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Foreword 


This book was written in response to urgent requests (many times 
repeated) from a group of men and women who recognize the im¬ 
portance of fixing in permanent form a vital segment of the exciting 
and colorful past of Methodism out here in the Golden West. 

Few men remain who can recall from first-hand experience those 
yesterdays and each year sees that number diminished. Hence the 
urgency! If that significant chapter of our history was ever to be 
captured, it had to be done while these choice friends and colleagues 
were still with us. 

Fortunately there remains in our midst a man abundantly able 
to write this history,—Dr. L. L. Loofbourow, vigorous of body and 
mind, with undimmed imagination and unique writing skill. 

Dr. Loofbourow not only knows the fascinating story of our 
yesterdays, having himself played a significant role in that story, but 
he is singularly blessed with the faculty of reducing it to the printed 
page without losing its pristine excitement and vitality. 

I consider it a high privilege to introduce Cross in the Sunset to 
all ministers and laymen who value our heritage, with the hope that 
in the reading of a noble past the way may be opened to an even 
nobler future. 

Donald Harvey Tippett 
Bishop of the San Francisco Area 
The Methodist Church 



ON THE WRITING OF THIS HISTORY 


A Preface 

Eusebius (263-340), Bishop of Caesarea, whose Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory and other writings gave him the title of “Father of Church 
History,” decided to write only that which would reflect credit on 
the church. 

Angelus, 9th century Bishop of Ravenna, wrote a series of biog¬ 
raphies of his predecessors. “Where I have found no history of these 
bishops, ... in order that there be no break in the series, I have 
composed the life myself, with the help of God and the prayers of 
the brethren.” 

Othello, the Moor of Venice, just before he took his own life, said, 

I have done the state some service, thou know’st. 

Enough of that. I pray you in your letters 
Speak of me as I am. Nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice. 

And Ambrose Bierce (1842-1914), “Bitter Bierce,” satirist and 
newspaper columnist, moralizes, “An historian is only a broad gauge 
gossip.” 

Is it a perverted taste that makes this writer side with villain and 
satirist rather than with the good bishops? He has endeavored to be 
factual, yet move on the plane of human interest. 

And having been an ardent participant during each of the fifty 
years of the life of the Conference here recorded, he confesses at the 
start that he is an unashamed and unrepentent lover. He has taken 
the liberty of inserting footnotes of personal observation and 
comment. 


L.L.L. 
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Introduction 

In 1900 Charles V. Anthony published Fifty Years of Methodism 
in California, the record of the Methodist Episcopal Church from 
1847 to 1897. The present Volume 2 of Cross in the Sunset carries 
on that narrative to 1939 when the two major Methodist bodies in 
California merged. Then it covers the history of The Methodist 
Church, the united body, for eight years longer. 1947 is a natural 
terminus. World War II was over, with its distinctive atmosphere. 
The “Cold War” which followed had a very different setting. Con¬ 
trols in World War II had held prices somewhat in balance. The be¬ 
ginning of the war in Korea marked the start of rapid inflation. And 
lastly, the tidal wave of immigration that seems destined to make 
California the most populous state in the Union had not yet set in. 
What comes after 1947 is another story. 

Volume 1 of Cross in the Sunset is planned to include the record 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, from 1851 to 1939; of the 
first fifty years of the Methodist Episcopal Church in this state; of 
Methodism in Nevada; of Methodist activity in the language groups 
(German, Swedish, Norwegian-Danish, Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 
Italian, Filipino, and Latin American). 

While the completed work does not embrace some branches of 
Methodism, as the Free Methodist Church, it does cover “The Cali- 
fornia-Nevada Annual Conference of The Methodist Church and its 
Predecessors,” which is the field of this work. 

Why prepare Volume 2 first? These were the writer’s years. 
Throughout them he was privileged to take an active part in the 
life of the Conference, and since he was in his 80th year when 
writing was undertaken, he felt impelled to begin with them. He 
trusts his own participation is not unduly emphasized herein. 

Will you join with those who have participated in the task in a 
prayer of dedication: 

Gracious God, we thank Thee for this opportunity of serving Thy Church 
through these pages. May they glorify Thee and edify Thy Church. May they 
add to its understanding of and intelligent devotion to the Cross in the Sun- 
sent. Amen. 

L.L.L. 
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Chapter 1 


The Conference in the Gay Nineties 

Time goes, you say? Ah, no! 

Alas, Time stays: we go. 

—Henry Austin Dodson 
The Paradox of Time. 

“Hawaii Senate Ratifies Annexation Treaty” was the main head¬ 
line of the San Francisco Chronicle on September 22, 1897. The 
Klondike gold strike occurred in 1896, but it was still news. Keswick, 
a mining town whose site is now covered deep by Shasta Dam’s lovely 
lake, had a disastrous fire. 

There were no major foreign issues to cause alarm. There was a 
growing protest against Spain’s methods in putting down unrest in 
Cuba. But it was not until five months later that in Havana harbor 
an explosion sank the United States battleship “Maine” with a loss of 
266 men. This roused the cry, “Remember the Maine,” which 
sparked the Spanish-American War. 

As yet the United States was an isolated nation, unarmed and un¬ 
afraid. Two great oceans made world affairs seem remote to most 
Americans. In our economic life our first giant merger, United States 
Steel, had not yet been organized. Outwardly, our economy, although 
it had experienced some severe growing pains, was still characteristi¬ 
cally rural, with the expanding western frontier as its safety valve. 
California, most populous commonwealth west of the Rockies, had 
just reached a million and a half in population. 

A substantial, economically conservative Methodist of impressive 
mold was president of the United States, William McKinley. He well 
represented “the age of complacency” through which the nation had 
been passing. He embodied in admirable measure the highest do¬ 
mestic virtues, but had little understanding of growing social unrest, 
or of the second American revolution which was to remold the 
nation during the next half century. 

Manners and morals were still Victorian. But although the 1890’s 
did not realize it, they brought one change that was the beginning 
of the upheaval that was to shake society later—the 28-inch, pneu¬ 
matic-tired, chain-driven “safety” bicycle. 

By 1897 the competition between Columbia, Rambler, and Ariston 
bicycles was a miniature of that between Buick, Plymouth, and Ford 
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cars a half century later. Prices of bicycles ranged from $75 to $150. 
Instead of the “hole in one” aristocracy were those who had made 
“a century run” as a 100 mile ride in one day was called. Pastors 
were giving up horse and buggy for more rapid conveyance. 

The safety was incompatible with ground-sweeping skirts, three 
to five yards in circumference, as well as with the 19-inch to 22-inch 
tightly laced waist. And whereas young ladies out for an evening 
were always to be under the watchful eye of a chaperone, it was diffi¬ 
cult for the older generation to keep up with the younger, mounted 
on their new means of transportation. Though the 1890’s did not 
realize it, the new mode of travel then introduced was the beginning 
of the “shocking” change from the horse and buggy days. 

The vogue of the safety bicycle during these years is illustrated by 
the popular hit-song of that decade. It contained a proposal of mar¬ 
riage to a girl named Daisy. The hopeful groom is not well estab¬ 
lished financially. So: 

It won’t be a stylish marriage, 

For we can’t afford a carriage; 

But you’ll look sweet upon the seat 
Of a bicycle built for two. 

The decision of this Daisy became such a burning question that a 
sequel appeared: 

Daisy, Daisy, give him your answer, do. 

We're most crazy from hearing so much of you. 

Do set the day for the marriage 

And we’ll all chip in for the carriage. 

But you do look sweet upon the seat 
Of a bicycle built for two. 

Returning to the Chronicle of September 22, 1897, there was a 
headline, “Pastors named by Bishop,” followed by a full column giv¬ 
ing all the appointments Bishop John P. Newman had made the day 
before as he closed the forty-fifth session of the California Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The date line was 
“Pacific Grove.” 

The week before, as the Conference opened, the newspaper had 
printed a two column cut of the Bishop. He had twice been pastor 
of Metropolitan, Methodism’s leading church in Washington, D. C., 
and three terms Chaplain of the United States Senate. President 
Grant had appointed him Inspector of United States’ Consulates and 
sent him on a year long tour of inspection around the world. He had 
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written books on Palestine and on Mesopotamia. He was a man of 
national stature. 1 2 Then each day during the week it had recorded 
conference happenings. It had reported that the five year limit 
on pastorates would necessitate changes in the leading pul¬ 
pits, and predicted that Elbert R. Dille, now at Central, 
San Francisco, would be returned to his former pulpit in First, 
Oakland. Activities of the Lay Association were given also. And all 
of this in face of the fact that two Boards of Supervisors were con¬ 
tending for the right to rule the City and County of San Francisco, 
and that one Board, encamped in the City Hall, had to be removed 
bodily by the police. Perhaps there was room for all this church news 
because there was no space occupied by advertisements of liquor or 
tobacco! As an indication of social change, the newspapers of the 
1890’s are instructive. There are no half-tone pictures. Instead are 
line drawings—some very well done. There are no heavy type banner 
headlines. Advertising is not conspicuous, and has no articles of 
feminine attire modeled on semi-nude figures. And what—modern 
youth might ask—did they put in the papers before juvenile delin¬ 
quency was invented? 

That 1897 session of the Conference marked the close of Charles 
V. Anthony’s Fifty Years of Methodism, A History of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church within the Bounds of the California Annual Con¬ 
ference from 1847 to 1897. 2 Anthony was in California when the 
Conference was organized in 1853, but because of his youth did not 
become a member until 1855. He served the gamut of appointments 
from Weaverville, Trinity County, where he had to pay as high as 
$140 a ton for hay for his mule, 3 to the largest churches on the Coast 
—First, Oakland, Central, San Francisco, and Taylor Street, Port¬ 
land. He was a fine example of pioneer preacher and scholar. For 
though he had no academic degrees, save the honorary doctorate in 
divinity, he read his Bible in Hebrew and Greek daily. In fact when 
convalescing from the paralytic stroke that finally ended his long life 
he said the Greek New Testament was the only book that made 
sense to him—he was so familiar with it. 4 The Conference asked 
Anthony to write its history, but made no appropriation toward its 
cost. Anthony mortgaged his* Oakland home to publish it and was 
only slowly repaid through sales of the book. 

1 See Cyclopedia of Methodism, Simpson, in loco. 

2 Published by the Methodist Book Concern, 1037 Market Street, San Francisco, California, 
1901. 

3 For a sprightly and highly informing account of these experiences, see in Fifty Years, 
pp. li2 to 175. 

4 A fine memoir of Anthony by a competent contemporary, E. R. Dille, is in the 1908 
Journal, p. 56 ff. This writer cherishes a short acquaintance with Anthony. 
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He was not a trained historian. Fifty Years is based largely on the 
Conference Journals, so it is annals rather than full history. But it 
is highly valuable as it catches the “ephemera” which none but a 
contemporary can record. Only one edition was printed, but copies 
can occasionally be found in secondhand bookstores a half century 
later. 5 

Now let us look at the Conference. For 12 years it had met con¬ 
tinuously at Pacific Grove. It was preceded by Itinerants Club—a 
talk-shop opportunity for the ministers. This annual trip to the 
Monterey peninsula was the only vacation enjoyed by most parsonage 
families. The mornings were given to addresses and discussions. After¬ 
noons were for recreation with their families. In the evenings it was 
lectures or musical programs. Thus passed the week before Confer¬ 
ence— and a delightful one it was. The Itinerants Club disappeared 
in the year 1934. 

Conference began at 8:30 Wednesday morning and closed the 
following Tuesday in time for the afternoon train home. Practically 
all came and went by Southern Pacific Railway. 

There was an Episcopal residence in San Francisco, and the resi¬ 
dent bishop presided at this session. But this was his only presidency 
here. The bishops were still church-wide itinerants. This one might 
be in Alabama, Asia or Africa next September. This magnified the 
office of presiding elder. It also added interest and variety to the 
annual gathering. It kept the world before the church as its parish, 
and if some bishops of those days had the reputation of being auto¬ 
cratic in making appointments, the rotating presidency added on the 
whole to the autonomy of the Conference. 

There were seven districts; four English speaking and one each 
for Chinese, Japanese, and Swedish. The Germans, starting in 
the mother conference, already had their own mission, and the other 
groups soon followed their example. The Japanese District included 
five appointments in Hawaii, one of the most rapidly growing areas 
for church membership. 6 

Napa District had the coast counties north of the Bay, plus Lake, 
Solano and Yolo. 

Oakland District extended eastward from Alameda and Contra 
Costa Counties to San Joaquin, Stanislaus and Amador. 

6 1897 is a significant date to the present writer for another reason. Three weeks before 
Anthony’s record closes he entered California Methodism. Coming to register as a freshman at 
Stanford, he was elected at sight president of the Palo Alto Epworth League, a position he 
held during undergraduate years. As a sophomore he was a District officer of the League, and 
in 1900 was made a local preacher by the Palo Alto church. So he became eyewitness to the 
California Methodist scene in time to carry on from Anthony’s terminus. 

6 They reported an increase this year of 227, Journal p. 93. 
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Sacramento, in addition to that city, took the mountain and valley 
counties north to the Oregon line. 

San Francisco had the Peninsula south, including Monterey. 7 

Napa had 40 pastors, of whom 8 were supplies. Church member¬ 
ship averaged 76, and the average cash salary paid by the charge 
was $552. Twenty-one were new in their field. 

Oakland appointed 44 ministers, of whom 3 were supplies and 21 
in their first year; average membership 96; cash salaries paid $688. 

Sacramento had 48 pastors, of whom 13 were supplies; average 
membership 61; cash salary $537. Twenty-nine were in first year ap¬ 
pointments. 

San Francisco numbered 34 pastors, only one being a supply, and 
14 in work new to them; average membership 167; cash salary paid 
$934. 

If we look for the strongest churches on each District we find: 


District 

Church 

Members 

Cash 

Salary 

Pastor 

Napa 

Eureka 

150 

$1,200 

J. P. Macauley 


Napa 

270 

1,200 

C. H. Beechgood 

Oakland 

First, Oakland 

900 

2,750 

A. Rummer 

Sacramento 

Grass Valley 

320 

1,200 

E. R. Willis 


6th St., Sacramento 

304 

1,200 

M. D. Buck 

San Francisco 

Central, S. F. 

830 

2,500 

E. R. Dille 


First, San Jose 

700 

2,000 

R. S. Cantine 


The striking factor is the small size of most churches and the 
small salaries. Sixty-nine of these were aided by grants of mission 
money to increase support. But the amounts were small. On the 
Sacramento District, where membership and salaries were lowest, 
there were 24 of these grants, averaging $60 each for the year. 8 
Nearly all churches provided a house for the pastor. There was no 
minimum salary, and practically no retiring allowance. This year 
retired ministers received $1.80 annuity for each year they had served. 
The fact that nearly one out of six of the pastors was a supply in¬ 
dicates the shortage of ministers. 

Note also that more than half of the 166 pastors appointed were 
sent to fields new to them. This rapid turnover was then as it is a 
half century later greater in the smaller congregations and the more 
isolated areas. 

One of the worst features of the then system was that there was no 
pool from which presiding elders were paid. Each had to collect his 

7 Districts in the Conference have had many changes in number and boundaries—especially 
in the earlier years. 

8 Data here given is from 1897 Journal, pp. 21 to 24 and pp. 48 and 49. For an equivalent 
amount in 1947 economists would multiply these salary figures by three. 
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The Conference in Session, 1899 


Bishop W. X. Ninde, center table; on his left, the Presiding Elders: R. Bentley, Sacra¬ 
mento District; W. W. Case, San Francisco; John Kirby, Oakland; S. G. Gale, Napa; E. W. 
Van Deventer, Nevada Mission. On his right, Secretary A. T. Needham, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary L. M. Burwell. Below, Press table, left Statistical Secretary G. M. Richmond, and 
assistants, right. 
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salary from the churches on his district as he made his rounds. District 
lines must be drawn to give the Elder a support. So Robert Bentley 
living in Sacramento had to travel by rail and stage from Coloma to 
Yreka, serving 48 churches, while W. W. Case on a district not a fifth 
the size had good rail connections to 34 churches. The support of 
presiding elders varied under this system from $1,729 on the Napa 
District to $2,323 on the Sacramento. 

Before leaving this view of the churches, it is noticeable that one 
of the two strongest. Central, San Francisco, has disappeared, being 
represented in 1947 with three others merged with Temple Church. 
Also the one that would later be the strongest, Palo Alto, was then 
a five year old, meeting in a one-and-a-half room building, with cloth 
in its windows instead of glass, and paying its pastor, without house, 
$660 instead of the $800 promised him. 

The plan of the Conference for raising money for the Missionary 
Society, including work at home and abroad, was to ask each church 
to take an offering for the cause on Easter Sunday. The total thus 
reported in 1897 was $9,445. Each of the eight benevolences was to 
be presented separately each year and an offering taken for it. The 
duplex envelope with the every member canvass had not yet arrived. 
On the whole, financial support was a matter of special appeals. 

Membership in the annual conference was limited to ministers. 
But in 1888 a Lay Association was organized, the first of its kind in 
Methodism. It met on Friday and Saturday of Conference week. 
Harry Morton, jeweler, of San Jose, later of Oakland, was president 
this year. Rolla V. Watt, leading financier, gave a paper on “Church 
Debts.” It was printed in the Journal (pages 108 to 110) and can 
still be read with profit. 251 delegates elected by their churches 
attended. 

The Lay Association idea spread among other Conferences. It was 
an effective, though limited means of democratic progress in Meth¬ 
odism. In California it brought together representative lay workers. 
Lay Associations exerted pressure for representation in both annual 
and general conference. 9 It was a significant contribution to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Journal carried 22 pages of advertising, from hotels and real 
estate to bicycles and spray pumps. This enabled the Secretaries to 
sell the Journal at 15 cents per copy. It was published by the Method¬ 
ist Book Concern. 

Women’s work was organized in three groups. The Ladies Aid 
Society was primarily to assist in the local church. The Woman’s 

9 Its proceedings are reported on pp. 107 to 114 in the 1897 Journal, 
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Foreign Missionary Society was helper in other lands. The Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society collected money and supplies for parsonage 
families in weaker churches of the Conference. In 1897 the Foreign 
Society raised $1,827 in cash; the Home Society reported $4,627, one- 
third of which was the value of supplies; the Deaconess Bureau and 
Training School received $2,641 of the cash handled. 

For young people the Epworth League had Conference and District 
as well as local organization. 

Among our institutions the University of the Pacific on its College 
Park, San Jose, campus was, from 1891 to 1908, probably at its low¬ 
est ebb. Internal administrative difficulties and the opening of Stan¬ 
ford University twenty miles away had combined to bring this about. 
Faculty members and students were lured by the younger institution. 
The financial situation was critical. Yet a core of able teachers, such 
as Moses S. Cross, Misses Lulu and Bessie Mayne, and Samuel R. 
Cook, did conscientious work. It was once said that a log with Mark 
Hopkins on one end and a student on the other possessed certain real 
educational values. The after lives of graduates during these years 
indicate they had received a true preparation for life. 

The San Francisco Orphanage was then in operation as well as 
the Fred Finch Orphanage, later known as the Fred Finch Children’s 
Home. In addition to Pacific Grove, which was still thought of as a 
Methodist community, the Conference considered that Shasta Re¬ 
treat, near the present town of Mt. Shasta, was a Methodist resort, 
with a pastor appointed to serve it. 

The Conference session of 1897 reported 16,031 full members, a 
loss during the year of 957. Sunday School attendance was 21,026, 
nearly a third larger than church membership, and undoubtedly 
more than twice the church attendance. 10 

Looking backward, there was a warm and personal atmosphere 
in the Conference gatherings of the gay nineties. It was still the Ro¬ 
mantic Age in literature and art. Music was melodic and sentimental. 
There was less pressure of business and more time for social life and 
for personal religious participation. Each annual session brings tuggy 
situations to some individuals. But in spite of these the smaller area 
of the Conference, the smaller membership, and the limited means 
of transportation heightened the atmosphere of fellowship in the 
annual gatherings. Ministers and their families looked forward to 
Conference as the event of the year; departing they felt a nostalgic 
glow which was heightened by the scenic beauty of the Monterey 
Peninsula. 


10 Journal, pp. 96-98. 
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Chapter 2 


A Small War and a Big New Century 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

—Alfred Lord Tennyson. 

All California routines of 1898 were broken by the Spanish- 
American War. The “Maine” was sunk February 15. On April 11, the 
President in a message to the Congress wrote, “In the name of 
humanity, in the name of civilization, in behalf of endangered 
American interests, the war in Cuba must stop.” Eight days later a 
joint resolution of Congress declared that the people of Cuba “are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent,” and demanded that 
Spain relinquish her authority. It directed the President to use the 
land and naval forces to accomplish this result. On April 21 the 
United States fleet at Key West was ordered to blockade Havana, 
and on April 25 Congress declared that a state of war had existed 
since April 21. Hostilities ceased on August 13. On December 12 a 
treaty of peace was signed, by which Spain relinquished the sover¬ 
eignty of Cuba and ceded Puerto Rico and the Philippines to the 
United States. 

Cuba was remote from the Pacific slope, although Theodore 
Roosevelt and his Rough Riders aroused enthusiasm far and wide. 
But when on May 1, 1898 Admiral George Dewey entered Manila 
Bay —that came home. The government called for volunteers, and 
soon tents sprang up at San Francisco Presidio, and men in khaki 
were on our streets and in our churches. For the first time, military 
uniforms were a common sight in California. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church then had an imposing turreted 
brick structure at California and Broderick Streets, known as the 
California Street Church, with large auditorium and equally large 
social hall below it. It stood seventh in membership of the city’s ten 
Methodist churches. Pastor Joseph W. Phelps was an impassioned 
revival preacher. So California Street, only ten blocks from the 
Presidio, became the center for dispensing to enlisted men the 
Bread of Life and the bread that perishes. This was true also in 
World War I. 

There was no disillusionment about war in 1898 as there was in 
1948. It was a thrilling adventure, where patriotism and religion co- 
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operated. The hundred days o£ hostilities were relatively bloodless 
for our forces. 

The mood of the Conference and probably the Church toward the 
war may be seen in the 1898 Report of the Committee on State of the 
Country. This was submitted by E. R. Dille: 

“The hand of God was manifestly with us in our war with Spain. 
And whatever we may conclude concerning the origin of, or the re¬ 
sponsibility for, the war, it is the conviction of the Church of God 
that in the issues of the conflict God has manifested his good pleasure 
in humbling Spain and in giving liberty to millions of her oppressed 
subjects. Unto God we give glory, for he led our leaders and was the 
shield of our soldiers and sailors.” 1 

War scandals in procurement did not pass unnoticed by the Con¬ 
ference. Criticism by the public of these accounts is said to have 
called forth from the then Secretary of War the comment: “The 
public be damned.” Damned or not, the Conference said: 

“We detest and deplore the infamous greed that could speculate 
in the health and lives of our citizen soldiers, and we implore the 
President to order an investigation and discover the despicable con¬ 
tractors and the treacherous or imbecile commissaries who gave our 
boys tainted pork, vile food, and shoddy clothes, and a starvation 
supply at that. If we would have our citizens volunteer in our next 
war, we must abolish forever the horrors revealed in this war— 
Spanish methods in the American Army.” 2 

But war enthusiasm did not blind the Conference to obligations 
imposed by new responsibilities: 

“American political control without the American Church and 
Schoolhouse would sadly fail to redeem these people.” Hence a mis¬ 
sionary invasion must follow the military. 

Methodism did assume responsibility for the religious condition 
in the Philippines, and California Methodists were involved in it. 
Most notable of these was the young pastor of First Church, Fresno, 
George A. Miller. He began his unique missionary career in 1904 
when he was appointed to Central Church, Manila. 

The immediate enthusiasms and controversies of the conflict soon 
passed. Far more important was the step then taken toward involve¬ 
ment in world affairs. The prestige acquired by Spain in her great 
day was now completely gone. The ease and bloodlessness of this 
accomplishment by the United States could not pass unnoticed by 
other European powers. 


1 Journal, p. 86. 

2 Journal 1898, p. 86. 
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New names on the Conference Roll during the closing years of the 
century must be noted. 


William Copeland Evans transferred from Mexico. He was one of our most colorful 
and able men; an artist—artistic throughout his personality. His oratund voice was 
as striking as his appearance. He was pastor of Central Church, Stockton, and First 
Church, San Jose, and superintendent of Oakland, San Francisco, and Chinese Districts. 
He worked 18 years here, dying at 52. He and Bishop E. H. Hughes were calling on 
a high railroad official. The gentleman came out to meet them, going up to Evans 
and saying, *T am happy to meet you, Bishop.” Said Hughes, with characteristic smile, 
“He looks it, but I am it!” Meticulously dressed—black suit, clerical vest, white tie, 
and broad brimmed light felt hat—he was conspicuous in any company. 

Joseph E. Stubbs from North Ohio Conference. Quiet, scholarly; president of Uni¬ 
versity of Nevada for 20 years—the creative spirit of that institution. “He was our 
greatest citizen,” said Governor Oddie of that State. The University was considered 
his monument. His record, and that of E. W. Van Deventer from Kansas, also trans¬ 
ferred in at this period, belong in the Nevada history. 

S. D. Hutsinpiller transferred from the Erie Conference. And Adam C. Bane, one 
of the leaders in the fight against alcohol, came from the Pacific Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. He was one of our best orators of the older, 
impassioned type. 



William C. Evans 


Mary Dickson Hotle 
Epworth League Conference officer 


In course of study or entering the Conference at the beginning of 
their ministry at this time were men who gave conspicuous service 
to Conference and Church: 
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Charles E. Irons, Secretary of the Conference for 14 years, the longest tenure in this 
office. 

Wilbur F. McClure, who after a few years returned to scientific work. As State 
Engineer he was one of the first to vision and plan for a comprehensive water system 
for California. Lake McClure Reservoir (into which appropriately flows Temperance 
Creek!) perpetuates his service to water conservation. 

Leslie M. Burwell, student; a man of intense convictions, which led to his death 
after less than 20 years of pastoral service. 

Moses S. Cross, long time professor and also vice-president of the University of the 
Pacific. 

Carl M. Warner, pastor, youth leader, superintendent. 

Wilsie M. Martin, who went to constructive pastorates in First Church, Boise, 
Idaho, and especially in Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

Channing A. Richardson, widely known throughout Methodism as Secretary of the 
Department of Cities, Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 

Harry E. Milnes, to whom the Conference looked for guidance in interpreting the 
Discipline. 


THE BIG, NEW CENTURY 

Methodism started the decade with a Twentieth Century Thank 
Offering Fund, a $20,000,000 asking to strengthen the churches. In 
California Conference it was used chiefly to pay church debts 
($48,026 realized), though in addition the University benefited to 
the extent of $9,917. The third object, Conference Claimants, was 
as usual postponed. Only $272 came to the retired ministers! 3 

The Boxer uprising in China came in 1899-1900. At its height 
it found American missionaries and diplomats, with those of other 
nations, besieged in the Peking legation compound. The powers 
liberated them by means of a joint military expedition. In 1863 
Anson Burlingame, for whom the city on the Peninsula is named, 
had announced his Cooperation Policy, by which he preserved China 
from dismemberment among European powers. In 1900 Secretary 
of State John Hay took over the Methodist diplomat’s plan, renaming 
it the Open Door Policy, and again secured international agreement 
to maintain China’s integrity. Then he set aside the indemnity 
awarded this country for its property losses, to be used for bringing 
young Chinese to the United States for college education. He thus 
carried Burlingame’s example one step farther. 

The reaction of the 1900 General Conference to the Asian situa¬ 
tion was to elect two new bishops, William F. Oldham and John E. 
Robinson, for duty on that continent. They were in addition to 
James W. Bashford already at work in China and to James M. 
Thoburn and Frank W. Warne in India. Four years later it elected 
M. C. Harris of the California Conference to the Episcopacy for 
Japan. 


3 Journal 1902, p. 115. 
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WESTWARD HO! 

The San Francisco Call of July 14, 1901 announced that '‘Forty 
trains are scheduled to leave Ogden at midnight with thirty minutes’ 
headway for each, and all are to arrive in San Francisco Tuesday 
next, in time for the grand chorus and concert” that was to open the 
Fifth International Epworth League Convention on July 18 to 21. 
These people in the forty trains were part of the 15,000 to 18,000 
registered delegates. 4 In addition to them were other thousands who 
took advantage of excursion rates to visit California. They came 
from the Methodist Church of Canada, the Colored Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. They thus represented most of Wesley’s 
followers in America. 

And the Convention received generous recognition in the local 
press. A “Special League Edition of the Examiner on Monday, July 
15, contained eight pages given over entirely to it. The first and last 
pages of this section were in color. Page 1 was John Wesley and a 
young lady, properly clothed from chin to wrists to ground, ap¬ 
proaching John with a large bunch of roses. Page 8 featured Bishop 
I. W. Joyce, president of the League, and other visiting dignitaries. 
The inside pages dealt with: 

Page 2, The Life of John Wesley 

Page 3, What the League Is and What It Is Doing 

Page 4, Why I Am a Leaguer 

Page 5, Message of Welcome to Our Visitors (printed in large Gothic type) 

Page 6, Precepts and Pledges of the League 

Page 7, What the Epworth Folk Will Do 

The Official Program was a 160-page book bound in limp cloth. 
It contained hundreds of photographs of local and visiting celebrities 
and dozens of cuts of San Francisco and California scenes. 

Services were held in most Methodist and many other churches 
around the Bay. For the Convention proper, simultaneous sessions 
where identical topics were discussed were held in four centers— 
Mechanics Pavilion, Alhambra Theatre, Metropolitan Temple, 
United Presbyterian Church. Addresses of welcome were by Gov¬ 
ernor Gage, Mayor Phelan and Bishop Hamilton. Mrs. Leland Stan¬ 
ford had ordered a pipe organ for the Memorial Chapel at Stanford 
University but allowed it to be set up in Mechanics Pavilion for the 
Convention before being put in place on the Campus. The railroads 


4 Report in Conference Journal, 1902, p. 115. 
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gave one fare or one-and-a-third fare for round trip excursions over 
the state. 

So the Fifth International Epworth League Convention of 1901 
takes it place as the premier Methodist gathering on the West Coast. 

It may be noted that, as differing from later developments, this was 
not exclusively a youth group. The best business ability of the church 
had been used in preparation for the Convention. The delegates were 
in their twenties, thirties, and above. It was a Methodist gathering, 
not one of Methodist youth alone. And at the local church level the 
League was still “unsegregated” in age. Topics for devotional meet¬ 
ings were sent out from Chicago for six months at a time, with sub¬ 
ject and scripture for each week. Notes and helps for each meeting 
were published in the Epworth Herald and the California Christian 
Advocate. Sunday evenings were strictly devotional, dealing with the 
Bible and Christian experience. In these, youth took its place along¬ 
side and with the support of young adults. The Church was not con¬ 
scious of a “youth problem.” “The Revolt of Youth” came twenty 
years later. Sunday was the day of the church and the home. Social 
activities came on week days. 

One of the official participants of that Convention, Mary L. 
Dickson, third vice-president of the host Conference League, is still 
active a half century later.* As Mrs. William Hotle, she and her hus¬ 
band have been host to countless Methodists at the lovely ranch 
home near Sebastopol in Sonoma County. Miss Dickson was president 
of the Lay Association of the Annual Conference, elected at its 
session in 1903. On two occasions she addressed the Lay Association. 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 

The California Conference in the previous decade planned a San 
Francisco College of Theology for training of its ministry. This was 
never more than a name, an expression of intent. In 1905 the Con¬ 
ference placed in its standing rules the requirement that applicants 
for admission on trial “shall have educational qualification equal at 
least to graduation from the high schools of the state. 5 This was 
periodically increased—the next step being junior college graduation, 
then college, then seminary or its equivalent. 

Several of the founders of the Conference were college graduates; 
one, M. C. Briggs, was also from theological school. Garrett Biblical 
Institute had a group of alumni here during early years, and soon 
called Doremus A. Hayes to its chair of New Testament Greek. 

* Mrs. Hotle died during the year 1960 in Sebastopol. 

B Journal 1905, p. 27. 
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But for some reason, Boston University School of Theology had the 
larger number from the days of M. C. Briggs on. Before the century 
closed the seminary banquets were a part of the Conference program 
—often an hilarious part. 

A picture in the California Christian Advocate of May 9, 1907, 
brings in a new factor in ministerial education in our conference. It 
shows three graduates of Pacific Theological Seminary, known later 
as the Pacific School of Religion, in Berkeley. The three are ]. M. 
Barnhart, Hugh K. Plainilton, and A. J. Kennedy. Barnhart soon 
transferred to Southern California. Kennedy, who had operated a 
hardware business in San Francisco, worked in this Conference for 
several years, then went to the Middle West, but returned to finish 
his ministry. Hamilton had a long record of consistent pastorates, 
interrupted by six years on the Sacramento District. He was privi¬ 
leged in having a son, Quincy, follow him in the Conference. The 
Pacific School of Religion, founded in Sacramento in 1867 by the 
Congregational Church, later moved to Berkeley, has become an 
interdenominational seminary, sponsored also by the Christian and 
Methodist Churches, and is an important factor in ministerial supply. 

Among seminarians joining in this period was Frank Porter Flegal, 


Frank Porter Flegal 


Bert J. Morris 
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who became our veteran Goodwill Industries executive. After serv¬ 
ice as pastor and superintendent, he was for five years in charge of 
the Industries of Northern California. Then as the work grew and 
was divided, he spent twenty years with the Oakland plant. Start¬ 
ing at Six and Washington, it took over most of that block before 
highway construction required that section. The new location was 
Jackson Street from Ninth to Tenth. When Frank P. retired in 
1946, he was succeeded by his son. Frank G. Flegal was soon 
called to take charge of the largest of Goodwill plants—Los Angeles. 

The year 1907 also brought us Bert J. Morris and John W. 
Winkley. Morris studied in Harvard’s unique philosophy depart¬ 
ment of that day, though he took his doctorate under Borden P. 
Bowne at Boston. He was professor of philosophy in the College 
of the Pacific, dean, and acting president. Later he saw the Wesley 
Foundation at the University of California through its formative 
years. He returned to the pastorate in closing his ministry. 

Morris’ interest in the history of the Conference connects him 
with another entrant in 1907—John W. Winkley. Winkley had pas¬ 
torates in the gold country from lone and Placerville to Marysville, 
Auburn and Nevada City and north to Siskiyou County. He used 
his opportunity so well that he has been an authority and a prolific 
writer on the Mother Lode region. 

But the University of the Pacific consumed the lion’s share of 
Conference educational interest. The 1890’s and the years just fol¬ 
lowing them were indeed difficult. Attendance dropped off. In 1905 
there were only 27 college students—a fourth the enrollment twenty 
years before. Including Academy and Conservatory, the total num¬ 
ber of students in 1905 was 257, a half what it was before the deflec¬ 
tion of 1891. 6 President Eli McClish was a stocky, red-haired man 
of British descent. He was at his best in pulpit or on Chautauqua 
platform. But even his sanguine temperament was sorely tried. Some 
of the school’s best friends thought the situation hopeless. As an 
indication of this era of discouragement, the Conference in 1872 
raised $20,000 to start an endowment for the University. The Con¬ 
ference Trustees were to hold this until the University’s debt was 
paid. At the turn of the century said debt was in the neighborhood of 
$60,000. It was not until 1902, thirty years after the money was 
raised, that the Conference paid it over to the Trustees of the Uni¬ 
versity. 7 The Chinese Six Companies of San Francisco contributed 
$1,000 of the total. Soon these Trustees could announce over $100,- 

0 Figures from Conference Journal, 1905, p. 67. 

7 Conference Journal, 1901, p. 57. 
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000 in the permanent fund. H. B. Heacock, a tall, thin Iowan with 
close-trimmed beard, was a man of unusual ability and unfailing 
devotion. Of his family of six children, one after another died of 
tuberculosis—then called consumption. One daughter, Miss Lulu, 
survived her parents many years, and was prominent in women’s 
missionary circles. 

An interesting development was the campaign for exemption 
from taxation of property used exclusively for church purposes. 
Simultaneously, Stanford University secured a heavy majority for 
exemption of its holdings. This exempted the University of the 
Pacific as well. For the churches Freeman D. Bovard was the efficient 
leader. 


THEY CAME FROM JAPAN 

The 1900 General Conference passed an enabling act for the 
formation of the Pacific Japanese Mission Conference. Previously the 
Japanese work had been an integral part of the California Confer¬ 
ence. And since ministers working in a Mission must have member¬ 
ship in a fully organized annual conference, most of those in the new 
Mission continued to be carried on the California Conference roll. 
The Japanese Mission was later changed to the Pacific Japanese 
Provisional Annual Conference. It is the last of the foreign language 
groups to integrate with the English speaking Conferences, having 
set 1964 as the final date. 

It has been the most successful and longest lived of our Oriental 
language missions, possibly because of racial characteristics, but 
certainly in part from unusual leadership. In 1886 Merriam Colbert 
Harris became superintendent. He had gone to Japan in 1875 with 
the first group of Methodist missionaries, and was the pioneer Prot¬ 
estant worker in the northern part of the Empire. For health reasons 
he returned to the Coast for 18 years. In 1904 he was elected Bishop 
and assigned to Japan and Korea, serving 12 years in that capacity. 
He was awarded by the Emperor the Order of the Rising Sun and 
the Order of the Sacred Treasure. He was a slender man, whose pink 
complexion was fittingly framed in white hair and burnsides. He 
would not be taken for a businessman or a diplomat. But some¬ 
thing in word and expression made it easy to call him a lover of 
mankind. 8 

When Harris was elected Bishop and returned to Japan, Herbert 

8 See Memoir by H. B. Johnson, Conference Journal 1921, p. 202. 
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B. Johnson, after 17 years there, came back to be superintendent. He 
was tall and of fine presence—a natural leader. For 21 years he was 
our Kingdom diplomat when California was being whipped into 
bitter anti-Japanese feeling by sections of the press. He represented 
Christian America at its best to Japanese on both sides of the Pacific. 
It was a losing battle. The fine democratic leaders in Japan were 
killed one after another by the military clique, and the army finally 
had undisputed sway. In California our alien land laws made bitter¬ 
ness here and aided in bringing on the disaster there. More than 
any other man, Johnson clarified and stabilized the thinking of the 
Christian church. Resident Bishop Charles W. Burns said of him, 
“In this generation Dr. Johnson is the outstanding Christian states¬ 
man on the Pacific Coast. No one has made a more significant con¬ 
tribution to racial understanding that he. He is our Methodist am¬ 
bassador extraordinary to the Japanese. ,, Emperor Hirohito con¬ 
ferred on him the highest decoration that could be given to a for¬ 
eigner. 9 

On Johnson’s death a third missionary with fine record in Japan 
and Korea was selected to carry on the Pacific Mission. Frank 
Herron Smith has been a worthy successor. To him fell the tense 
years leading up to Pearl Harbor and our entry into World War II, 
and the much more difficult war years. Evacuation of the Japanese 
by the United States Army closed churches and scattered membership 
among the concentration camps. In these he carried on a continuous 
and effective ministry. He had the satisfaction of seeing public senti¬ 
ment change toward the Nipponese. He saw them return, re-ooen 
their churches and proclaim the gospel of peace and goodwill. The 
lack of resentment shown by the Christian Japanese during and 
after evacuation was one of the most heartening war and after-war 
phenomena. Smith had polio in childhood and walked with a very 
noticeable limp. But he had a grand opera voice—he had actually 
considered that as a career. This he used with fine effect, both in 
Japanese and English. 

These three unusual men gave sixty years of leadership to Meth¬ 
odist work among the Japanese in the United States. The North 
American Missionary Conference, meeting in Washington, D. C. in 
1930, could say that of all our minority language groups the Japanese 
were the best evangelized. Methodism did more among them than 
any other church. The service of Harris, Johnson and Smith was no 

0 Memoir by E. P. Dennett, Journal 1926, p. 233. 
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Frank Herron Smith Taro Goto 

Superintendents of Japanese work. 
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small factor in producing this result. Smith was followed by Taro 
Goto, a product of the Hawaii Mission. 



William P. Rankin 


Among notable additions to the Conference roll at this time were, by reception on 
trial, William P. Rankin and Gustav A. Werner. 

Since college and seminary graduation are now almost a sine quae non for full 
membership in the Conference, W. P. Rankin is worthy of special note as one who 
made his place without the aid of the schools. 

His home was in the Fall River Valley, an isolated stock growing locality in north¬ 
eastern Shasta County. Here he graduated from a rather primitive elementary school. 
It had been difficult to keep a pastor at Fall River. The man appointed in 1899 
received $175 in cash salary. The Presiding Elder reported, “He has lived through 
the year and wants to move. This is the regular order.” In 1900 the church of 26 
members asked that Will Rankin be given a local preacher’s license and appointed 
pastor. This was done. That first year he received $90. Then followed years at Gardner- 
ville in the Carson Valley, and at Big Pine and Bishop in Inyo County, California. At 
Big Pine he married the school teacher. They went to the Nevada Mission Conference 
on their honeymoon. In nine years the largest salary he had received was $900. But 
he had worked hard at the fairly stiff course of study required by the Church, and 
was admitted into full membership in the California Conference. His advancement 
was steady. His last pastorates were Modesto and Fresno, both student centers 
and ranking among our best pulpits. In the meantime he had served a full term as 
District Superintendent and the College of the Pacific had conferred on him the 
Doctor of Divinity degree. Finally he was the first full time Conference Treasurer. 
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He was one of the most useful and respected of California Conference ministers, 
elected three times a member of the General Conference. No one ever thought of 
VV. P. Rankin as an uneducated man, though he had never entered high school. His 
place in the Conference should be a continuous reminder that personality and hard 
work are more important than rules. 

Werner, popularly known as “Ole,” entered the Swedish Mission, then earned his 
Doctor of Philosophy degree in history; went to Argentina for a time in our Mission 
School in Buenos Aires, returning to the College of the Pacific for long service in that 
institution. He was one of its best loved instructors. 

Noteworthy deaths of this period fall into three groups. In the first are two men of 
middle age. Frederick J. Masters was a Wesleyan Methodist from the Shakespeare 
region, trained at Richmond, England, and going to Canton. As California Chinese 
were from Canton, he was urged to take up the work here. At first this included the 
Japanese. In that day of rabid anti-Chinese agitation it took physical as well as 
spiritual courage to face Caucasian mobs and tong wars. He was a true scholar. He 
wrote commentaries in Chinese, and was a fluent preacher. Men trained under him, 
returning to native lands, carried on evangelistic work in Canton and Japan that far 
exceeded in numbers those gathered into our missions here. 10 Masters was only 50 
when he died. 

James N. Beard was pastor and teacher. Masters died at 50; Beard lived to be only 
four years older. After pastorates in leading Indiana churches, he transferred to 
Central, San Francisco. He then was president of Napa College. When consolidation 
was effected with the University of the Pacific, he became president of the combined 




San Francisco National Training School 
E. R. Willis, President and graduating class 


institutions. Later he was the creator of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
National Training School in San Francisco. He bought the property at 129 Haight 
Street and planned the curriculum. For a generation young women were trained here 
as deaconesses and for pastoral service. The Conference profited largely by these 
workers. Beard had beautifully chiselled features, and one of the most symmetrical 
of characters. 11 

One of the best known graduates of the San Francisco National Training School 
was Katherine Maurer. For 39 years she represented Methodism and Protestantism at 
the United States Immigration Station. She was assigned to this work, with government 
approval, in 1912, and continued until retirement in 1951. During most of these years 
this necessitated daily travel to Angel Island. Hence her designation as “the Angel 
of Angel Island.” 

Tall and impressive in appearance, she has always worn the black dress and 
bonnet, the white ties and cuffs, of the Deaconess’ garb, with a long black cape for 
protection from bay winds. She is a marked personality, her combination of dignity 
and sympathy making her an angel, if a very human one, to tens of thousands. 

Marriage in the Orient was arranged by a go-between, without personal acquaintance 
of the couple. As thousands of men, especially from Japan, came to work in California 
this plan was extended across the Pacific by means of photographs, and each vessel 
brought its picture brides. These were detained at Angel Island until clearance could 
be arranged or until they were deported. In addition to the Japanese were hundreds 
of Chinese and nationals from many other lands who came seeking admission. Some 
of these were detained on the island for months. In Oriental imagery the island was 
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Katherine Maurer 
“Angel” of Angel Island 


“the Pathway to Heaven,” but actually it was also the scene of thousands of disap¬ 
pointed lives and emotional tragedies. 

In the pantheon of old China was Kuan Yin, Goddess of Mercy. She was a finely 
sculptured figure with many arms and hands extended in a circle of helpfulness. No 
higher tribute could be paid Katherine Maurer than to be known as she has been 
among the Orientals, as Kuan Yin. And no more Christlike service has been carried 
on about San Francisco Bay for nearly four decades than this by the Angel of Angel 
Island. 

Two older men of note died during these years—J. H. Wythe and Robert Bentley. 
Wythe is one of the most unusual men in the annals of our Conference. In Philadelphia 
he ministered to men’s souls as a member of the Conference and to their bodies as 
a graduate physician. He was a surgeon in the Civil War, and as such was sent to 
San Francisco. He transferred to this Conference in 1863, and was pastor of the 
largest churches on the Coast, in San Francisco and in Portland, Oregon. He was 
president of Willamette University. He was presiding elder of the San Francisco District 
and a member of General Conference. 

Wythe lived in the era when the compound microscope was being perfected to a 
point where it made possible the intimate study of organic tissues. It was for research 
in this field that he returned to science. For 25 years he was Professor of Histology 
and Microscopy in Cooper Medical College, San Francisco, now the Stanford Medical 
School. His work brought him many honors and membership in scientific societies in 
both England and America. Author of a dozen books, he seemed equally at home in 
literary, religious, and scientific fields. He was more noted in science than any other 
of our ministers, but he always retained his Conference membership. 12 

Robert Bentley, like Masters and Wythe, was of English birth. His parents moved 
to Illinois when he was 12. At 18 he was teaching school. When he had saved $40, 
he started on foot for Evanston. Northwestern University then had but one building. 
He lived in the attic, made the fires and rang the bells. After graduation and five years 
in the pastorate, he came to California. That was in 1808. He served as pastor at 
Central, San Francisco; Sixth Street, Sacramento; Taylor Street, Portland; and in first 
churches in Alameda, Oakland, and San Jose; and had three terms as Presiding Elder. 


11J See the excellent Memoir by Elbert R. Dille, Journal, 1902, p. 76 IF. 
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It was he who in the General Conference of 1884 nominated William Taylor for 
Bishop. He was a man of strength. 

Three of the early pastors retired at this time—C. E. Rich, A. S. Gibbons, and 
W. R. Gober. The three had served under appointment a total of 156 years. 

And four of the pioneers died—M. C. Briggs and William Taylor in 1902 and 
A. M. Bailey and S. D. Simonds in 1903. 

A. M. Bailey, a Kentuckian, was an excellent example of the uneducated, fervent, 
frontier evangelist, an exhorter rather than a preacher, but a man deeply loved be¬ 
cause of his sincere, devoted life. In the campmeeting era he was very effective. He 
retired early as conditions changed. He was one of the founders of the Pacific Confer¬ 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, but later changed to the California 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It was said of him that he had just 
one sermon, “If you give your heart to Christ, he will save you.” 

Samuel D. Simonds occasioned our first and most notable of the two heresy trials in 
the history of the Conference. Born in Vermont, he came west in 1852 and did heroic 
work in the first decade. But in 1863 the Conference questioned his views on the 
Trinity and the resurrection of the body. He was tried and suspended for one year. 
On appeal, the higher court found the verdict unwarranted and reversed the decision. 
But in the meantime he had entered government service. When he was 74 the Confer¬ 
ence asked him to apply for readmission; he did so. His annuity was restored, and he 
lived in the goodly fellowship until he was 90. 

“No man of any denomination impressed himself on church and state as did 
Dr. M. C. Briggs during the formative years of both,” wrote C. V. Anthony. 13 He 
was the challenger of all forms of injustice and iniquity. For a half century he exer¬ 
cised his crusading ministry. He was a personal friend of President McKinley. The 
news of McKinley’s death by an assassin’s bullet came while the Conference was in 
session. Briggs was overcome by the news. His two minister sons, Arthur H. and 
Herbert F„ assisted their sobbing father from the church. It was his farewell to the 
Conference he had helped to found and in which he had such a long and deep 
influence. 

William Taylor, after leaving California in 1856, belonged to the world. But here he 
was affectionately known as “California” Taylor. And to California he returned at the 
end. The home of his son, Ross, was in Palo Alto; here William Taylor spent his last 
days. The funeral service was in the Palo Alto church, but his body was taken to the 
Mountain View Cemetery in Oakland. 

TRIAL BY JURY 

The most bitterly fought trial of a minister in the first century 
came in 1903. John Dempster Hammond was born in a minister's 
family, and named for the pioneer of theological education in Ameri¬ 
can Methodism. He graduated at Genesse College, now Syracuse 
University, taught for two years, then joined the Nevada Conference 
in 1868. When the General Conference discontinued the Nevada 
Conference in 1884, his membership was transferred to California. 
In Nevada he had served as pastor and presiding elder. In California 
he was “Agent of the Book Depository" from 1887 to 1900, then for 
three years Presiding Elder of the Chinese District. 

Hammond was a man of unusual ability and influence, as evi¬ 
denced by the fact that he was elected five times a member of General 

13 Fifty Years of Methodism, p. 34. 
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Conference and twice as reserve delegate. He was an excellent par¬ 
liamentarian, with an intuitive judgment of men and measures. 
Possibly his outstanding characteristic was his ability to make and 
keep friends. 14 For a generation he knew the top brass of his church 
as well as the inconspicuous members of his Conference. With the 
genius of a true politician he knew how to bestow patronage. For 
years he was credited with “carrying the presiding bishop in his 
pocket.” By arrangement, he would meet the bishop at Ogden, and 
as they travelled west would brief him on personalities and issues. 
In the days of the itinerating episcopacy this was often an appre¬ 
ciated service. 15 

In the late 1890’s there were whisperings that his business man¬ 
agement of the Book Depository, now known as the Methodist 
Publishing House, was questionable. In spite of these, his connec- 



John Dempster Plammond 
Pioneer in Nevada 


Thomas C. Iliff 
Pioneer in Montana & Utah 


14 See Memoir by W. S. Matthew, Journal, 1921, p. 207 ff. 

15 Mrs. William Hotle told this writer that when she was President of the Lay Association 
a number of ministers complained to her of this but did not dare to do anything about it. 
So she asked the Bishop to have lunch with her on the train leaving Conference. She prepared 
the lunch. On the train the porter brought a table. They were just starting to eat when 
Hammond appeared to take the Bishop to the dining car. She said that when Hammond saw 
what had happened he looked so dejected that she almost regretted having done it. 
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tions were so influential that they were never brought into the open. 
In 1900, on F. J. Masters’ death, he was appointed to the Chinese 
work. 

But in 1903 the San Francisco press began to “muck rake,” re¬ 
porting not only business irregularities, but that influence with 
bishops and Publishing House had kept these things secret. 16 Four 
of the most prominent Bay Area pastors, E. P. Dennett, A. H. Briggs, 
E. R. Dille, and John Stephens filed charges against Hammond. 17 

The atmosphere of the 1903 Conference was tense. A veteran 
administrator, Bishop Earl Cranston, was in the chair. Hammond 
demanded the floor to defend himself. The accusers consented, pro¬ 
vided they were given the same privilege. Instead, a trial committee 
of fifteen was ordered. The Bishop refused to appoint it and threw 
that responsibility back on the Conference. Each side nominated 
one man, and they chose a quiet, elderly member as the third. These 
were to select the trial committee of fifteen. Feeling was so high that 
in the resulting group very few men prominent in the Conference 
were selected. The Bishop then appointed two seasoned men—H. B. 
Heacock, chairman, and A. T. Needham, secretary. The trial was 
behind closed doors and lasted four days. 18 

The charges were: (1) culpable neglect in management of the 
Depository, resulting in heavy loss; (2) destruction of or refusal to 
deliver books of account necessary to an audit; (3) sale of property 
belonging to the Depository and failure to account for the proceeds; 
(4) sale to the Publishing Agents of trust funds belonging to the 
Conference; (5) use of University securities as collateral for the 
note of two of his friends; and (6) refusal to pay an honest debt. 
The destruction of the books left many uncertainties. 

The verdict was quite inconsistent. The first charge was rejected by 
a vote of 7 to 8. The other six were sustained by votes of 12 to 3, 
9 to 6, 15 to 0, 11 to 4, and 8 to 7. 

The committee then voted 15 to 0 that the evidence did not sus¬ 
tain the charge of “dishonesty in business” and reduced the charge 
to “high imprudence and unministerial conduct.” This was sustained 
by another unanimous vote. 

The committee then “affixed the penalty to be suspension from 

16 The California Christian Advocate, which had remained completely silent during the 
early part of 1903 on this matter, on Sept. 17 noted that “the daily papers are in contortions 
of a sensational fit over the alleged losses of the Book Concern of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” (P. 3) 

17 Journal, 1903, p. 44. 

18 As page to call witnesses and run errands, this writer caught an occasional glimpse and 
heard much of the conversation in the hall. 
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all ministerial functions for one year.” 19 The Conference accepted 
the report, and imposed the sentence. 

Hammond appealed to the General Conference Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee. His appeal was denied. James N. Beard, chief counsel for 
the Church, died of a heart attack not long after, generally credited 
to overstrain due to the trial. After the one-year penalty expired, 
Hammond was given nominal appointments—Agent for the Tract 
Cause, and Conference Secretary for Church Extension—until he 
retired in 1911. He died December 11, 1920. He was a pathetic 
figure during these years—conscious of great influence in the past, 
but with nothing now to challenge his unusual abilities. 

Neither side was satisfied with the verdict. It seems strange that 
any group of men, voting as they did on the specifications, could 
then vote that these charges did not constitute “dishonesty in busi¬ 
ness.” The verdict was a compromise. It was the result of three con¬ 
siderations: (1) Hammond’s loyalty to his friends and theirs to 
him; (2) the feeling that some of his questionable actions came from 
trusting unwisely some of these friends; and (3) the feeling that his 
conduct was due in part to physical sluggishness rather than to moral 
turpitude. He could rise to heights on occasion, as in debate, but 
in everyday details he was careless. 

The Book Concern was opened on February 10, 1850, by Isaac 
Owen and William Taylor. Taylor was its first manager. The Con¬ 
ference appointed the Agent in charge for fifty years. Hammond was 
the last of this succession. Because of the serious condition revealed 
in 1900, the business management was taken over by the Western 
Book Concern in Cincinnati. 

As an indication of the tense situation that had been building up 
in the Conference over the Hammond matter, Bishop George A. 
Miller relates that Bishop John W. Hamilton came to the 1902 
session of the Southern California Conference obviously wearied. 
In reply to the address of welcome the Bishop admitted that “he 
was somewhat fatigued after a week with the menagerie at Ephesus, 
known as the California Conference.” 

Bishop Miller added that “the Hammond case blew all the bad 
air out of the California Conference,” and cited the comment of 
Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, resident Bishop from 1908 to 1916, that 
“the California Conference is the most brotherly I have ever known.” 
The last time he was on the Coast, Bishop Hughes repeated this 
judgment to the writer with considerable emphasis. 


19 Journal, 1903, p. 90. 
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All this was before the day of Certified Public Accountants. Audit- 
ing was done by ministers, usually at the Conference session. It is 
safe to say such a condition as that revealed by the Hammond case 
could not occur again. It was a costly lesson. But it should underline 
for all coming days the Apostolic injunction: “Not slothful in busi¬ 
ness; serving the Lord.” 


11 



Chapter 3 


A Day to Remember—and to Forget 

If, as they say, God spanked the town 
For being over frisky, 

Why did He burn all the churches down 
And leave Hoataling’s whiskey ? 1 

—Charles IC. Field. 

April 18, 1906 was the most lurid and tragic day of California 
Methodism. Lurid, since residents of San Jose, 50 miles away, claimed 
they could read by the light of burning San Francisco. Tragic, since 
50 years later our churches in that city have not recovered from the 
disaster. 

The line of the San Andreas fault was well known. At 5:12 that 
morning the fault opened and closed. But land on the west side of 
the fault moved to the north. At Olema, Marin County, this move¬ 
ment was 17 feet, 6 inches. The grinding of the surfaces against each 
other caused by this movement of the land produced the twisting 
motion, characteristic of this disturbance, and one reason for its 
great destructiveness. 2 

In San Francisco the milkman’s horse was clomp-clomping down 
the street of a sleeping city. Suddenly all was confusion. Walls 
wrenched, tottered, and fell. Tall buildings swayed. Street railway 
tracks were twisted. Streets, in places, dropped as much as six feet, 
fissures opened. Heavy furniture, such as pianos, rolled about in most 
unpredictable ways, or went crashing through a partition. On 
Valencia Street a four-story hotel had its front wall shaken down on 
the sidewalk. The three lower floors collapsed, burying their oc¬ 
cupants, while those on the fourth floor found themselves rolled out 
on the street. The evening before, Caruso, the noted Italian tenor, 
had been taking the lead in “Carmen” at the opera house. When 
he found his bed in his Palace Hotel room travelling crazily about, 
he shouted, “Give me my old Vesuvius!” Water and gas mains were 
broken. Fire broke out in various places; it burned for three days. 

When at last the flames died down, six square miles had been 
burned over, including the business district and the main residence 

1 One of the oldest buildings left uninjured by temblor and fire was the Hoataling Building, 
451 Jackson Street, the office for many years of the distilling company. 

2 For the geology of the quake see The California Earthquake of 1906 written by a group of 
scientists, published by A. M. Robertson, San Francisco, 1907. 
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Burned Area, San Francisco, April 10-20, 1906 


“On no other city since the world began has fate, unmalicious, mechanical, 
and elemental, wrought such a terrible havoc. . . . Never since man began 


shrieking, ‘‘Ain’t this the limit! Ain’t this the limit!” David Starr 
Jordan wrote (this, remember, was before our world wars) : 


A DAY TO REMEMBER-AND TO FORGET 

portions of the metropolis. Estimated dead in the city were 500; 
injured 1500; and outside the city probably half as many more. 
490 blocks were in ashes; 60,000 buildings destroyed. Out of a popu¬ 
lation of 360,000, 265,000 were homeless. They were evacuated to 
the East Bay and down the Peninsula. Thousands camped in Golden 
Gate Park and the Presidio. 

Reactions were varied. A family parrot borne up the street kept 
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to plan and to create has there been such a destruction of the results of 
human effort.” 3 

It is not in place here to attempt a description of the fascinating, 
horrifying days of April 18, 19, and 20, 1906. But their consequences 
to the church cannot be avoided. 

We had 20 church plants in San Francisco. Ten were gone. Of the 
three largest—Central, Grace and Howard Street—only Grace re¬ 
mained. First Church also was a total loss, as was Hamilton. Of the 
remaining ten, all were damaged—some so seriously that they had 
to be torn down. If they had burned, we at least would have had in¬ 
surance to help rebuild. The Book Concern at 1428 Market Street 
was gone, as were the Japanese and Chinese school properties. The 
Deaconess Home and National Training School and the episcopal 
residence were badly shaken. Not one of our institutions escaped 4 
In some ways more serious still was loss of homes and business of 
members. Of Howard Street’s membership, only five were not burned 
out; of First Church’s, only three. And when some weeks later a 
hall was secured for Howard Street and services were announced, 
only three scholars out of a Sunday School enrollment of 248 ap¬ 
peared. 5 

The earth displacement was alternately under the ocean, then on 
shore, at sea again, and once more on land. Church buildings from 
Crescent City to Hollister and Salinas were damaged. Only one build¬ 
ing outside the city was completely destroyed—Santa Clara. First 
Church, San Jose, then on Second Street near Santa Clara, was so 
badly demaged as to be unsafe for use. It was sold, and a new location 
at Fifth and Santa Clara was secured. Here a chapel was dedicated 
on May 20, 1907, and the rebuilt structure on March 19, 1911. 6 
Some smaller properties, as that at Point Arena, had to be rebuilt. 

Losses paid by fire insurance companies and $9,000,000 collected 
by the Red Cross soon started reconstruction at an amazing pace. 
Mary Austin, the novelist, picking her way through a desert of ashes 
ten days after the catastrophe, came upon a placard: 

“Don’t talk earthquake. 

Talk Business.” 

But for the churches it was more difficult. Most of those destroyed 

3 Life's Enthusiasms by David Starr Jordan, Beacon Press, 1906. A graphic account of the 
earthquake by a trained observer is found in his The Days of a Man, World Book Company, 
1906, Vol. 2, pp. 160-187. 

4 From the report of the Rehabilitation Committee of the Conference printed in the Cali¬ 
fornia Christian Advocate, Jan. 1, 1907, p. 13. 

6 California Christian Advocate, August 27, 1907. 

6 A Century of Service, The Centennial Book, p. 21. 
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must find new sites. The old buildings put up in early days were of 
light construction; the new must meet building code requirements. 

It is not easy at this distance to reconstruct the San Francisco scene 
of 1906 to 1908 and its effect on Methodist rebuilding. 

First was the difficulty of securing materials. Practically everything, 
except lumber, had to come from the East. It was said that every side¬ 
track from Ogden to San Francisco was congested with freight cars. 
Naturally large business concerns had the advantage in securing 
necessary materials. 7 

Another factor was political corruption in San Francisco. For years 
the state and this city especially had been suffering from corrupt 
influences in government. Mayor James D. Phelan referred to these 
as “the associated villainies/’ The chief villain was considered to be 
“the Southern Pacific machine,” but in the unholy alliance were 
all manner of vested interests and grafters. The head of the hierarchy 
was Abraham Reuf, a graduate in arts and law of the University of 
California, an unusually able organizer. In 1902, the government of 
San Francisco had passed into the hands of a Union Labor Party, 
headed by Eugene E. Schmitz. It kept the city under its control for 
six disgraceful years. 

Possibly not since the Tweed regime in New York had an Ameri¬ 
can city been so corruptly governed. New York financial interests 
were said to have spent $200,000 in the attempt to secure an over¬ 
head trolley franchise to replace the underground cable system that 
had served the city. (Public transportation is not a new headache!) 
Added to these big financial concerns, the illegal prize fight managers, 
the gambling houses, saloons, Barbary Coast dives, and the more 
respectable “French Restaurants” contributed liberally to the Reuf- 
Schmitz treasury. 

The earthquake and fire gave the administration its golden oppor¬ 
tunity. While newspapers were unable to publish and popular at¬ 
tention was absorbed in salvaging some remnants from the disaster, 
the “associated villainies” had their heyday. 

But reform was starting. Fremont Older of the Bulletin, Rudolph 
Spreckles, and James D. Phelan began to organize opposition. 
William Burns was employed as detective and Francis J. Heney as 
attorney. Indictments were returned against Reuf and Schmitz. The 
supervisors were cornered and one, Galligher, turned State’s evidence. 
So long as these men were the only ones accused, the city’s papers 

7 A personal item may illustrate difficulties faced by individuals. This writer’s fiancee shipped 
from Boston a box of materials for our projected home, containing among other things wedding 
presents she had not had time to open. She has not seen them yet. The shipment was traced 
as far as Denver, and was then lost in the mass of westward moving commodities. 
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supported the prosecution. But when Patrick Calhoun and Tirey L. 
Ford of the United Railways were arraigned the attitude of the press 
changed. This was hurting business; it was retarding the flow of 
capital to rebuild the city. 

Gallager’s house was dynamited. Older was kidnapped and taken 
as far as Santa Barbara in what was believed to be an assassination 
plot. The police department was controlled by the grafters. The 
tension mounted until it seemed the old vigilante days were required 
again. 

Schmitz was convicted of extortion—the immediate offense being 
the collection of $5,000 before the saloon license of a French restau¬ 
rant could be renewed. The evidence was conclusive, but the Court 
of Appeals freed Schmitz on the ground that extortion required the 
taking of property by threat or violence, and that a saloon license 
was not property. Calhoun and Ford were saved by a hung jury. The 
Reuf trial dragged on month after month. The press was hysterically 
demanding that the prosecution end for the sake of “the fair name 
of the city.” The grafters, their moneyed backers, and the papers were 
putting the prosecution on trial. 

Then one morning while the court was in recess a man named 
Haas went from a Kearney Street saloon to the court room, walked 
up within 30 inches of Heney, and fired. The bullet hit him just 
in front of the ear and passed through his head. Heney was not killed, 
though he had an ugly scar for the rest of his life and his cheek was 
flecked by powder burns. 

Hiram W. Johnson volunteered to take up the case, and thus be¬ 
gan his long public career as reform governor and his less worthy 
years in the United States Senate. Reuf was convicted and sent to 
San Quentin. It seemed a small result for the years of agony and 
turmoil; but the gangsters were out. A Hastings Law School pro¬ 
fessor, Robson Taylor, gave a good administration as mayor. And 
San Francisco could live again. 8 

What did all this have to do with rebuilding churches? During 
these tumultuous months when the underworld and big business 
and a large part of the press were putting road blocks in the prose¬ 
cution’s way, the church was the solid core of support. Locally neither 
political party gave unqualified assistance. Judge Dunne, before 
whom the graft cases were tried and who sentenced Schmitz, was 
not renominated by either party. He was placed on the ballot by the 

8 For a fuller discussion of the graft prosecution, see History of California, The American 
Period, Robert Glass Cleland, Macmillan Co., 1923, pp. 430-434, or any standard history of 
California. 
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Good Government League, and was re-elected. 9 Heney and Johnson 
spoke to ministers’ groups until the church felt a personal acquaint¬ 
ance with them. Heney was commencement speaker at the Univer- 
sitey of the Pacific in 1908. At critical points the support of the Prot¬ 
estant churches never wavered. The success of the graft clean-up was 
due to a group of individuals like Spreckles, Older and Phelan, and 
the popular support that had its center in church groups. 

We now come to a third obstacle in the rebuilding of our churches 
—lack of adequate financial support. 

The Board of Home Missions immediately sent $25,000 and 
promised as much more. The bishops met in May, 1906, expressed 
deep concern, and referred relief measures to Resident Bishop Hamil¬ 
ton. Going to the Atlantic Coast to hold conferences assigned to him, 
he was taken critically ill. Surgery was required at year’s end. He 
did not return to California until October 1907. 10 He had been 
unable to help. Bishop Hamilton had the reputation of being an 
unusually successful money raiser, and the Conference had placed 
large hopes on his leadership. 

In February the ministers asked W. S. Matthew, presiding elder 
of the San Francisco District, to go East to cooperate with the Home 
Board in raising funds. Pastors also went in the interest of their own 
charges—E. D. Roley for Asbury (sometimes called Richmond), 
G. A. Reeder for Hamilton, E. G. Keith for Epworth. 

These efforts were disappointing. At the time of the disaster 
men gave generously to the Red Cross, not thinking that these funds 
did not rebuild churches. When, months afterward, these ministers 
went, the moment of excited interest had passed. The president of 
one of the largest banks said to Matthew: 

Almost a million dollars passed through our bank for San Francisco—much 
of it Methodist money. I could have turned a hundred thousand dollars of it 
to our churches just as well as not, for the donors said to me, “Put it where 
it will do the most good.” But it never for a moment occurred to me that 
our ruined churches there would not share in the distribution . 11 

Dr. Matthew had full cooperation with James M. King, Church 
Extension Secretary of the Home Board. Probably $85,000 was 
channelled through the Board’s office in Philadelphia. But King 
died suddenly. Funds sent to the Board were not always properly 

9 California Christian Advocate, Nov. 3, 1908. 

10 California Christian Advocate, Oct. 24, 1907, p. 5. 

11 From a manuscript by W. S. Matthew in the archives of the Conference Historical Society. 
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designated. In all, probably about $100,000 was raised through the 
effort of men on these Eastern trips. 12 

Here in California many churches were injured directly and all 
indirectly. February 3, 1907 was set as Rehabilitation Sunday, and 
each congregation was asked to help. About $45,000 was realized 
from this appeal. But it would have taken a million dollars to 
properly replace our losses. 13 

Buildings that could be repaired were cared for first. Forty-one 
properties were reconditioned in this way. 14 Those that had to buy 
new property struggled along. In a number of cases, they put up 
buildings planned for social halls on the rear of their lots, but used 
them for worship and church school. One of the congregations, 
Hamilton, is, fifty years later, still worshipping in a room designed 
as a gymnasium, while the corner where the sanctuary was to be, 
stands vacant. 

Some of the damaged churches, quickly repaired by the help of 
limited grants from the Rehabilitation Committee, profited by the 
earthquake. 13 By February 16, 1907, the reconstructed building of 
Eighth Avenue Church, Oakland, for example, was in use. $3,500 of 
rehabilitation money had been granted, and the congregation raised 
a like amount. An 18-year-old debt was extinguished, and the con¬ 
gregation entered on the most useful period in its history. 16 Similar 
results were realized in other damaged churches. 

Partly as a result of the earthquake and fire, new congregations 
appeared—as Shattuck Avenue, Oakland; Wesley (now St. Luke’s), 
Richmond; and Burlingame. 

But the original group in San Francisco never came back in 
strength. First Church moved from its pioneer location on Powell 
Street to the corner of Clay and Larkin, where it carries on. Hamil¬ 
ton has been referred to previously. Howard Street relocated at 
Howard and Harriet and rebuilt amply; but it was a victim of the 
changing city. The plant was turned over to the Goodwill Industries, 
and finally burned. Central bought the Leavenworth and O’Farrell 
Street corner where the Alexander Hamilton Hotel now is. It built 
a social hall in which it worked until the William Taylor Hotel- 

12 California Christian Advocate, Sept. 5, 1907, p. 4. 

13 The Protestant Episcopal Church, whose losses were not so great as Methodism's, actually 
did send over a million dollars to San Francisco at this time, J. P. Morgan giving $100,000; 
Calif. Christian Advocate. 

i* California Christian Advocate, February 6, 1908, p. 3. 

15 This writer was in Boston on April 18, finishing a graduate year in theology preparatory 
to going to China to teach in a school of theology which was to be established. Missionary 
funds did not permit the opening of the school in China, and he was summoned to take one 
of the badly injured churches—Eighth Avenue, Oakland. 

10 California Christian Advocate, Feb. 24, 1907, p. 17. 
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Howard Street Church, San Francisco 
Howard and Harriet Streets. 

Rebuilt after fire. 

Temple Church project took shape. Then it merged with Howard 
Street, California Street, and Wesley in the Temple Church. 

Outside San Francisco the only complete loss was Santa Clara. 
It rebuilt on the old location to carry on there another half century. 

The moral of April 18, 1906, a day to remember, is that in case 
of emergency authorities of the church, both local and connectional, 
must act quickly and decisively. The church must remember that 
general relief agencies do not aid churches. If they wish to help 
those of their own household of faith in time of acute need, their 
aid should be sent through church channels, plainly marked. Meth¬ 
odists responded generously in the emergency, as did the public 
generally. But a year, two years later, fervent appeals brought little 
response. In a busy world, time had moved on. “The harvest is past, 
the summer is ended, and we . . .” were not rebuilt. 

NEW HEADQUARTERS 

The California Christian Advocate of March 4, 1909, carried a 
banner headline: 

BOOK CONCERN AND ADVOCATE MAIL 
All mail should be hereafter directed to 
Book Concern Building, 5 and 7 City 
Hall Avenue, San Francisco. 
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Here the “moving” history of the Book Concern came to rest. For 
its beginning we turn to William Taylor’s Story of My Life: 

February 10, 1850, Brother Owen and I, assisted by a few brethren, dug the 

foundation and commenced the erection of a small Book Concern adjoining 

our Church on Powell Street. 17 

After a year there, it went to sea—or at least to Bay—and was 
afloat for two years in Taylor’s Bethel ship. Followed six more loca¬ 
tions; first about the Plaza, then to Mission and Third Streets. Next 
it had thirty years, 1875 to 1905, in its narrow, four-story building 
at 1037 Market Street. On sale of this for $125,000, the store moved 
to rented quarters. Its entire stock was destroyed on April 18, 1906. 

Three days later, Freeman D. Bovard announced: 

“The Western Methodist Book Concern, formerly at 1428 Market Street, 
San Francisco, has rented for one year adequate store room and office in the 
Barkar Block, 2400 Shattuck Avenue, corner of Dwight Way, Berkeley. . . . 
We have telegraphed for a full supply of everything. The sign is up. . . . 
Send in your orders.” 18 

Three prosperous years followed. Berkeleyans bought more books 
than San Franciscans! But on March 31, 1909, the new building at 
3-7 City Hall Avenue, San Francisco was dedicated. It contained the 
Book Room with large basement, two rental stores, an Assembly Hall 
on the second floor, and 78 office rooms. The cost was $120,000. This 
is “Headquarters” during the remaining years covered by this narra¬ 
tive. 

The rather elegant and exclusive address, “City Hall Avenue,” 
has fallen a victim to progress. Enlarging the Civic Center cut off 
the eastward extension of this street, leaving the Methodists holding 
practically all its frontage. For some three decades the city and nation 
maintained an “Avenue” for the exclusive ownership of Methodists. 
But finally the blow fell, and now City Hall Avenue is only a bulge 
on McAllister Street! 

So March 31, 1909, may be taken as the last notable date in the 
immediate reconstruction era, as well as in the “moving” experience 
of the Book Concern. In 1952 a bronze plaque was placed on this 
building, announcing that it is the oldest book store in the State of 
California. 

To the General Conference of 1908 the California Conference 

p. 139. 

i® California Christian Advocate, March 24, 1909. 
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delegation was Freeman 1). Bovard, Advocate editor, W. C. Evans, 
presiding elder, and W. S. Matthew, E. P. Dennett, William Ang- 
win, and E. R. Dille, pastors. 

That body authorized the formation of the Pacific Swedish Mis¬ 
sion Conference. I he Mission met for organization in Oakland, 
September 2, 1908. Bishop Henry W. Warren presided; G. A. Werner 
was elected secretary. Eight members of the California Conference 
were transferred to the new mission group. 

The General Conference abolished the traditional term “pre¬ 
siding elder,” substituting for it “district superintendent.” 

Personal notations during these years 1906 to 1908 include: 

Transferred in during 1907 were 

John F. Wilson from South Japan Conference, for a number of pastorates, including 
the historic churches, First, San Francisco; First, Sacramento; and First, Santa Cruz. 
From 1917 to 1924 he was Superintendent of the Nevada Mission District. 

Clouds B. Sylvester from the Indiana Conference. He was one of the most successful 
pastors in leading county seat cities—Modesto, eight years; San Jose, seven years; and 
Stockton, six years. His popularity in the Conference is indicated by his being a mem¬ 
ber of the General Conference delegations of 1920, 1924, 1932, and 1936. His rich, 
oratund voice and command of devotional poetry were an enriching feature of Con¬ 
ference life. 


W. S. Urmy 


C. B. Sylvester 
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A year later, 1908, Irving B. Bristol came from the Genessee Conference. He had 
experience in reform work there and came to the Northern California Anti-Saloon 
League. He was a sturdy, jovial campaigner and a good pastor. After retirement in 
1937, he returned to New York. Removing thence to Florida, he lived in Sebring to 
the ripe age of 89. 

William Wesley Guth was transferred from the New England Conference. A graduate 
of Stanford in 1895, he studied in the Hastings College of Law and practiced three 
years in San Francisco. He then took his theological degree in Boston, and followed this 
by studying at Halle and Berlin. From the latter he received his Ph. D. In 1908 he was 
elected president of the University of the Pacific. His five years in that position were 
stormy ones. Recruiting a new, well-trained faculty and raising the academic standards 
were his real contributions. (It was in this period that the name of the institution 
was changed to the more realistic College of the Pacific.) In 1913 he transferred 
to the Baltimore Conference, where he was president of Goucher College. He died in 
1929 in his 58th year. He was the son of George Guth, a highly respected member of 
the Pacific German Conference. 

Transferred out in 1907 was Francis M. Larkin. In 1901 he had come from University 
Church, Los Angeles, to Grace, San Francisco. His pastorate was interrupted by the 
earthquake of 1906, when he was made General Secretary of the Laymen’s Relief Legion 
to aid the stricken churches. He was pastor at Redlands and District Superintendent 
of the Los Angeles District, but returned to San Francisco in 1914 as editor of the 

California Christian Advocate. , . 1Qn , 

Four of the patriarchs of the Conference, the so-called Old Guard, died in 1907 


^William Smith Urmy, like C. V. Anthony, was a local preacher in San Francisco 
when the California Conference was organized in 1853, but was not admitted on trial 
until 1854 He served in the effective relation 52 years, known as a revival preacher 
and presiding elder. But though formal schooling was limited, he was somewhat of 
a student The Methodist Book Concern published a volume by him under the title, 
Christ Came Again. His thesis was that this occurred in a.d. 70 with the destruction of 
lerusalem, forcing the Church out into the Gentile world. A son, Ralph B„ had an 
effective ministry in the mid-Atlantic states, culminating in his editorship of the Pitts- 

burgh Christian Advocate. . 

William Roland Gober had a record of over 50 years under appointment. These 
were equally divided between the two main branches of Methodism. He was presiding 
elder in both branches, and a member of the General Conference of both, twice head- 
i„e the delegation. He was a charter member of three annual conferences Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Pacific, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South Three times was 
he elected to preside over his annual conference in the absence of a bishop. He served 
a term in the Assembly of the California legislature, and was for another term Chaplain 
of the Senate. A man of medium height and build, he had a high forehead and Roman 
nose. He has been well called the Little Giant. 

Anthony and Gober died in 1908, followed in 1909 by the fourth of this group, 
Charles E Rich. Rich was thoroughly Bostonian, a pupil of the famous scientist 
Aeassiz at Harvard, a protege of Edward Everett Hale, who in maturity was called 
^the «and old man JvJ England.” He was sent to California by Hale to do city 
missimi work under another noted Unitarian, Thomas Starr King, but soon joined 
the California Conference. He was the organizer of First Church, Oakland, having 
purchased and built on the first and second properties of that congregation. He 
was our first city missionary, and that task in the East Bay was his last work as it 
was the first of his long ministry. He was a small, vivacious man, very fond of childre . 
His Harvard accent endured to the end. He kept up throughout life a warm friendship 
with Edward Everett Hale. By a strange coincidence, both died the same day and at 


^Ellen Green Brigp (1829-1909) merits a place in our narrative as she was the only 
one of the early ministers’ wives who left, in writing, her parsonage experiences. It 
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1852 Martin C. Briggs was seated as the first member of the General Conference from 
California. They were married during the session, and came via the Isthmus. During 
the following years he might be anywhere in California, crusading against slavery 
alcohol, race hatred. She quietly raised her family of five sons, two of whom were 
later members of the Conference, and spared no pains to make unexpected guests and 
her husbands parishioners comfortable under all circumstances. She was Preceptress 
of the "Female Collegiate Institute” while her husband was President of the University 
of the Pacific; for some twenty years the two institutions were separate though 
closely related. Looking back over 56 years as a minister’s wife she wrote, “There were 
no hardships.” 

One other notation in necrology—the passing of Wesley Dennett. He began his 
ministry in Ohio, transferred to Iowa, and finally in 1870 to California. He had 
pastorates in Napa, Grace, San Francisco, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz. He was presiding 
elder of Stockton and San Francisco Districts. Of his two sons, Edwin P. spent hit 
entire ministry in the California Conference. The younger, Lewis L., entered the 
legal profession. He served his home community, Modesto, in many ways, including its 
mayoralty. But his unique contribution was to the development of irrigation. For 
years he was chairman of the State Senate Committee on Irrigation Districts. Always 
a pioneer in economic and social thinking, he did much to stabilize irrigation law 
and practice. He believed the land should not only own the water but also the power 
generated at the reservoir. A considerable part of the prosperity of Stanislaus County 
is due to cheap electric power available alike for urban and rural residents. 
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New Occasions—New Duties 

New occasions teach new duties; time 
makes ancient good uncouth. 

They must upward still and onward 
who would keep abreast of truth. 

—James Russell Lowell. 

During 1906, 1907, 1908, disaster and reconstruction inevitably 
overshadowed all else in the California Conference. The tragedy 
was so overwhelming and attempts at recovery so engrossing and dis¬ 
appointing. But Conferences must, like men, “rise on stepping stones 
of their dead selves to higher things.” 

Numerous reminders there were of that “Day to Remember, as 
when four years later the new building of First Church at Clay 
Street and Larkin was dedicated. 1 Or when on October 10, 1911, 
Central Church, San Francisco, broke ground for its new chapel and 
church school building. The corner of Leavenworth and O’Farrell 
had been purchased for $75,000, the location later occupied by the 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. The complete plant, which was never 
completed, was to be a modified Gothic, Class A structure, to cost 
$ 100 , 000. 2 

But time had moved on. The California Christian Advocate grad¬ 
ually ceased wringing its editorial hands because the denomination 
had not come adequately to the rescue of San Francisco. 

The last vain attempt to rally Methodism to aid in reconstruction 
is reported in the issue of April 15, 1909, when four and a half pages 
pictured the destroyed churches, the makeshifts to which congrega¬ 
tions had resorted, and architects’ drawings of hoped-for plants. This 
produced no notable results. 

Contrasting with this, the issue of April 14, 1910, one year later, 
did not so much as refer to “The Day to Remember.” If not a for¬ 
gotten day, it was an unmentioned day. One of the ministers, having 
a conducted tour of the new Book Concern Building, wrote, “It was 
like the visit of the Queen of Sheba, the half had not been told. . . . 
It has taken time, but the work is magnificently done.” 3 

1 California Christian Advocate , October 20, 1910, p. 5. 

2 California Christian Advocate, October 12, 1911, p. 16. 

3 Monroe H. Alexander. 
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Five new emphases gradually claimed the attention of the Con¬ 
ference. They “taught new duties” if they did not quite make 
“ancient good uncouth.” 

The first of these concerned educational methods. 


A CONCERN FOR EDUCATION 

Up to this time what was known as the Uniform Lesson was used 
in most Sunday Schools. Under this system a committee of the inter¬ 
denominational Sunday School Association selected a Scripture les¬ 
son for each Sunday, which was the text for all departments of the 
school. These courses were so arranged that in a series of years the 
main portions of the Bible were covered. Then the cycle, with varia¬ 
tions, was repeated. 

Two advantages made wide appeal. It enabled pastor or other 
person to meet teachers weekly in preparation for the following 
Sunday. And it made it possible to have one or more substitute 
teachers prepared as to content of Scripture who might be called 
on in emergency anywhere in the school. Its weakness was glaringly, 
ridiculously apparent when a primary teacher was supposed to in¬ 
terest her pupils in Paul’s advice to husbands and wives. 

The General Conference of 1908 made significant changes. The 
incumbent General Secretary, John T. Macfarland, became Editor 
of Church School publications. David G. Downey became Secretary 
of the Board of Sunday Schools, with Edgar Blake, Assistant Secre- 
tary. 

Three major changes followed. First, the Graded Lessons, de¬ 
signed from pedagogical experience, to meet the needs of growing 
persons. Second, a system of teacher training, either in classes or by 
correspondence. And third, a new status was given the religious life 
of children. Wesley based his support of infant baptism on the teach¬ 
ing that they were members of the Kingdom of God. 5 Theoretically 
this was the belief of the Church; but practically children were too 
often regarded in the Calvinistic way of “little sinners on the way 
to big sinnerhood.” 6 

In 1909 and 1910 a series of Sunday School Conventions was held 
over the country. In this State, the dates were Sacramento, February 
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3 to 6, 1910; with Oakland, San Francisco, Fresno, and Los Angeles 
following. These Conventions outlined the new program. And the 
new Board also could announce that in 18 months since its formation 
22 Sunday School missionaries had been placed in the field, who had 
organized 430 new Schools. 

The Board of Sunday Schools was later (1928) merged in the 
Board of Education. Downey became Book Editor, and Blake was 
elected a bishop. But their vigorous administration had brought 
important results. These Sunday School Conventions were repeated 
year by year until the new system was supposed to be understood 
by pastors and by alert laymen. 



Oliver H. Langdon 

Among the enlisted men who were in San Francisco on the way 
to and from Manila during the Spanish-American War was a youth 
from Nebraska, Oliver H. Langdon. Fie was to have the leading 
part in introducing the new educational program. On being mus¬ 
tered out, Langdon completed his college and seminary work and 
joined the California Conference in 1910. In 1923 he became Con¬ 
ference Secretary of the Board of Church Schools. In the thirteen 
years he held this appointment he was in truth a field man. Fie had 
visited each church in the Conference except three. His delightful 
stories and his limericks made him friend of young and old as he 
worked for better teaching. In 1949 he and Mrs. Langdon went to 
Lincoln, Nebraska for a class reunion. They were hurrying south to 
perform the marriage service for their younger son when an auto¬ 
mobile accident brought instantaneous death to both. 
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A CONCERN FOR MISSIONS 

A second factor that pushed rehabilitation out of mind was the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. This was interdenominational. It 
held a national convention in Washington, D. C., in February 1909, 
and then carried out a program of conventions in leading cities 
throughout the country. 7 During the following years these were re¬ 
peated annually. 

The national officers were strong men, deeply concerned for the 
missionary cause. The text of the movement was, “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every creature.” Like the concur¬ 
rent social movement it stressed loving one’s neighbor as one’s self. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church selected as its general secretary for 
the movement a young Y.M.C.A. man, S. Earl Taylor, 8 who was 
later to have a leading part in the Centenary and the Inter-Church 
World Movement. The chairman of the San Francisco committee was 
William G. French. 9 

The Laymen’s Movement was simple and effective. It proposed: 

A Laymen’s Committee in every Church. 

A carefully prepared Church budget. 

A personal solicitation of every member and constituent. 

A weekly subscription to church and missions paid through duplex envelope. 

For several years the Laymen’s Missionary Movement carried on, 
receiving pages of space in church papers, giving “before and after” 
tables for churches in widely different environments. It thus put an 
end to financing the Kingdom by occasional emotional appeals. By 
setting the pattern that has since been followed, it rendered a most 
important service. 

This concern for missions came to one of its finest expressions in 
the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh, June 14 to 23, 
1910. Under the powerful leadership of John R. Mott careful pre¬ 
liminary studies had been made. There were 1355 delegates and 
thousands of visitors. Spheres of responsibility on mission fields were 
carefully studied and assignments made. In general it was a germinat¬ 
ing experience for the ecumenical movement. In particular it set up 
the International Missionary Council, with Mott as chairman, to 
continue the work of co-ordination and cooperation. Its influence 
reinforced the Laymen’s Missionary Movement in the California 
Conference and throughout the United States. 

7 California Christian Advocate, Feb. 25, 1909, p. 3. 

8 Ibid, Sept. 9, 1909, p. 8. 

® Ibid, March 10, 1910, p. 9. 
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A CONCERN FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 
The dawning industrial age of the later 1800’s had increased ma¬ 
terial resources markedly. But its benefits were unequally distributed. 
Frederick Lewis Allen uses Andrew Carnegie as an illustration of 
this. In 1900 he owned 58i/£% of the stock of the newly organized 
United States Steel Corporation. His personal gain from it that 
year was over $23,000,000. He had no income tax to pay. That same 
year the average pay of workers in the United States was between 
$450 and $500. Carnegie’s income from one corporation was equal 
to the wages of 50,000 men. 10 

And neither industry nor society nor government took responsi¬ 
bility for industrial accidents, illness, age, or unemployment. The 
men took the risk. For years John McDowell was one of the secre¬ 
taries of the Presbyterian Board of National Missions. He had lost 
an arm, and the time came when he had to establish the date of the 
accident, which happend in a Pennsylvania coal mine. He found 
this entry on the company’s books: “Today a mule worth $250 was 
killed by an explosion. The mule was driven by John McDowell.’’ 
That was all. A mule was worth money, but the arm of a young 
miner was not worth mentioning. 11 

Those at the top of the business financial scale felt that the eco¬ 
nomic system as then operating was well pleasing to God. John D. 
Rockefeller could say confidently, “God gave me my money.” Com¬ 
petitors who had been forced to sell to the larger corporation or 
fail were not so sure of this interpretation of the divine purpose. 
And men working in steel mills a twelve-hour day, seven days a 
week, with twenty-four hours of continuous duty when the shift 
changed, might also be pardoned if they questioned God’s approval 
of the existing order. 

Nor was all of this confined to the more industrialized East. In 
1907 a pastor from Richmond, David W. Calfee, introduced in the 
California Annual Conference this resolution: 

Whereas, there are corporations in this state that require their employees 
to work thirteen hours a day, and at a change of shift twenty-four hours 
without rest. 

Therefore be it resolved that the California Annual Conference protest 
against such injustice, and request the Legislature to remedy the evil by 
proper legislation . 12 


10 The Big Change , Harper and Bros., p. 27 ff. 

11 By the Way, an Autobiography, Francis J. McConnell, Abingdon-Cokesbury, p. 223. 

12 Journal, 1908, p. 44. 
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The editor of the Advocate , F. D. Bovard, was named to present 
this request to the legislature. 

Perhaps no contrast between the beginning of the twentieth 
century and its mid period is more significant than the difference 
between rich and poor. Factories sought cheap labor. Southern Eu¬ 
rope especially offered an eager supply. In 1907 immigration reached 
1,285,349. 13 For the most part these newcomers settled in industrial 
districts and in city slums. Often surroundings and standard of liv¬ 
ing were desperately low. “The Iron Law of Wages” is a phrase from 
English industrial life; its meaning is that all wages tend to fall to 
the level which the most unskilled and most desperate men will 
accept. Labor unions were few, and except in some favored crafts 
they were weak. In their absence the Iron Law of Wages had little 
to interfere with its terrible effect. 

During the later part of the nineteenth century American churches 
were in what was called “the age of complacency.” Individual men 
must be saved. But even as large hearted a man as Dwight L. Moody 
could say repeatedly that the world was a sinking ship; the Lord had 
given him a lifeboat, and said, “Moody, rescue as many as you can 
before she goes down.” Social concern in the churches was not 
articulate. 

But the conscience of mankind was stirring. Over much of the 
world protest was beginning. 

In China, Sun Yat Sen and mission schools were spreading discon¬ 
tent with the old order. The hoary Manchu dynasty fell in 1911. 

The Filipinos were the first people of the Orient to be exposed 
on a general scale to Western education. 

Japan was revolutionizing its life. 

In Russia discontent led to the organization of the Duma, a 
national legislature. But powers of privilege suppressed it until 
awakening forces of revolution startled and terrified the world. 

Germany reached her highest point of cultural influence. 

Scandinavia was organizing her cooperatives and labor groups. 

In England, Philip Snowden and Arthur Henderson, trained in 
Methodist class meetings, were active in rising labor groups. The 
House of Lords lost its veto power. 

In the United States the spiritual rootage of this movement was 
not difficult to find. Basically what came to be known as “the Social 
Gospel” was simply reaffirmation of long neglected elements promi- 

13 Frederick L. Allen, The Big Change, Harper and Bros., p. 52. 
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nent in the Bible, especially in the prophets and the teachings of 
Jesus. 

In New York’s depressed East Side a Baptist pastor had labored 
for ten years. Before leaving for Europe he left a manuscript with 
publishers. After busy months abroad, he returned to find his book 
widely but controversially known. For Christianity and the Social 
Crisis 14 deeply stirred English speaking Protestantism. Its author, 
Walter Rauschenbusch, became the prophet of the social awakening. 
A series of books by him culminated in A Theology for the Social 
Gospel . Men in many denominations followed him. 

It was easy for Methodism to take its place in this company. A 
century and a half before, Wesley had rigorously preached and 
practiced it. John Richard Green in his A Short History of the Eng¬ 
lish People wrote, “The noblest result of the Methodist revival was 
the steady attempt, which has never ceased from that day to this, to 
remedy the guilt, the ignorance, the physical suffering, the social 
degradation of the profligate and the poor.” 

On December 3, 1907, in Washington, D. C., the Methodist Fed¬ 
eration for Social Service was organized. “A Statement to the Church” 
was issued, signed by seven members of the Executive Committee, 
sixteen members of the General Council, and forty-two others. 

The officers were: president, Herbert Welch, Ohio Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity; first vice-president, John Williams, Commissioner of Labor, 
Albany; second vice-president, Harry F. Ward, Union Avenue 
Church, Chicago; and secretary-treasurer, Worth M. Tippy, Epworth 
Memorial Church, Cleveland. 

Many of the other signers were men prominent in church and 
nation, as Governor J. Frank Hanley of Indiana, John R. Mott of 
the Student Volunteer Committee, industrialists James N. Gamble of 
Cincinnati and John S. Huyler of New York, several bishops and 
college presidents, and six editors of Methodist papers. Only two 
were from west of the Mississippi—Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Juvenile 
Court Judge of Denver, and a Seattle pastor. 

The statement opened by declaring the Federation “entirely un¬ 
official and desiring to remain so, but Methodist in its origin and its 
purposes.” Reciting political, industrial, and social conditions which 
needed reformation, it declared that “unless these come to pass, the 
Kingdom of God, which is righteousness, peace, and joy cannot be 
supposed to have fully come.” Most of these problems “grouped 
around factory and city,” and included “all problems which touch 

14 Macmillan Co., 1907. 
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the daily lives of God's children, our brethren.” The purpose of 
the Federation was “to bring this neglected half of the Gospel back 
into the full recognition of the church”—“to broaden her evange¬ 
lism, to save more men, and to save men more completely.” 15 
The General Conference of 1908 recognized the Federation and 
directed that three bishops be assigned to its Executive Council. It 
proposed four questions to the Federation for investigation and re¬ 
port to the 1912 session: 

1. What principles and measures are so evidently righteous and Christian 
as to demand the specific approval and support of the Church? 

2. How can the agencies of the Church be wisely altered to promote these 
purposes? 

3. How can we best cooperate with other denominations for these ends? 

4. How can ministerial study in seminaries and conferences be modified 
to give better preparation to our ministers? 

A Social Creed had been prepared by the Federation. This the 
General Conference adopted. Later that year the Federal Council 
of Churches was organized. It also adopted the creed, which then 
became known as The Social Creed of the Churches. 

While no Californians were in Washington to sign this opening 
“Statement to the Church,” they were soon in action. On August 3, 
1908, Edward P. Dennett addressed the San Francisco ministers' 
meeting 16 on the Federation. The California Christian Advocate 
of September 10 carried an article by him on The Social Message of 
the Bible j 17 in which he said “a willing ignorance is a moral obliq¬ 
uity.” And at the Conference session of 1909 the Committee on State 
of the Country said that “one of the most important movements in 
Methodism is the organization of the Methodist Federation for So¬ 
cial Service. . . . We are glad to know that a California Conference 
Branch has been organized with a goodly list of ministers and lay¬ 
men as charter members.” 18 

Among those prominent from the first were L. M. Burwell, D. W. 
Calfee, E. P. Dennett, E. R. Dille, F. P. Flegal, W. S. Kelly, L. L. 
Loofbourow, S. Quickmire, C. A. Richardson, and E. R. Willis. 
These were joined later by, among others, Arthur H. Briggs, George 
H. Colliver, Correll M. Julian, Andrew Juvinall, George A. Miller, 
Edward L. Peet, John R. Wilkins, and Dillon W. Throckmorton. 
Resident Bishops have been cooperative with the Federation. 

15 The Statement and list of its signers was published in full in the California Christian 
Advocate, June 11, 1908, pp. 14-15. 

10 California Christian Advocate, August 6, 1908, p. 12. 

17 California Christian Advocate, Sept. 10, 1908, p. 7. 

18 Journal, 1909, p. 96. 
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Two literary contributions to social action should be noted. The 
Christian Program by Edward P. Dennett was published by the 
Methodist Book Concern. It was an exposition of John Wesley’s 
General Rules, which have held their place in the Discipline, al¬ 
though they are no longer required to be read annually in each con¬ 
gregation. Dennett’s contention was that Methodism’s chief contribu¬ 
tion was the manner of life it inspired, and that this had its best 
expression in the General Rules. These he summarized under five 
headings: The Harmless Life, The Unworldly Life, The Humane 
Life, The Aggressive Life, The Devout Life. Here are such sentences 
as “Philanthropy in giving can never make up for misanthropy in 
getting,” and “The Methodist Church must have the sense of law 
and order of the Roman, the love of beauty of the Greek, and the 
terrible zeal for righteousness of the Hebrew.” 

The poet of the social awakening was Edwin Markham, in his 
young manhood a member and local preacher in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 19 

While teaching in Coloma, the worn-out camp where gold was 
discovered, he first saw a copy of Millet’s picture “The Man with the 
Hoe.” That night he wrote the first stanza: 

Bowed by the weight of centuries, he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face. 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

It was thirteen years before he saw the original picture. Then the 
four other stanzas flowed out, white hot. 

“The hoeman might be a stooped consumptive in a New York 
sweat shop, a man with a pick spending nearly all his days under¬ 
ground in a West Virginia coal mine, a man with a labor-broken 
body carrying a hod in a London street, a boatman with strained 
arms and aching back rowing for hours against the heavy tide of 
the Volga,” 20 said Markham. Here 


19 R. E. Wenk was a graduate of the University of the Pacific and of Boston University 
School of Theology, a careful and exact man. In an article in the January 2, 1908 edition of 
the California Christian Advocate, p. 43, he tells of student days in San Jose. He was in 
Pacific and Markham in San Jose Normal School. “We became fairly intimate, exchanging 
books and written matter.” After his years in Boston, Wenk was pastor in Placerville. In the 
meantime Markham had been teaching at Coloma and was then elected County Superintendent 
of El Dorado County, living in Placerville. “We were intimate again, being frequently in the 
rooms of each other . . . again and again he came to the study with something he had 
written . . . While residing here Markham was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and for a time held a license as a local preacher, but he suffered his license to expire and his 
membership to lapse.” 

20 Quoted by William L. Stidger, Edwin Markham, Abingdon Press, p. 161. 
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“Humanity betrayed, 

Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy.” 

Markham maintained his mixture of religious mysticism and social 
passion to the end. In his Eighty Songs at Eighty, he says: 

Why does he make our hearts so strangely still, 

Why stands he forth so stately and so tall? 

Because he had no self to serve, no will 
That does not seek the welfare of the All. 

He rhymed in beauty and in power the '‘protest that was also 
prophecy”—“Bread, Beauty, Brotherhood.” 

The Alan with the Hoe made a wide impression, having been 
translated into forty languages. But this was especially true in North¬ 
ern California. First published in the San Francisco Examiner, 21 
that paper started a column for correspondence and comment on the 
poem. The column grew into a page, headed “The Persistent Dis¬ 
cussion of the Man with the Hoe.” This page the Examiner carried 
for six months. The San Francisco Bulletin also ran a daily feature 
on it. President David Starr Jordan of Stanford lectured over two 
hundred times on it pointing out the part war had played in making 
the Hoeman. 22 

Markham said, “there (Coloma) I joined the Methodist Church 
at twenty-two years of age. A man we called ‘A.J.,’ a presiding elder, 
preached from time to time. When he came, we were great cronies. 
He taught mathematics in the College of the Pacific. He was close 
to my soul. We were kindred spirits. He was no mere theologian. . . . 
He was a powerful preacher, full of thought, quoted Kant and Hegel 
in his sermons, knew the poets in spite of the fact that he was a 
teacher of mathematics . . . and knew the conclusions of science. . . . 
He was one of the strongest factors in my young life. Christ was 
personified truth in him. . . . He always came loaded to the hilt 
with notes on life. . . . He came into the community by stagecoach 
once in three months. Two or three nights ‘A.J/ and I sat up all 
night talking over the problems of existence—and of how we could 
work out a rational ground for religion.” 23 

21 Dec. 26, 1899, “in the dawn of the twentieth century,” Markham said. 

22 Data from Edwin Markham by William Stidger, p. 148 ff. Stidger was a member of the 
Calif. Conference. Dr. Jordan brought Markham to Stanford to lecture and meet students. 
It was there the present writer began an acquaintance that carried on for thirty years. 

23 Stidger, ibid, pp. 232-233. What a tribute to the old time presiding elder, with “a tuft 
of beard on his chin”! “A.J.” was A. J. Nelson, previously referred to. 
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If the presiding elder did much for the young school teacher, he 
in turn did layman duty in preparing the way for the preacher to 
advocate the social awakening. 

The introduction of critical study of the Bible in the later nine¬ 
teenth century had emphasized the human side of Biblical revela¬ 
tion. Now the social awakening brought new stress on the dignity 
and value of man. Ministers have always preached on “I Believe in 
God/’ Now they often followed with another on “I Believe in Man.” 
It was a heady wine that could lure the ungrounded into a type of 
humanism. There was the danger of becoming crusaders for social 
causes rather than ministers of the reconciling Gospel of Jesus, the 
Christ. This tendency was evident enough to call forth the oft 
quoted parody on the Westminster Catechism: “The chief end of 
God is to glorify man and to enjoy him forever.” 

From 1908, the organization of the Methodist Federation, to 
1917, our entry into World War I, the social awakening and its in¬ 
fluence in the churches was strong. During 1917 to 1919 war activi¬ 
ties absorbed attention. In the 1920’s the liberal movement, closely 
associated with the social gospel, faced the Fundamentalist reaction. 

Theologically, the social gospel emphasized the Kingdom of God, 
which it rescued from oblivion, and the power of love as a creative 
force. Rauschenbusch’s analysis of social conditions, made from the 
viewpoint of these convictions, was searching and convincing. This 
analysis still stands, though under the plea of realism, his conclu¬ 
sions, especially the power of sacrificial love to change social condi¬ 
tions, have been challenged. Rauschenbusch said, “Our capacity to 
build society depends on our power of calling out love. . . . Every 
step in social progress demands an increase in love.” 24 But he did 
not minimize the power of evil forces. In his Theology for the Social 
Gospel he gives six chapters to sin. He believed in “original sin” 
strongly, but stresses its social rather than its biological nature. “Sin 
is not a private transaction between the sinner and God. Humanity 
always crowds the audience chamber when God holds court.” 25 Later 
he says, “An enlightened conscience can not help feeling a growing 
sense of responsibility and guilt for the common sins under which 
humanity is bound and to which we all have contributed.” 26 

Rauschenbusch’s foil was an Evangelical and Reformed Church 
minister, Reinhold Neibuhr. He was “among the prophets” of the 
awakening. But the experiences of depression and war led him to 

24 Dare We Be Christians, p. 31. 

25 Ibid, p. 48. 

2(5 Ibid, p. 91. 
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hold that the Kingdom of God will not come within history; it lies 
beyond history. As for the transforming power of love, he holds that 
such love “transcends the possibilities of human life in its final 
pinnacle as God transcends the world.” 27 

Is it possible that Neibuhr’s “pessimism” may be found as “un¬ 
realistic” as he claimed Rauschenbusch’s “optimism” was? 

A CONCERN OF YOUTH 

The Institute idea did not originate in California. In various 
sections of the country youth was moving in the same direction. We 
shared this impulse with many others. But we did pioneer in four 
developments: 

The first was the use of lay leadership. In 1917 James K. Stinch- 
comb, a young business man from Grace Church, San Francisco, was 
elected Field Secretary, and the young people assumed full respon¬ 
sibility for his support. He had modest scholastic training, but a 
fervent spirit and the ability to grow. He served until his death in 
1923. Beyond his ability to organize, he was a winsome interpreter 
of Christ to youth. As an indication of the affection he called forth 
among the ministers, the Conference ordered a memoir inserted in 
the Journal, 28 a unique tribute. 

“Big Jim” was followed by another Jim—James McGiffin. In the 
Field Secretaryship he served this Conference until 1931, when he 
went to Southern California in a similar position. Under the Di¬ 
vision of Home Missions of the Board of Missions he was placed in 
charge of the educational work of the church in Hawaii. Alaska and 
finally Puerto Rico were added to his field. Under both Jims there 
was strong evangelistic emphasis. 

These two unusual leaders did this Conference important service 
during the “Flaming Youth” period following World War I. A third 
layman, Paul Campbell, was Field Secretary from 1931 to 1940. 
Then ministerial leadership took over: Daniel D. Walker, 1940 to 
1943; Arthur V. Thurman, 1943 to 1947. 

A second pioneering venture; in our youth work was the intro¬ 
duction of smaller groups—a plan finally adopted generally. 

A third field was the use of the Methodist Hymnal at Institutes. 
This may have been hard on the books, at first borrowed from nearby 
churches, but was a valuable training in churchmanship. 

Finally, and probably most important, was the introduction of 
Junior and Intermediate camping institutes. In Sonoma County’s 

27 An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, p. 37. 

28 Journal, 1923, p. 465. 
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rural areas Methodism had at that time a number of competent 
women workers. This was before ordination of women had been 
granted, or Conference membership. Salaries were small; the church 
offered them no pension benefits. This group was prepared in the 
San Francisco National Training School of the Women’s Home Mis¬ 
sionary Society. They had the zest and devotion that makes pioneer¬ 
ing hardships attractive. Prominent among them were Beulah Balde- 
ree, Jessie Marguerite Cole, Charlotte Hickman, Charlotte Jones, and 
Clarice Myers. Some were teacher trained. In the smaller communi¬ 
ties they worked with large numbers of boys and girls, as well as 
high school youth. Charlotte Hickman took the initiative in plan¬ 
ning a Junior Institute on the Russian River. This was in 1923. 
They soon added camps for intermediates. The program was an 
adaptation of that for older youth. Thus began what was probably 
California’s chief contribution to the Epworth League program, 
which in time was followed by the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 

The first Epworth League Institute, predecessor of the later Sum¬ 
mer Camp program, was held in 1909. Up to that time youth gather¬ 
ings had been of the convention, speech making type. But in the 
California Christian Advocate of February 11, 1909, appeared an 
article by Percy F. Morris, Berkeley layman, on “Epworth League 
Institute, What is it?” This innovation was to take place in Central 
Church, Stockton, on March 22 to 28. There was to be a “faculty” 
(the term is significant of new emphasis) headed by Edward M. 
Randall of Chicago, General Secretary of the League. With him 
were: W. W. Guth, Bible; Carl M. Warner, Morning Watch and 
Spiritual Life; George A. Miller, Missions; A. C. Bane, Temperance; 
and E. R. Dille, Literary and Social Work. A better group could 
scarcely have been selected. The program was much the same as 
that still followed: morning watch, forenoon classes, afternoon rec¬ 
reation, evening assembly. This first institute began Monday evening 
and closed Sunday afternoon, an order that held for years. The 
change to an opening date of Saturday evening, closing Friday 
evening, is the significant alteration. 

The early Institutes were warmly personal and challenging. Dan 
Brummitt, editor of the Epworth Herald, described them as “a 
combination of college, circus, and camp meeting.” Of the 140 
present at Stockton, seven indicated their purpose to train for the 
ministry, five for missionary work overseas, and three for full time 
Christian service with field undesignated. 29 The Institute movement 
was off to a good beginning. 

20 California Christian Advocate, issues of April 1909, carried full coverage. 
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But why in California should Institutes stay indoors? Next the 
locale was Mt. Hermon, and in 1915, Asilomar. Here the “one big 
Institute plan” reached its zenith, with enrollments of over one thou¬ 
sand. These were youth from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, as well as from the Methodist Episcopal Church. There was 
quickening enthusiasm in these larger gatherings. The sending of 
George A. Miller to Panama, which developed into the Panama- 
Costa Rica Mission, could scarcely have occurred from separated 
groups. 

At first Institutes were dressed up. But when they left Asilomar 
they began roughing it. Each group provided its own shelter, if 
any, and did its own cooking. To camp for a week in Humboldt’s 
finest forests was in itself an inspiration. 

These do-it-yourself Institutes were followed by the Camp Kitchen 
era. Frank Fellers, a Sebastopol layman, son of Lorenzo Fellers, a 
member of the Conference, built a marvellously compact and effi¬ 
cient trailer, and organized a kitchen crew. For several years he 
took this trailer from one Institute to another all summer long. This 
relieved youth and faculty of taking food, dishes and tables, and 
brought the benefit of large scale buying. It enabled Institutes to go 
farther afield, as to the Modoc Lava Beds. During depression years 
its low cost enabled many to go who could not have done so other¬ 
wise. 

Next came the age of developed camps with permanent kitchen, 
dining room and dormitories. Increasing population and more strict 
sanitary requirements have necessitated this. Monte Toyon near 



Carl M. Warner 
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Santa Cruz where Carl M. Warner was the proponent, and Sierra near 
Huntington Lake, came first; then Skylandia on Lake Tahoe; then 
Shasta, a 99-year lease from the National Forest—complete the pic¬ 
ture up to mid-century. These are under control of Methodist Camps, 
Incorporated, created by the Annual Conference. In addition to 
these church owned grounds are others leased from year to year. 

Each of these phases of development had it peculiar advantage. 
Some values have been lost in the evolution while many others have 
been gained. Certainly the summer camp program, begun so en¬ 
thusiastically in 1909, has grown into a major interest of the Con¬ 
ference. 


A CONCERN FOR MATURITY 
Mr. and Mrs. George Montgomery 80 owned property in what was 



Fred Finch Orphanage 

Upper—Campus in 1900—Lower—Campus in 1928 


30 Carrie Judd Montgomery was a devoted woman of intense and emotional religious life. 
At one time she felt she had the gift of tongues, and could speak Chinese. She went to China 
to evangelize through this gift; her stay was not long, and what work she did was through 
missionaries on the field. 
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then known as Beulah Heights. 31 There were two residences; one 
quite large, which they had used as an orphanage. W. C. Damon, 
Superintendent of neighboring Fred Finch Orphanage (later to 
become Fred Finch Children’s Home), heard that the Montgomerys 



Beulah Home 


were planning to give up their work with children. He presented 
to them the need for a home for retired ministers, and suggested 
that they deed the property to the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
this purpose. The matter was referred to J. H. Wythe, Jr. of the 
then Superannuates Endowment Fund. Representatives ol: the Con¬ 
ference did not see the way clear to accept the responsibility. At the 
suggestion of resident Bishop Edwin H. Hughes it was offered to 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. The national body accepted 
the task. A new building, meeting state requirements for such insti- 

31 The area south of Lake Merritt was, before incorporation into Oakland, divided in a 
number of more or less distinct communities. Some of these names are perpetuated in the list 
of Conference appointments, as Elmhurst and Melrose. Another, Fruitvale, disappeared from 
the list when in 1929 it was united with St. Andrews to form the present Laurel. Beulah Home 
derived its name from Beulah Heights, the region just north of Mills College. Methodism had 
a Beulah Camp Grounds in this section, where camp meetings were held until after the turn 
of the century. 
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tutions, was erected on a nearby location, 4690 Tompkins Avenue, 
Oakland. The first unit was dedicated in 1929. Its capacity has since 
been increased by two major additions and by the erection of several 
cottages. Thus the Beulah Rest Home, now the Beulah Home, came 
into existence. 

If any one name could be singled out for long continued and 
capable leadership for the Home during these years, it would prob¬ 
ably be that of Mrs. John Stephens. 32 The Home is the only project 
in this Conference owned and operated by the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service, successor to the Woman’s Home Missionary So¬ 
ciety. 

A second item in this concern for maturity relates to the retired 
ministers. To be sure this is not new at this period, but a decisive 
step was taken—the organization and incorporation of the Confer¬ 
ence Claimant’s Endowment Board. 

The Methodist minister is to receive a “comfortable support.” 
Theoretically this always applied to those known as superannuates 
as well as to those under appointment. In earlier years there was no 
set age at which ministers might or must retire. Many worked until 
death overtook them; others were frequently referred to as “worn 
out preachers,” often an accurate description. 

The comfortable support was to be provided by an annual collec¬ 
tion in each congregation. But there were churches to build, debts 
to pay, and inadequate support for pastors to be remedied. Income 
for retired men was based on years of service. For many years this 
was only $1 per service year. Fifty cents per church member was 
asked of each church to supply this. There never was enough to do 
so. In 1909 C. V. Anthony, for example, had served 41 years. His 
annuity was $33, eighty cents per year of service. He also had a 
necessitous grant of $152, making a total of $185, or $4.51 total per 
service year. He was one of the most honored members of the Con¬ 
ference. 33 

Various expedients were tried to correct this situation. One of the 
first and shortest lived was an assessment of 1 °/ 0 on cash salaries paid 
by the church. At another time a Mutual Aid Society was formed. 
Membership now was voluntary. Each one who chose to enter the 
group paid 1%, but this fared no better. A third proposal was a 
voluntary group in which each one paid $10 on the death of any 
other member of the group, for the benefit of the deceased’s family. 
This also failed to show survival value. 

32 The distinguished service of John Stephens is noted elsewhere. 

33 See p. 4. 
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The Lay Association made the first effective move. A Laymen’s 
Relief Association began to collect cash, which Peter Bohl of Sacra¬ 
mento invested in real estate loans. In 1891 it gave $100 to the Con¬ 
ference—its first earned interest. 34 

In 1904 the Conference created a Superannuates Endowment 
Fund, with J. H. Wythe, Jr. as Agent. His salary was $1,200, with 
$300 allowance for house rent, to be paid by a 1% assessment on 
salaries. He gave the balance of his life to this work. Wythe was a 
small man, in stature and in some other ways, but with the strength 
of a consuming passion. His father was an early and an eminent mem¬ 
ber of the Conference, and the son had a deep affection for it and its 
membership. He was fussy, consuming much time with his reports, 
and pages in the Journal. And, though the Conference gave him 
permission to make his pulpit schedule in the churches and granted 
him right of way, pastors disliked to have him come and were glad 
of excuses to defer his visits. Much of his effort was spent in getting a 
community to give a lot and build a cottage for a former pastor, now 
retired. Title rested in the Fund, but the superannuate had life oc¬ 
cupancy. In this way some thirty of these properties were scattered 
over the Conference. They served an immediate need, but were 
later sold as a matter of policy. Wythe filled an important place in 
the developing sense of responsibility for the retired ministers. 

In 1909 the Lay Association and the Conference authorized a 
non-profit corporation, The Conference Claimants’ Endowment 
Board of the California Annual Conference of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church. To it the Lay Association turned over $14,108, all in 
real estate loans, and the Endowment Fund its assets of about $20,000 
cash and its real properties. The action of the two groups, meeting 
together, was taken on August 19, 1910, 36 and of the Annual Con¬ 
ference on September 26, 1910. The articles of incorporation were 
issued later in this year. 

The Trustees of the new Board were: 

Laymen: Peter Bohl, J. F. Forderer, James A. Johnson, George D. 
Kellogg, W. F. McClure and C. B. Perkins; Ministers: F. D. Bovard, 
E. R. Dille, A. J. Hanson, C. A. Richardson, C. M. Warner and 
George W. White. 37 The Board then and since has been able to 
command as capable leadership as the Conference affords. 

Under I. B. Bristol as Executive Secretary (1923-1937), invest¬ 
ments were made by E. P. Huston of Sacramento. With H. E. Milnes 

34 Journal, 1891, p. 85. 

35 Journal, 1910, p. 96. 

30 Journal, 1910, p. 44. 

37 Journal, 1910, p. 44. 
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(1937-1945), a second phase of the Board’s history began. Loans 
were made largely in the East Bay, that they might be within per¬ 
sonal observation of the Executive Secretary and the Executive Com¬ 
mittee. Up to the end of the period covered by this narrative, in¬ 
vestments have been almost exclusively in first deeds of trust on 
owner occupied homes. These have given a return of 6%. The man¬ 
agement has been so successful that it could say that through war 
and depression it has never foreclosed a loan nor had a loss. Further¬ 
more it never has had a drive or a campaign for funds. It has adhered 
to its one purpose—to raise and invest funds for the benefit of re¬ 
tired ministers and widows of ministers. It has built up its funds 
by quiet solicitation of gifts, life income contracts, and bequests. 

In 1947 Executive Secretary L. L. Loofbourow reported assets of 
$611,981.39, with no indebtedness, and a rapidly increasing dividend 
to the Conference. In 1947 it was $19,000. As this year the churches 
gave $61,902.14 for their retired men and women, the Endowment 
Board earned and supplied 30% as much as the churches raised. 

While this concern for maturity has not been as much in the 
mainstream of Conference life as the other concerns have been, 
Beulah Home and the Endowment Board have made a worthy place 
for themselves and a worthy contribution to the Conference. 

THE CONCERN ABOUT ALCOHOL 

A sixth concern was developing through these years—the concern 
about the saloon and alcohol. This was interdenominational, yet 
Methodists probably took the leading part. The Anti Saloon League 
announced itself as “The Church in Action against the Saloon.” 
Beginning slowly in the early years of the century, it increased in 
strength for two decades. The program was to vote the saloon out 
of small political units—towns and supervisorial districts—and as 
success was achieved in these, to move on to larger areas. Entire 
counties thus became “dry,” and the goal of statewide prohibition 
was attempted. As the movement grew it became politically expedient 
for candidates and men already in public office to announce them¬ 
selves as dry. 

In 1913 the Local Option campaigns were adding more and more 
dry territory. Heading the Anti Saloon League was D. M. Gandier, 
a tall, lanky Scotch-Canadian Presbyterian. Ralph Connor, popular 
Canadian novelist, had Gandier as the hero in his book, The Pros¬ 
pector . He was an exceptionally able leader—fair, courteous, far 
sighted, respected by supporters and opponents alike. Assisting him, 
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and on his death taking up the leadership, was Arthur H. Briggs. 
Briggs had withdrawn from the Conference in 1903; he was read¬ 
mitted in 1915 and served in the Anti Saloon League until his death 
in 1934. Also in League leadership were impassioned Adam C. Bane, 
more phlegmatic I. B. Bristol, and cool organizer Don O. Colegrove. 

A typical report was that from Santa Clara County. In 1913 there 
were local option elections in each of the five supervisorial districts 
and in most of the incorporated towns. A. H. Briggs tells of the 
part played by Gandier and each of the Methodist pastors. He then 
closes with this merited comment: 

“Back of these and many other splendid workers is a man to whom 
the largest credit is due. For 21 years David Starr Jordan has been 
going over this valley, using his notable position and his eminent 
standing as a scientist unequivocably and always for temperance and 
righteousness. He was never too busy to aid in a temperance fight. 
. . . And now that so large an advance has been made toward his 
desire, we give honor to whom honor is due.” 38 

On April 23, 1914, a headline extending across page 2 of the 
California Christian Advocate read, “Vote California Dry on Novem¬ 
ber 3, 1914.” Chief emphasis was on an initiative measure to pro¬ 
hibit the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors. The measure did 
not carry this year, but it did receive over 350,000 affirmative votes. 
This result immediately set the dry forces at work preparing for 
another attempt in 1916. 

Again this year the California Christian Advocate carried the 
headline, “Vote California Dry, November 7.” As in 1914 this initia¬ 
tive measure failed. But it received 100,000 more votes than two years 
before. Though it was still about that number of votes short of a 
majority the feel of victory was in the air. 

Before the California election of 1918 Congress had voted to 
submit to the states a dry amendment to the constitution. So this 
year the question was on its ratification. The strategy was to elect a 
dry legislature, since approval rested with that body. Incumbents 
Governor William D. Stephens and Lieutenant Governor C. C. 
Young both declared for ratification. Stephens’ opponent, San Fran¬ 
cisco Mayor, James Rolph, had consistently opposed all dry moves. 
In Nevada, Governor E. B. Boyle was the first state executive to 
declare for ratification. His opponent also was in favor. 

In the November election the dry forces were successful. Stephens 
and Young were re-elected, and both Senate and Assembly were 

38 California Christian Advocate, June 27, 1912, p. 9. 
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committed to ratification. This was done promptly when the legisla- 
ture convened in January. 

While the finale did not come until 1919 this concern against 
alcohol was taking strong hold on California Conference Methodism 
in the years following the San Francisco disaster. It was certainly 
one factor in diverting the thought of ministers and laymen into 
new channels. 

A movement paralleling that for prohibition and brought about 
by the same concern was directed against legalized, regulated 
prostitution. It was known as the Red Light Abatement Law and was 
aimed at the property owner. It provided for the closing of any 
property used for this purpose. Its chief proponent was State Sena¬ 
tor Edwin D. Grant, son of veteran minister W. P. Grant. It was 
enacted by the legislature. Here, as against alcohol, much of the 
preparatory work had been done by President Jordan of Stanford. 

The years from 1909 to 1914 were not spectacular, as the preceding 
ones had been. The church was scarcely conscious of what was trans¬ 
piring. But these six concerns: 

The concern for education, 

The concern for missions, 

The concern for social justice, 

The concern of youth, 

The concern for maturity, and 
The concern about alcohol 

reoriented the life of the Conference. They make these outwardly 
quiet years one of the constructive periods in California Methodism. 
This was well, for the church needed these new resources for the 
stormy years ahead. 

While war began in Europe in August 1914, it did not vitally 
affect the California Conference life until eighteen months later. 

Meantime it was occupied with its local affairs, with the General 
Conference session, and with the Panama Pacific International Ex¬ 
position. 

IN CHURCH BUILDING 

Calvary Church, San Francisco, W. L. Stidger, pastor, put into 
operation the first illuminated, revolving cross. 

Historic Santa Cruz, H. E. Milnes, pastor, announced plans for its 
fifth building. Although it was one of the earliest organizations, no 
annual conference was held there until after this building was com¬ 
pleted. With its new facilities the Conference met there in 1916, 
1919, 1922, 1924, 1926 and 1932. 
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Palo Alto, C. M. Warner, pastor, dedicated in 1914 the building 
which, with extensive alterations and additions, has continued to 
house this growing congregation beyond the limits of this volume. 

And First Church, Oakland, erected what was up to this time the 
most extensive and costly building in the Conference. Land, build¬ 
ing and furnishings cost $267,650.50, which was covered by the sale 
of its former property at 14th and Clay Streets for $268,000, which 
left “a small balance in the treasury.” The new building was at 
Broadway, 24th Street and Webster. 

IN ADMINISTRATION 

Three new District Superintendents were named in 1915: John 
Stephens, E. P. Dennett and Carl M. Warner. No one of them con¬ 
tinued more than three years. A successful pastor does not always 
make a contented Superintendent. Stephens was succeeded by George 
W. White, Dennett by H. E. Milnes, and Warner by C. A. Richard¬ 
son. Then when a little later F. P. Flegal took charge of the Napa 
District and John Wilson of the Nevada, the “Leonard Cabinet” 
was completed. Under the strong administrative leadership of Bishop 
Adna W. Leonard, 1916 to 1924, it was probably the most compact 
and efficient administrative group of the half century. But these 
qualities, combined with its long tenure, brought about the Con¬ 
ference reaction of 1923. 

IN THE YOUTH GROUP 

These were exhilarating years with the Epworth Leagues. The 
Asilomar Institutes were drawing a thousand or more youth each 
summer. James Stinchcomb was developing true leadership. In 1916 
John D. Crummey was president, following Percy F. Morris and 
Charles H. J. Truman. Later presidents were: O. D. Jacoby, Harry 
Holledge, Jess A. Berger, Blanche Bowers, Esther Helgeson and 
fames H. Corson. They not only served the youth of their day but 
developed powers of spiritual leadership that have been of great 
value to the church in following years. 

The most dramatic and far reaching episode for youth in this 
period occurred in 1916. George A. Miller had an apprenticeship in 
Manila. Then he returned to California and pastorates in First 
Church, San Jose, and Grace, San Francisco. Bishop Oldham had 
selected him to start a Mission in Panama, brought into prominence 
by the opening of the Canal. “The Board has no money for this. 
Raise your own salary and expenses and come.” The Epworth 
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League Institute at Asilomar knew of this request. Saturday night 
a group of faculty and students took Miller out on the sand dunes. 
“If we promise the support ($1,200 plus $600 expenses, the mission¬ 
ary minimum at the time) will you go?” That night the Millers 
talked it over, and in the morning George said, “Yes.” That after¬ 
noon there was a map of the Canal on the blackboard, “$25 an inch 
to send the Millers to Panama.” A South Church League shouted 
“Three inches!” and that started it off. Soon the Millers were out in 
the Carribbean. “Where shall they go now? We can’t leave them in 
the ocean.” “To Costa Rica!” And sure enough, before the year was 
out, the Miller family was not only through the Canal but became 
the first representatives of a Protestant Church to enter Costa Rica! 

It meant that George Miller left the largest church we then had in 
our largest city, a house, and $3,000 cash salary for all the uncer¬ 
tainties and toils of opening a new Mission. 

Later he became Missionary Secretary for South America. In 1924 
he was elected bishop. His residences were Mexico City, Buenos 
Aires, and Santiago de Chili. Anticipating the rising nationalistic 
spirit, in each of these areas he trained the national workers so that 
they could select a bishop of their own nationality. “I’ve worked my¬ 
self out of most of the jobs I’ve had,” he expressed it. The young peo¬ 
ple of the Leagues carried out their part of the undertaking. They 
supported the Panama project financially and spiritually. 40 

IN DENOMINATIONAL LIFE 

March 31, 1916, was the hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Francis Asbury. The centennial was observed in the annual confer¬ 
ence session and in local churches. Ezra Squire Tittle, President of 
Drew Theological Seminary, published Francis Asbury, Prophet of 
the Long Road.* 1 The denomination raised a special fund of $50,000 
to erect a bronze equestrian statue of Asbury in the nation’s capital. 
The four hundredth anniversary of the posting of Luther’s thesis 
occasioned renewed emphasis on Protestantism’s history. 

Denominationally the General Conference at Saratoga Springs, 
New York, in May was an absorbing topic. 

California Conference was represented by three Superintendents, 
John Stephens, E. P. Dennett and H. B. Johnson; one editor, F. D. 
Bovard; and two pastors, H. E. Milnes and George A. Miller. The 

40 For the fuller story of this Institute and what came of it, see Miller’s Twenty Years After, 
1936, printed privately, or his autobiography, Growing Up, Parthenon Press, 1959. 

Methodist Book Concern. 
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laymen were R. V. Watt, Robert Davies, E. D. Grant, C. H. Dunn, 
John Tunnicliffe and Miss Lulu Heacock. 

Unification of the two main bodies, divided in 1844 over the 
slavery issue, aroused most enthusiasm. Commissions appointed in 
1912 reported progress. At the year end, the anniversary of the 
Christmas Conference of 1784, when the Methodist Episcopal Church 
came into being, was looked to for actual plans. In the meantime 
the main issue seemed to be not integration of races, but the con¬ 
stitutional question of the power of bishops. The Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church continued the original position that bishops “are entirely 
dependent on the General Conference. . . . Bishops derive their 
power from the election of the General Conference and not from their 
ordination.” This authority the seceding Methodists refused to ac¬ 
cept, as in the case of Bishop Andrews, who by marriage had be¬ 
come a slave holder. The South Church view was that the bishops 
were “a co-ordinate branch, the executive power of the government.” 
This made the bishops a Supreme Court, with veto power over ac¬ 
tions of the General Conference. 42 

On the local level, however, the legal question was not considered. 
Bishop W. R. Lambuth, inspirational missionary leader of the South¬ 
ern body, addressed the Annual Conference on “The Conquering 
Power of the Bible.” The Epworth Leagues united in a most en¬ 
thusiastic Institute at Asilomar. And the Pacific Conference adopted 
the College of the Pacific as its educational project. 43 

Six bishops were elected for service in the United States and two 
as missionary bishops. Edwin H. Hughes, for eight years resident in 
San Francisco, was assigned to Boston. One of the new group, Adna 
Wright Leonard, pastor of First Church, Seattle, came to San Fran¬ 
cisco. He early launched a centralized plan for San Francisco 
churches, specializing on evangelism and relief of unemployment. 44 

The General Conference of 1908, following the model set by the 
California Conference, had organized a Laymen’s Association. J. A. 
Patten of Chattanooga, Tennessee was President, with Rolla V. Watt 
as Vice-president. Later Watt held the chief office. The 1916 Confer¬ 
ence strengthened this organization. In the field of lay activities an 
amendment to the constitution of the church was passed, giving lay¬ 
men membership in the annual conferences. This was sent down to 
the annual conferences for ratification, as was required for a change 

42 For a discussion of the legal question involved see Advocate, Aug. 17, 1916, p. 3. 

43 Advocate, Oct. 26, 1916, p. 11. 

44 Ibid, Aug. 17, p. 8. 
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in the constitution. The conferences did not vote favorably on this, 
so it did not become law. 

Another important action was to set aside 1916 to 1919 as the ob¬ 
servance of the one hundredth anniversary of missionary work. This 
plan was later adopted by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and was the basis of the Centenary Movement, which was a major 
emphasis of succeeding years. The first statement of plans was issued 
at the close of this year. It was published in full in the California 
Christian Advocate of December 7, 1916. It became one of the major 
objectives of the year 1918. 

At each session of the General Conference during these years the 
rule on amusements was debated. The original statement by Wesley 
in the General Rules was that “it was expected of all who continue” 
in the societies to refrain from “the taking of such diversions as can¬ 
not be used in the name of the Lord Jesus.” But early in American 
Methodism this was made more specific. In the section of the Disci¬ 
pline, Chapter VI, Trial of a Church Member, was Section II, Im¬ 
prudent Conduct. This was defined as, among other things, “dancing, 
playing at games of chance, attending theatres, horseraces, circuses” 
and other practices “obviously of misleading or questionable moral 
tendency.” 

The argument for removing this section was that it was never 
enforced. In favor of retention it was claimed that removing this 
section would be “letting down the standards” and removing safe¬ 
guards from youth. In 1824 the catalogue of “obviously misleading” 
recreations was removed and the original Wesleyan statement sub¬ 
stituted for it. 

IN THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 

This was the attractive and absorbing concern of 1915. The first 
vessel transited the Panama Canal in August 1914, but the inter¬ 
ocean waterway, dreamed of for three centuries, was not officially 
opened until later. The Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
was planned to celebrate the completion of the Canal, and also the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the Pacific Ocean by 
Caucasians. 

The location was the Marina, fronting the Bay, near the Presidio. 
One of its buildings—the Palace of Fine Arts, was proposed as a 
permanent structure. The Exposition opened on February 20, 1915, 
and closed December 14. 

The San Francisco Council of Churches built a tabernacle at the 
corner of Van Ness Avenue and Bush Street. Here evangelistic serv- 
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ices were carried on through the period of the Exposition. Billy 
Sunday, then at his height of popularity, poured out his incompara¬ 
ble vocabulary of slang as he exhorted men to “hit the sawdust 
trail.” 45 William Jennings Bryan on a Sunday afternoon spoke to 
8,000 in the building, according to the Christian Advocate, and an¬ 
other thousand were turned away. It was “an evangelistic address on 
the first commandment.” 46 Probably Bryan was at his best in such 
a service. 

The interdenominational Committee of One Hundred, consti¬ 
tuted with Bishop Hughes as Chairman, to represent Protestantism 
at the Exposition, reported that it spent on exhibits, conferences and 
evangelistic services $94,000. All bills had been paid. 

More than 800 conventions and congresses met in San Francisco 
during 1915. Many of these were of significance to church people. 
Some were interdenominational, as the World Bible Congress and 
the International Peace Congress. The Methodist Commission on 
Unification held a session here. 

Then there was a Methodist Day and a College of the Pacific Day. 
In this group Epworth League Day, sponsored by youth of the two 
Methodisms, was the most notable. The parade, according to Ex¬ 
position officials, was the largest held on the grounds. The picture 
taken by the official photographer showed over a thousand individ¬ 
uals, and banners and group markings were much in evidence. This 
outpouring was recognized by a medal and special award. 

The exhibit of the Methodist Book Concern, housed in a bunga¬ 
low, received a gold medal from the Department of Education for 
its display of uniform and of graded Sunday School materials. And 
the highest award of the Exposition, the Grand Prize, was awarded 
it for the excellence of printing and binding of books. 

The annual conference session, September 15 to 21, met in the re¬ 
located and rebuilt Howard Street Church, now at the corner of 
Harriett. Bishop E. H. Hughes presided. Edwin Markham was a 
visitor. He addressed the Conference and read his poem, “Earth is 
Enough,” written for a Poetry Festival at the Exposition. Through 
the courtesy of the Exposition management, the Sunday morning 
services were held in the Civic Center Auditorium. At 2:30, C. B. 
Sylvester preached the missionary sermon, “Love Among the Ruins.” 
The Epworth League service and a temperance rally at 7:30 were 
in the Civic Center Auditorium. The official photographer of the 
Exposition took a picture of the Conference membership. 

46 California Christian Advocate, Aug. 29, 1915, p. 12- 

46 Advocate, July 29, 1915, p. 12. 
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The spectacular feature of the Exposition was the Tower of Jewels, 
with its elaborate illumination. Before the close of 1915 the lights 
were turned off and the tower razed. But two of the murals painted 
for the Exposition by Frank Vincent De Mund were preserved in 
the Public Library of San Francisco. One of these was The Pioneers 
Leaving for California.” At the right was a snow-covered eastern 
village—home, school, church; on the left, California with a copious 
horn of plenty awaited them. Middle background was the oxdrawn 
covered wagon. In the foreground, life size, were the founders of the 
new State—the preacher, the jurist and the school teacher. The 
preacher was a portrait painting of the stalwart William Taylor. 

THE YEARS OF NEW CONCERNS IN REVIEW 

Church membership did not increase normally during these pre¬ 
war years. In 1913, with a 7.7% gain, the Conference passed the 
25,000 mark. The following years showed a 4.2% gain in 1914, a 2% 
loss in 1915, gains of 1.7% in 1916 and of 1.6% in 1917. In 1918 it 
was 1.3%, and in 1919 there was a 2% loss. Thus for the five year 
period it had a 4.5% gain, bringing membership up to 26,363. 

Figures for the government’s religious census for 1915 gave a total 
church membership of 38,708,149. Roman Catholic members were 
13,794,637, an increase for the year of 136,850. Methodist increase 
was given as 213,460. Methodist Episcopal membership was 3,603,- 
265, while that of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was 
2,005,707. Baptist gain was 122,125, and Presbyterian 56,019. 47 

The Methodist Book Concern adopted the name Abingdon Press 
for trade outside the church. The name is derived from Abingdon 
Maryland, where Cokesbury College, Methodism’s earliest college, 
was located. Francis Asbury laid the cornerstone in 1785. 

During 1915 and 1916 evangelistic services continue to occupy 
much space in Christian Advocate news notes. But criticism appears of 
evangelists. The large meetings are now by Billy Sunday, one time 
big league short stop, then Bowery bum, then a convert. Few men 
have been able to include so much physical exercise in preaching as 
did he. And who else ever had such a volcanic outpouring of slang? 
The Advocate describes it as “coarse, rude, vulgar, but it works.” 48 
And of course lesser and less worthy imitators appear. One of these, 
Don Shannon by name, conducted a Fresno meeting in such a way 
that the Official Board of First Church in that city published a notice 
in Fresno newspapers stating “our sincere regret” at his methods 

47 California Christian Advocate , Feb. 25, 1916, p. 7. 

4 ® Ibid., Nov. 18, 1915, p. 5. 
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and conduct. 49 And the Methodist press carried a “Criticism of Pres¬ 
ent Day Evangelism" by Bishop Joseph F. Berry. 50 

But probably the commercialization of evangelism by techniques 
its representatives well understood was the chief drawback. This 
was true in smaller communities as well as in great city meetings. 
There were instances where an evangelist came to a California 
town, held a three weeks’ meeting, and departed with as much in 
collections as the resident pastor received in salary for a year. 

There was a note of complacency during these years. It had been 
many years, even in Europe, since there had been a major war. 
Progress was in the air. There was a sense in which the Church, with 
Browning’s peasant girl on a Spring holiday morning, could sing, 
God s in his heaven, all s right with the world.’’ Arbitration treaties 
were enacted, and Andrew Carnegie built an imposing home at 
The Hague in Holland for a Court of International Justice. And 
the Methodists and the Protestants were, after all, doing pretty well. 

In the quadrennium 1910 to 1914 the San Francisco Area showed 
the largest membership gain of any area in the country, 30.2%; it 
was second in per capita giving to ministerial support; it was first in 
apportioned benevolences and in all disciplinary benevolences. 51 
And why take the joy out of life by pointing out that the phenomenal 
growth in Southern California accounted for much of this. Method¬ 
ists from the “Bible belt” had discovered sunny Southern California. 

40 California Christian Advocate, Dec. 9, 1915 P 4 

50 Ibid, Feb. 10* 1916, p. 2. ' 

51 California Christian Advocate, Aug. 4, 1915, p. 4. 
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The War to End All Wars 

War is a monster of such hideous mein 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 

But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

(Adapted from Alexander Pope.) 

United States political life in the first two decades of the century 
exhibited its own variation of the age-long struggle of conservative 
opposed to progressive, of the contented against the concerned, of 
the defenders opposing the protestants. It was not as simple as “haves” 
vs. “have nots,” though wealth and want were factors. 

The century opened with eminently conservative William Mc¬ 
Kinley as President (1897-1901). In the Congress he had been author 
of one of the high tariff laws, so congenial to manufacturers and 
financiers. He was followed by his vice-president and opposite, 
Theodore Roosevelt (1901-1909), a dynamic progressive. Then 
came William H. Taft (1909-1913), impersonating comfortable 
content. 1 In 1912 the Republican party split, and Theodore Roose¬ 
velt and Hiram W. Johnson, reform Governor of California, headed 
the Progressive or “Bull Moose” party. This gave the election to 
Democrat Woodrow Wilson (1913-1921), former Princeton Uni¬ 
versity President and later Governor of New Jersey. He was the 
son of a Presbyterian minister, well trained in political science, his¬ 
tory and economics. Temperamentally he had the school teacher 
attitude. In 1916 he was unpopular with leadership in his own party, 
and was renominated grudgingly. 

In Europe the German Empire had built up through universal 
military training a most effective army. Commercially she was chal¬ 
lenging Britain’s world trade, especially in the near East. Russia, 
England and France were known as the Entente Powers. On June 28, 
1914, Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Austria was assassinated at 
Sarajevo, Bosnia. Austria declared war on Serbia. The powers began 
to mobilize their armies. Finally, on August 1, Germany declared 
war on Russia, and on the 4th, on France, Belgium and England. 
Thus war engulfed Europe. 

1 Taft, who was a very heavy man, was described by one of his political opponents as “a 
large body surrounded by friends who knew exactly What they wanted.” 
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During this time the American people in general and certainly 
California Methodists were largely concerned with their own political 
and economic affairs. To be sure they “viewed with alarm” the 
building up of great armaments and the commercial rivalries of 
Europe. But the economic slump of 1914 was much more to the 
point. 2 It was to a people largely unprepared that the outbreak of 
a major war came. President Wilson, on the day war was declared, 
issued a Proclamation of Neutrality, and urged that “every man 
who really loves America will act and speak in the true spirit of 
neutrality.” 3 In this he certainly reflected the feeling of a large 
majority of United States citizens. 

With a financial depression under way, the war in Europe offered 
a golden harvest. As a neutral the United States had certain rights 
under international law. 

As both belligerents increasingly invaded neutral rights, Wilson 
carried on diplomatic exchanges with both groups, sometimes with 
temporary success. But the situation worsened; incident followed 
incident, as when a German U-boat on May 7, 1915, sank the British 
liner “Lusitania,” carrying a large passenger list and some munitions. 
One hundred fourteen United States citizens lost their lives. Probably 
the only way to have maintained neutrality was for the President 
to have withdrawn United States protection from travelers and 
ships in blockaded waters. But American pride and profit scarcely 
permitted this. So the drift toward involvement continued. 

In the 1916 campaign a Congressman from New York used the 
phrase concerning President Wilson that “he kept us out of war.” 
It was described as the one spark in the Democratic National Con¬ 
vention. It became the campaign slogan, the text for campaign 
oratory. It should be said that Wilson himself never used this; but 
he allowed the campaign to be conducted largely on this issue. 

Thus Wilson was elected November 3, 1916. On April 2, 1917, 
he asked Congress for a declaration of war against Germany. On 
April 4, Good Friday, the resolution was passed. Fifty members of 
the House dissented, and six Senators. 

After August 4, 1914 the war in Europe had claimed a place along¬ 
side the Dry Campaign. The first emphasis was prayer for peace. 
Numerous articles appeared in the Advocate. In September, the 
President issued a proclamation for a national day of prayer for the 

2 The California Christian Advocate of Nov. 1, 1914 had a page and a half article on un¬ 

employment in San Francisco, Ears to the Ground, The Tread of the Unemployed Army Is 
Heard . 7 

3 Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, Basic History of the United States, New Home Library, 
p. 428. They deal with the social, economic and political aspects of the war, not the military. 
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nations at war. His Thanksgiving Proclamation said, “It has been 
vouchsafed to us to remain at peace with honor, and in some part 
to succor the suffering and supply the needs of those who are at 
war.” 4 

The Board of Missions began early to call for aid for the churches 
in the war zones. 5 This need was held before the churches, con¬ 
stantly. October closed with Grace Cathedral filled to hear David 
Starr Jordan speak on “Confessions of a Peacemaker.” The Advocate 
reported that it “represented the true Christian spirit which must 
prevail if civilization is to continue.” 6 

In its issue of December 31 the editor comments first on “The 
Failure of Prayer for Peace or Victory,” which he says should more 
properly be the failure of prayer misconceived. He then summarized 
the year, ending with an optimistic note. It is “a foundling war. 
No one is willing to father it, and all those engaged are frantically 
trying to disown any responsibility.” He then recounts the progress 
of dry strength, of red light abatement laws and other moral gains 
in the Pacific Coast States. 7 

Veteran pastor-presiding elder-editor W. S. Matthew read the 
Pastoral Letter, accepted by the Conference of 1915, and recom¬ 
mended for reading in the churches. He quoted at length from the 
Methodist Recorder, London: “For years Christians have been pray¬ 
ing for a revival. Now it has come, at least partially. . . . We believe 
that a few misguided individuals forced this great evil upon the 
world, but He has used it for the greater good of His children. . . . 
God is causing His kingdom to come.” Then the Letter goes on: 
“There will be a great task for neutral America at the end of this 
world war, and a great opportunity for the Christian churches.” 8 

The contemporary editor of the California Christian Advocate was 
much more realistic. He did not himself take sides as between the 
contestants. He emphasized the difference between an army and a 
police force, and strongly supported the latter on an international 
level. 9 He saw the shallowness of war-time religious revivalism and 
wartime prosperity. 10 He strongly supported the Board of Sunday 
School’s special program for Rally Day on “The Patriotism of 
Peace.” 11 And on August 19, he gave the first editorial to “Peace 
Propaganda,” an eight point program. 

4 California Christian Advocate, Nov. 5, 1914, p. 3. 

5 Ibid, Sept. 17, 1914, p. 1. 

o Ibid, Nov. 5, 1914, p. 3. 

i Ibid, Dec. 31, 1914, p. 3 f. 

s Journal, 1915, p. 117. 

0 California Christian Advocate, June 17, 1915, p. 5. 
ibid, June 17, 1915, p. 2. 

ii Ibid, Aug. 12, 1915, p. 5. 
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Possibly the sharpest controversy of the year arose over the resigna¬ 
tion on June 8 of Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan. He had 
been a powerful pleader for three causes, monetary reform (“Thou 
shalt not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold,” which gave him his 
first nomination for the presidency), then for prohibition and for 
peace. The Christian forces of the nation looked to him for leader¬ 
ship now on this last issue. As the attitude of President and Cabinet 
grew more belligerent toward the Central Powers, he felt that to 
sign Wilson's reply to Germany of June 18 would be unfair to the 
cause nearest his heart. He asked for a delay of a year before taking 
drastic steps. When overruled on this he resigned. There was much 
criticism of his action, many church people feeling he should have 
remained to voice his and their opposition. 

With the close of July, war casualties were estimated at 2,500,000 
killed and twice that number wounded—the first year’s toll. One 
unexpected result of the war was the prohibiting of all sales of vodka 
and other alcoholic beverages throughout Russia. This was done by 
edict of the Tsar. England, France and Italy were limiting the sale 
of liquor as a war measure. 

1909 to 1914 did not produce a normal number of permanent workers for the 
Conference, nor yet a considerable group of men transferred in or out, or deaths. 

As an example, in 1911 ten were received on trial. Eight of these were for the 
Oriental groups. Of the two Caucasians received, one was discontinued in two years, 
and the other withdrew a little later. 

Among those received in 1909 was William C. Poole. He came from Australia, and 
after student charges was pastor of Wesley Church, San Francisco. With World War I 
he went to England with the Y.M.C.A. Here he found himself quite at home and 
remained for ten years as pastor of Christ Church, an independent congregation in 
the Lambeth section of London. He served also as president of the World’s Sunday 
School Association. He finished his active ministry with ten years as pastor of Central 
Methodist Church, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and returned to California. Poole had 
an unusual command of the English language, which he used beautifully and effectively. 
He retained his membership in California Conference until transferred to the Eastern 
South America Conference. 

In 1913 two quiet, hardworking, consistent pastors were received on trial. Stephen 
C. Thomas was born in Paradise Valley, Nevada, one of the very few natives of the 
Silver State to enter the Conference. It is fitting that in later life he gave years of 
service as assistant in First Church. Reno. The second was James H. Phillips, the last 
of the Cornish brethren to spend years underground, then break away, finish prepara¬ 
tory school and college, and serve in long and creditable pastorates. He served the 
Sebastopol Church eighteen years. 

George H. Colliver was received on trial in 1914. He was closely associated with the 
College of the Pacific most of his life. A graduate of both Academy and College, he 
returned to organize its Department of Bible and Religious Education, the first on the 
Pacific Coast. Some instruction in Bible was required of every student at Pacific during 
his thirty-eight years on the faculty, which brought him in personal touch with 
thousands of young people. For twenty-seven of these years he gave personal leadership 
to youth of minority groups on the fringe of Stockton’s “skid row.” He believed 
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George H. Colliver William L. Stidger 

religion must be socially dynamic, and thus supplemented his academic work by con¬ 
tinuing contact with underprivileged groups. His social concern also expressed itself 
through participation in the Methodist Federation for Social Action. Of the Conference 
chapter he was president in his later years. 

Colliver was uniquely Californian. He was the son of a Cornish hard-rock miner, 
born in Hornitas, Mariposa County. His life, with the exception of student days, was 
spent within two hundred miles of his birthplace. But through his students his in¬ 
fluence reached afar. 12 

Transferred in during 1913 were: John L. Seaton, who came from Dakota Conference 
to be President of the College of the Pacific. President Guth’s chief service was in 
raising the scholastic standards for both faculty and students; but there was some¬ 
thing overbearing in his disposition that stood in the way of his highest service. Seaton 
was more quiet, more friendly, more constructive. With W. P. Stanley as Vice-president, 
steady advance was made. A successful campaign for $300,000 added endowment began 
to give brighter outlook. 

Of wholly different type was William I.. Stidger, who, as a probationer, was trans¬ 
ferred in from New England Conference. He was at Calvary, San Francisco during the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, went “Traveling Human”—unusual recording of usual 
incidents, and published his first book, Giant Hours with Poet Preachers. At First 
Church, San Jose, he illuminated the resurrection window which a predecessor had 
installed, and had the city coming to view it—’’more people than were ever in the 
church before,” claimed Stidger. After these two pastorates, he left for varied fields. 
Finally, as Professor of Homiletics in Boston University School of Theology, he “dis¬ 
covered” the Symphonic Sermon. In this he took a text and especially a bit of poetry 
which recurred at intervals through the discourse like the theme in a musical compo- 


12 See Pacific Review, January 1958; also Journal, 1958, p. 251. 
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sition. Stidger was a most engaging personality and a poet of real worth. He never 
specialized in humility nor underplayed an experience. It is well to remember Bill 
at his best—as in “I Saw God Wash the World Last Night,” “J u< ^ ean Hills are Holy,” 
“I Want to Go to School to God.” And if a preacher’s sermonic liver gets sluggish, 
Symphonic Sermons 13 is not a bad prescription. 14 

Leaving our appointment list in 1913 were: W. W. Guth, to Goucher College, Balti¬ 
more; and Freeman D. Bovard. 

In the middle period of California’s Methodist ministry one of the conspicuous names 
was Bovard. Six brothers entered the ministry, four serving in California—Marion, 
George, William and Freeman. Freeman was longest and most intimately associated 
with this Conference. 

His ministry began in the South, where his last work was as Vice-president and Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Southern California. In 1885 he transferred 
to this Conference for pastorates and presiding elderships. In 1900 he became editor 
of the California Christian Advocate. In 1913 he went to Philadelphia as Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. His death came in 
1920. 

He was a finely built man, impressive in appearance and quiet and kindly in speech 
and act. He was stable in judgment. Often chosen to represent his Conference, he 
stood well before state legislature and in councils of the church. He was always loyal 
to the administration of the church, 15 as well as to its doctrines and policy. He was a 
moderate conservative in theology and economics. His fine sense of loyalty was illustrated 
in 1900. He was in charge of the Chinese work. A serious epidemic of bubonic plague 
occurred. Chinatown was quarantined, and its people suffered from fear and isolation. 
Bovard took the available safeguards of immunization, moved to Chinatown, and re¬ 
mained there through the epidemic to give courage and help to its people. That 
generation of Chinese never forgot. 

His successor as editor was Francis M. Larkin, in many ways Bovard’s opposite. He 
was slight, aggressive, and a reformer by nature. In personality and editorship he 
represented the newer social and ecumenical concerns that were claiming the attention 
of the church. 

Taking their place on the roll of Our Honored Dead were: Moses S. Cross, one 
of the best trained and finest Christian spirits of the Conference in the closing years 
one century and the opening of another. He had taught Greek and Hebrew in 
Garrett Biblical Institute. He then studied four years in Berlin and Leipzig and a 
year in Athens. He came to University of Pacific in 1891, and served it faithfully dur¬ 
ing its darkest period. He was professor of Greek and Latin, then the Deanship was 
added to his duties. Finally he was Acting President for two years. When W. W. Guth 
took over the administration. Cross was retained by the Trustees as Dean and Vice- 
president; but the new President early parted company with him. Always frail, his 
death soon followed (1911). He was an example of the then ideal of education and 
culture—artist, musician, classicist, gentleman. The music of the Methodist Hymnal 
contained an example of his work as a composer. 16 

Another noteworthy death in 1911 was Arnold T. Needham. Among the many con¬ 
tributions of British Methodism to the California Conference were two brothers, 
Arnold T. and Adolphus H. Needham. Born on the island of Guernsey, their parents 


13 George H. Doran Co., 1924. 

14 Nexus, the magazine published by the School of Theology, had a fair and appreciative 
article on Stidger in the February 1959 issue. 

16 As previously noted, when the Hammond case was highly controversial in the Confer¬ 
ence, it was mentioned only once editorially in the Advocate. After the trial he referred to the 
daily papers as in “contortions of a sensational fit over supposed losses of the Book Concern’’ 
(Sept. 17, 1903). He never mentioned or discussed the merits of the case. His unwillingness to 
publicize the shortcomings of a long time friend and Conference officer was typical of Bovard. 

10 The Methodist Hymnal, Methodist Book Concern, 1935; the tune is Resignation, S.M., #365. 
For an appraisal of Dr. Cross’s character and service, see History of College of Pacific, R. D. 
Hunt, 1951, pp. 107-110. 
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moved to Chicago, bringing their two sons. Both graduated at Northwestern University 
and at Garrett Biblical Institute. Each served some years in Rock River Conference. 
Arnold T. came in 1880 and served 27 years before retiring. Adolphus H. came four 
years later for 25 years of labor. Both were careful, strong preachers. 

Arnold T. was prominent, with Elbert R. Dille, W. C. Gray, Eli Winning and others, 
in the Conference Grand Army of the Republic group. He enlisted in 1861, was captured 
at the siege of Vicksburg, spent months in a military prison. After parole he rejoined his 
former regiment as Chaplain and served until the war closed in 1864. 

The brothers were interested in starting a Methodist resort, Shasta Vicino, in the 
canyon near Shasta Springs. But the venture never took root. The older brother, 
Arnold T., died in 1911, the younger in 1925. Arnold T. was Secretary of the Confer¬ 
ence from 1896 to 1900. 17 

On August 17, 1914, a funeral was held in Los Gatos. Twenty five ministers marched 
from the home of the deceased to the Methodist Church as an honor escort. Six of 
them participated in the service. The church was filled. Actually there was not much 
else to do in Los Gatos that Monday afternoon. All city offices and places of business 
were closed in honor of the deceased. 

It would be difficult thirty years later to reproduce, in Los Gatos or elsewhere, such 
an observance for any member of the Conference. Eli A. Winning had been pastor in 
eleven small California towns. After retiring when he was 67 he was town clerk in 
Los Gatos until his death eight years later. The service that day was a tribute to a 
good man, an earnest preacher, an honest public servant. 

Was it a commentary on his life that two of his three sons were members of their 
father’s Conference? Charles E. and Ernest B. both spent their entire ministry here. 
In character and service it was “like father, like son.” A grandson, Del Norte Winning, 
also entered the Conference, but soon left it for educational work. 18 

Mahlon B. Young was received on trial in 1915. He had begun life in the entertain¬ 
ment field. Conversion gave him a new goal. He completed his education and had a 



17 Memoirs by Elbert R. Dille, Conf. Journal, 1911, p. 20; Journal 1925, p. 210. 

18 Journal, 1914, p. 73. A lovely funeral custom of these more leisurely years was that the 
ministers not only attended the service, which was held in the church, but also often went to 
the cemetery. After the grave had been closed the ministers present circled the spot, and sang: 
“There’s a land that is fairer than day. And by faith we shall see it afar.” It was a salute, 
not of gunfire and bugle, but of love and confident expectation. 
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series of good pastorates. His continuing love of Negro poetry and music have been 
widely appreciated. In 1941 he became Conference Director of Evangelism. For fifteen 
years he trained ministers and laymen in visitation evangelism. 

Among incoming transfers of 1915 were two unusually attractive men, both from 
New England Conference. Paul Smith was assigned to follow Dille at Central. He had 
something of Stidger’s flare for publicity. They worked together frequently. But Smith 
became interested in a moral expose fight in San Francisco. He allowed himself to 
become involved in questionable situations, and withdrew from the Conference. 

With much of Paul Smith’s ability, but with better balance, was Frank Linder. 
Assigned to Wesley, Richmond, he became in the community the most popular pastor 
of that congregation’s half century and possibly in the history of the city. He served 
First Church, San Jose and First Church, Oakland. In each of these situations he showed 
an unusual ability to bring together evening congregations. From First, Oakland, he 
transferred to Southern California, and retired early. 

Three deaths this year were of wide interest. W. C. Evans’ impressive appearance 
has already been referred to. Bishop Hughes termed it “a peculiar disadvantage,” as 
in some ways it belied his inner life. His ability and his kindliness were apparent 
to all. 10 

H. B. Heacock, 77, was tall and spare, a man of great consecration and zeal. Seven 
of their eight children, and then his wife, died of “consumption.” His spirit ripened 
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H. B. Heacock 


George Clifford, 

‘Father of Church Extension” 


10 Evans and W. W. Guth were both magnificent physical specimens. Why did each drop 
off at so early an age? Evans was 52 and Guth 58. This writer believes that one reason was 
that they realized no physical limitations and sadly overworked. Another lay in their homes. 
Each wife was a large woman—and a good cook—a rich cook! And they were ambitious. 
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through years of service and affliction. He was a constructive pastor of large churches, 
financial agent of the University when the cause seemed hopeless, president for years 
of Fred Finch Orphanage, and foremost advocate and practitioner of stewardship. 

The third prominent death was that of Henry B. Sheldon, 82, last of the founding 
fathers. For years he traveled the most rugged of the impossibly large circuits. But 
to the last he was the jolly evangelist of our early years. To younger men of the Con¬ 
ference he seemed to live in “the rosy tinted West,” and they thought of the mantle 
of Elijah. 

In 1916 Alexander C. Stevens was transferred in. After service in Minnesota he came 
to Grace Church, San Francisco. He had an evangelistic concern for persons, especially 
for youth. This found expression in his war work in military camps, in Epworth League 
Institutes, as President of the San Francisco National Training School, and in closing 
his ministry at the Spanish-American Institute at Gardena, California. He was generous, 
lovable, and loving. 

“The Father of Church Extension” was George Clifford, who died in 1915. From 
frontier pastorates and presiding eldership in Iowa and beyond, he came to California 
in 1866. His pastorates were well remembered, but in the Conference he was appreciated 
for his kindly, encouraging persistence as presiding elder. 

From his experience in planting new societies in Iowa and “the land of the Dakotas,” 
he went as a member of the General Conference of 1864. He presented his plans to 
that body. They were adopted as the Church Extension Society of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church, later to become a part of the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension of that church, and later still The Section of Church Extension of the Board 
of Missions of The Methodist Church; hence his title as “The Father of Church Ex¬ 
tension.” 

He was a typical patriarch; in age, as he was in his ninety-third year when he died; 
in appearance, as to the last he shaved his upper lip but wore a generous growth on 
his chin; and in kindly interest. 20 

Samuel Quickmire, a member of the Conference since 1904, and pastor host to that 
body in 1915 at the session at Howard Street Church, San Francisco, took a month’s 
vacation at Morgan Memorial Church, Boston. He returned to inaugurate Goodwill 
Industries in San Francisco and in the California Conference. He was a quick-spoken, 
red-haired Englishman, with a perpetual motion type of constitution, capable of an 
unusual amount of activity. He and Mrs. Quickmire had no children, and each seemed 
able to work a sixteen hour day in their Lord’s service. 

After graduating at Wesleyan University, Middleton, Connecticut, and at Boston in 
theology, he went to missionary work in Mexico, coming thence to California. After 
three pastorates, seven years were given to Goodwill in San Francisco. Then the urge 
to start an agricultural missionary farm in Mexico took them. They loaded a freight 
car with farm machinery and goats and went in it to our neighbor, south of the Rio 
Grande. Sam met his death when gored by a bull. Mrs. Quickmire carried on the 
farm until her death. They were a singular but deeply devoted couple. An example of 
their unselfish initiative came when he was pastor in San Mateo. Burlingame was just 
coming into existence. He saw its possibilities. In spite of official inertia, he forced 
action by the District Superintendent. He bought one of the best corner lots on 
Burlingame Avenue, cut his membership in half, and stood by the new group until 
they had a building on that best corner. Theirs was the stuff of martyrs and heroes. 

MARS MARCHES ON 

In February, 1916, Germany began the drive on Verdun. For five 
months she sent army after army against the Allied lines. With 
Germany exhausted by this effort, the French and British took the 

80 The memoir in the 1916 Journal is by his son-in-law, R. E. Wenk. 
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offensive. From July to October they recaptured most of the ground 
they had lost. It was estimated that more than a million men perished 
in this terrible slaughter. Both sides had now called to the colors 
all able bodied men from 19 to 42. 

On the high seas Germany had the advantage through her large 
submarine fleet. The United States Bureau of Navigation reported 
that 1,149 vessels had been sunk in 1916. This led to a series of 
diplomatic exchanges with the United States. 

The Allied Nations were gradually liquidating Germany's colonial 
empire. They were also liquidating their financial resources and 
their credit abroad. The Wall Street Journal reported that $40,000,- 
000,000 of loans had been negotiated. No estimate was given of the 
proportion of these sold in the United States. But the J. P. Morgan 
banking house had handled a number of them. While the public 
did not realize that the flag follows the dollar, this was an important 
danger signal. 

Among California Methodists the beginning of the war brought 
a strong sense of horror. The Panama-Pacific Exposition had diverted 
attention for the time being. But the vast losses of the Verdun thrust 
and the continued U-boat activity of Germany were conditioning 
them, as the country at large, for what was to follow. 

In November, 1916, the Democratic Party won the election largely 
because “he kept us out of war"; on December 21 the Secretary of 
State spoke of the possibility of “our being forced into the war." On 
February 26, 1917, the President said to the Congress, “I am not 
now proposing or contemplating war or any steps that may lead to 
war. No course of my choosing or of theirs will lead to war.” But on 
April 2 he addressed the two branches of the Congress, asking for a 
declaration of war against the Imperial German Government. Two 
days later, the Senate voted in favor. The House of Representatives 
debated sixteen hours, then voted concurrence. There were 6 dis¬ 
senting votes in the Senate and 50 in the House. 

So 1917 was the year for war. It is the year “to make the world 
safe for democracy," in the words of President Wilson. (But some 
of the wise ones were quick to comment that it should be the year 
to make democracy safe for the world.) 

VARIED REACTIONS TO THE WAR 

The Methodist Bishops said in an address to the Church that we 
must “bestir ourselves to bring loyalty to the point of sacrifice." 
They were confident our people “will support any plan the govern¬ 
ment may adopt to raise and train an adequate army and navy." 
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They wisely said “love and consideration must govern our words 
and actions toward people of Germanic origin.” 

The Federal Council of Churches was more specific. We must: 

Purge our own hearts of arrogance and revenge. 

Steady and inspire the nation. 

Keep before ourselves and our allies the ends for which we 
fight, and 

Preserve among all people the unity of Christ. 

President Wilson appealed to the Sunday Schools for aid for the 
Red Cross. In response to this, Edgar Blake, Secretary of the Board 
of Sunday Schools, later bishop, sent to the head of the Red Cross a 
check for $100,000, result of the Patriotic Day offering on July 1. 

The Board of Home Missions asked for $250,000 to aid churches 
near the army camps. And the resident bishop of the San Francisco 
Area set up a War Emergency Commission with himself as Chairman 
and Alexander C. Stevens as Secretary-Chaplain. 

The moral front was not neglected. The Spanish-American War 
and the later military patrol of the Mexican border had left a most 
unfavorable memory of liquor and venereal disease about military 
camps. Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels early made the Navy 
a dry organization; and Secretary of War Newton Baker prescribed 
drastic regulations for army camps. But complaints continued. The 
demand for local and national prohibition became more emphatic. 

One of the strongest men in Washington was Herbert Hoover, re¬ 
turned from relief work in Belgium, and now Food Conservation 
Administrator. He put in force meatless days and wheatless days. 
One of the strong arguments for national prohibition was to save 
grain and sugar. 

The reaction of the Conference can be better understood by the 
program of the San Francisco Preachers Meeting on June 3. Four 
representative men spoke: 

Arthur H. Briggs on “Must We Part Company with Christ?” 
There are three positions. Militarist, who glorifies war; he is a 
banker, a capitalist, an ecclesiastic who quotes Scripture freely. Then 
there is the extreme pacifist, who believes in a spiritual Kingdom. 
He lingers on the Sermon on the Mount. The third position is that 
of the pacifist who “carries a fist in his creed, and thus seeks to express 
the universal Kingdom founded on love.” 21 

John Stephens on “What Our People in the Churches Can Do 

21 Ten years later Briggs said to this writer that if the church ever again approved of war 
as it did then, he would resign from its membership and ministry. Dennett expressed himself 
in nearly as strong language. 
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in This Crisis.” Negatively, resist every pressure to break down 
moral standards, as secularizing Sunday. Positively, “each has his 
part—in the field or the potato field, the camp or the kitchen. We 
are a team.” 

E. P. Dennett on “What Shall We Preach?” We will not make 
our pulpits recruiting stations or finance promoters. The eternal 
verities are divine mercy and pity. We must stress the portentous 
reality of sin and evil. We must find a deeper foundation for our 
social teaching. And bring an “earnest, adequate, hopeful message 
from the cross-triumphant Christ.” 

E. R. Dille, Civil War veteran, on “Seeing the War Through.” 
“America, having sought peace and pursued it, is now in the war. 
The cause of humanity might triumph without America, but Amer¬ 
ica cannot live and fulfill her destiny without being now on the side 
of humanity, which is the side of God.” 22 

These four probably represent the best thinking of the Conference 
as we entered the war. 

But the resident bishop was more positive. During January and 
February he had arranged a series of thirty Efficiency Conferences 
covering the then area of three states. These took his entire time, as 
well as that of a score of pastors, superintendents and Board repre¬ 
sentatives as leaders, and all pastors as attendants. The Conferences 
centered in evangelism, but covered the range of church interest. 23 
But with the declaration of war Bishop Leonard’s emphasis changed. 

This was best illustrated in the Southern California Conference. 
The Superintendent of the Los Angeles District was E. P. Ryland. 
He had come into Methodism from the United Presbyterian Church. 
He was one of the finest spirits of the Conference, highly regarded 
for personal piety and pulpit ability. But if not a full pacifist he 
was not in sympathy with national policy or church declarations. 

On December 10, Bishop Leonard announced that he had changed 
the leadership of the Los Angeles District. “I intend the world shall 
know the position of the Methodist Church in this world war . . . 
It is a war for Christian principles ... We will fight as individuals and 
as a church ... I expect every minister to stand in his community 
as a leader of the forces of patriotism. This is the hour of Christian 
warfare.” Ryland was appointed pastor in Santa Barbara, but soon 
resigned from the ministry and membership of the church. 24 

22 Advocate, June 14, 1917, p. 2 ff. 

23 Judged by statistical reports their efficiency may be questioned. The gain in membership 
was, according to the 1917 Journal, p. 468. 

24 Advocate, Dec. 20, 1917, p. 4 f. 
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One or the 79 parsonage sons—Ser¬ 
geant Howard W. Derby in heavy march¬ 
ing equipment. 


Bishop Leonard then planned a series of patriotic rallies over the 
area, where he could address the laymen and ministers of the church. 

Thus the pattern was set for the California Conference during the 
war period. It was a difficult time for the considerable group of 
Methodists of German descent, and for pastors and laymen who did 
not agree with the episcopal leadership. Almost inevitably the indi¬ 
vidual congregations became recruiting grounds for military per¬ 
sonnel and promotion agencies for sale of war stamps and bonds. 

It was a singing war in churches as well as in luncheon clubs and 
community gatherings. In Sunday evening services might be fre¬ 
quently heard “Joan of Arc,” “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” “Rose 
of Normandy,” and “A Long, Long Trail,” while on week days, 
“Johnnie Get Your Gun” and “It’s a Long Way from Tipperary” 
might mingle with “Sweet Adeline” and “Smile.” 

Premillennial cults flourished and called forth counter emphasis 
in church press and pulpit. 

From the missionary standpoint, Home and Foreign Boards were 
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Alexander C. Stevens in his uniform as 
Secretary of the War Emergency Com¬ 
mission, 1918. 


preparing for the Centenary and were making special appeals for 
war needs. 

There were, of course, different emphases by different leaders. 
The older, more liberal among them were more moderate in speech 
and action. After the semi-annual meeting of the bishops, Bishop 
William F. McDowell gave an ‘'Address on the State of Church and 
Country” in which he referred to the United States as “one big, 
booming, buzzing confusion. Our democratic Methodism, touching 
all classes and all races, must find its way anew to the heart and mind, 
to the love and thought, to the passion and truth of God, the God of 
Jesus Christ.” 25 

25 Advocate, May 23, 1918, p. 5. 
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Bishop William F. Quayle, like McDowell speaking for the Board 
of Bishops and like him insisting on the utter necessity of winning 
the war, said: “Just because Methodism is so patriotic to the United 
States of America and to the United States of the planet, it is ex¬ 
periencing a subtle danger. That danger is that the Church should 
in any way silence its heavenly music. Patriotism is a lesser majesty 
than the Gospel. Methodism must preach both majesties. There is a 
more amazing trumpet than the battle trumpets. It is the Gospel 
trumpet. . . . Beware! Danger, lest in our fervid activities our 
Christian fervor abate. Danger! Methodism, to your knees.” 26 

Concluding the 1917 record are a few miscellaneous items. 

The fine Napa church building was dedicated on June 10, and 
Oakdale on July 29. 

You Chan Yang, a graduate of the Methodist Korean School in 
Honolulu, arrived on the steamship “Maui” on September 11, en- 
route to Boston. Here he earned A.B. and M.D. degrees and later 
became the popular Ambassador of the Republic of Korea to the 
United States. 

The unpredictable Bill Stridger had himself “arrested for over¬ 
crowding First Church, San Jose.” It was inexpensive advertising. 
And it had at least this foundation, that Stidger promised the police 
chief not to place so many chairs in the aisles. 

Stidger soon left for Y.M.C.A. work in France. While he returned 
for the Conference session of 1918 and was reappointed to San Jose, 
his work in California was over. During his six years here he pro¬ 
vided more publicity for himself and the church than any other 
man in our history. It was a dull issue of the California Christian 
Advocate that did not have something by him or about him. 27 

It is interesting that one of the most helpful devotional classics of 
years was produced in the World War I period—Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’s The Meaning of Prayer . Published by Association Press in 
1915, it immediately became a “best seller,” and has continued 
through the following years to be in large demand. 

The University of California campus had its troubles. War 
knitting was now a patriotic duty for women. Should it be allowed 
in classes? Professor Gayley and others permitted it. Professor Rugh 

26 Advocate, May 30, 1918, p. 4. 

27 There was once that his sense of timing failed. He published a book, Soldier Silhouettes , 
of his experiences in France. But it came off the press at the time of the armistice, when 
troops and home folks wanted to forget. It was a copy of Silhouettes that he sent to A. H. Briggs 
with the inscription, “To the darndest fool I know. Bill.” Briggs carefully rewrapped it and 
mailed it to Bishop Leonard. There is no record of what happened in the episcopal sanctum 
next morning when the postman came! 
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headed the opposition. No official decision was reached. It was a 
drawn battle, a knotty problem. 

But to Berkeley and adjoining communities a lovely thing oc¬ 
curred. On November 3 for the first time the carillon bells rang 
out from the impressive university campus tower. They were cast 
by the famous bell foundry of Taylor and Company of Lough¬ 
borough, England. 28 This may be a good note on which to leave 
1917. For a contemporary poet wrote: 

Man proposes, God disposes. 

But our faith in Him reposes 
Who in war time still makes roses. 

The sixty-sixth session of the California Annual Conference met 
in Stockton, September 18 to 25, 1918. It was thirty-three years since 
the session had been held there. Only nine who were present then 
answered the roll now. They were William Angwin, John Coyle, 
E. R. Dille, Thomas Filben, H. C. Langley, C. G. Milnes, Richard 
Rodda, R. E. Wenk and W. M. Woodward. Bishop Wilbur P. 
Thirkield presided. 

This was a vibrant, thrilling year. Three epochal issues seemed to 
call out every latent power of laymen and ministers. History was in 
the making. It was a time when ministers were quoting: 

We are living, we are dwelling. 

In a great and awful time— 

In an age on ages telling; 

To be living is sublime. 

The war to end all wars must be won, and we were winning it. The 
country must be voted dry, and we were voting it. The world must 
be evangelized, and we were launching “the greatest missionary pro¬ 
gram of the Christian era.” Who could fail to stand on tiptoe! 

First, the war must be won. Methodism had contributed 600,000 
men to the military services, beyond its ratio of population. 29 The 
California Conference had sent 3,625,—seventy-nine of whom were 
ministers’ sons, plus 9 chaplains and 10 Y.M.C.A. workers. 30 The first 
man to fall in France was said to be a Methodist. 31 Service flags were 
in all our churches (rectangular, with red border and on the white 
ground a blue star for each one of the church in service). Gold stars 

28 This is of special interest to the writer, since it was from this midland city that his 
ancestors came, and the name he has perpetrated on his family and friends is an Americanization 
of that of the city. 

29 California Christian Advocate , Sept. 26, 1918, p. 21. 

30 Journal, 1918, p. 346. 

81 California Christian Advocate, Sept. 26, 1918, p. 21. 
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occasionally replaced the blue ones, as telegrams came from Washing¬ 
ton saying “We regret to inform you. . . .” 

George Creel, heading the Commission on Public Information, 
was very considerate. He sent at intervals to each minister a sermon 
he might preach. 32 And especially before each war bond drive, a set 
of atrocity stories was provided. 33 

Bishop Leonard and Bishop Theodore S. Henderson during 
February held a series of patriotic meetings over the area. It was a 
strong team. Few men were more deeply committed to the war 
than the resident bishop, and he presented it powerfully. But 
Henderson was said to out-vocalize any other man on the Board! The 
War Emergency Commission kept a full page of news from the camps 
in the Advocate , and Bill Stidger kept the home folk informed on 
happenings at the front by weekly articles. In this he was assisted 
less regularly by W. C. Poole and others. 

The churches buzzed with activity. First Church, Honolulu, re¬ 
ported that its sewing groups made 406 garments per month, and in 
July, 250 “housewives” and 194 button bags in addition. In August, 
the knitters turned out 120 pairs of sox and 56 sweaters, plus mufflers 
and helmets. Another group made surgical dressings. Each Friday 
night was a “Friendly,” two of them for entertainment and two for 
knitting—men and all. At the latter there was instruction in French 
pronunciation and a continuing study of war maps while the knitting 
progressed. One mature woman was donating full time service as 
hostess, both in her home and in the church. There were 73 stars on 
the service flag, each representing a member. Half of these were 
scattered from Asia to France, but their names were read on Sunday 
morning and brought to the throne of grace. 34 

A much larger church—First, Long Beach—reported selling 

32 The present writer kept in his file for years one of these. It was on the rich young man 
who came to Jesus, saying, “What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” The difficulties of dis¬ 
tributing large sums wisely in that day were pointed out. But today the answer was obvious, 
“Sell all that you have . . .” and invest it in war bonds! The sermon included hymns, Scripture, 
and prayer. 

33 The truth of atrocity reports is difficult to estimate. War itself is an atrocity. It cannot be 
conducted politely. Certainly the Imperial Government of Germany committed many and horrible 
atrocities; but some of those reported were found on investigation after the war to be un¬ 
founded. “Truth is the first casualty in war.” 

34 California Christian Advocate, Sept. 26, 1918. The record of this particular church is 
cited for a reason. The writer was its pastor. Possibly few churches of three hundred members 
were more busily or helpfully engaged. In the schools there was competition in the sale of 
War Savings Stamps. The ten year old parsonage son rose to the rank of Colonel through his 
activity in this line. The minister’s wife headed the Red Cross unit, and was recognized for 
her leadership in that field. The parsonage was always open to men in the service when they 
were off duty. At noon and evening meals there were extra places set at the table, and they 
were usually occupied. The pastor made dozens of trips to carry in his auto the old-fashioned, 
heavy sewing machines to points of usefulness. But the war was not fought in the pulpit. 
Enlisted men and officers approved of this policy, as did most of the congregation and much of 
the community. But it did not satisfy superintendent and bishop, and the administrative hand 
was not light. 
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$11,000 of war bonds on one Sunday evening. 35 Columbus Day was 
renamed Liberty Day, and on it the fourth Liberty Loan was 
launched. 

Meatless days and wheatless days continued each week, for “food 
will win the war.” Vast stretches of natural pasture land east of the 
Rocky Mountains were planted in grain. Breaking up the sod, where 
for ages the buffalo grazed and later the herds of the cattle barons, 
prepared the way for the dust bowl tragedy of 1933 to 1935. 

The California Christian Advocate reported the activities of 
chaplains and Y. workers and preachers’ children, as well as of lay¬ 
men. One of the most interesting was a Red Cross Mission to 
Siberia, headed by Miss Margaret Matthew, Y.W.C.A. secretary and 
daughter of veteran W. S. Matthew, in Japan. 36 

Yes, the war must be won, and toe won it! November 11 came, 
bringing a delirium of joy around the globe. Armistice Day was the 
world’s holiday. The last war had been fought and victory achieved! 
The nations could now live in peace! It had been done at a terrible 
cost, but it had come to a glorious end! 37 

So now our hearts must sing, 

Carol and clamor like the tides of spring 
For the great work is ended, and again 
The world is safe for men; 

The world is safe for high, heroic themes, 

The world is safe for dreams! 

—Edwin Markham, from “July 4, 1919.” 

The second thrilling adventure of 1918 was the battle for prohibi¬ 
tion. As recorded previously, this also was won. Thus there was 
victory on the second front. 

The third thriller of 1918 was the Centenary. The slogan, “The 
Greatest Missionary Program of the Christian Era,” seemed scarcely 
an exaggeration. There was a marvel of preparation. Each superin¬ 
tendent was asked to study his district, list its needs, and estimate the 
cost of meeting them. This applied to foreign as well as to home- 
fields. These were reviewed from the standpoint of the Mission 
Boards. 

35 California Christian Advocate , May 5, 1918, p. 12. 

30 Ibid, Sept. 26, 1918, p. 16. 

37 The writer was then pastor of First Church, Honolulu. Though the armistice was signed 
Monday morning, the news reached us just after the Sunday evening service had closed. The 
telephones rang for hours. Next morning all the races, with all manner of noise makers, surged 
to the square in front of Iolani Palace, the territorial capital. The governor, from the palace 
steps called the crowd to order. They sang. The governor spied me in the throng, motioned me 
to come, and asked me to offer prayer. Every few sentences I was interrupted by cheers, rattles, 
horns. It was not irreverence. Those thousands were "rejoicing before the Lord.” And so on 
and on, around the world. 
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All the Superintendents in the United States were called to meet 
in Columbus, Ohio, June 18 to 20. Bishops, secretaries, and mis¬ 
sionaries explained the surveys. They were published in a remarkable 
series of books, illustrated with charts, graphs and pictures. The 
church has seldom produced so vivid and well documented a founda¬ 
tion for financial appeal. 38 

The goal was set at $80,000,000, equally divided over five years. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was included in the 
Centenary. Its asking was $35,000,000. This year was to be one of in¬ 
formation (each issue of each of the Advocates was provided with a 
weekly installment of four pages, giving by word and picture the 
world need) and inspiration. A pastor from Geneva, New York, 
was made Secretary of the Stewardship Department, and did good 
service—Ralph S. Cushman. 

The church had never had so long and so adequate an exposure 
to the need of the world field. In all of this, due to the war situation, 
there was a powerful blending of patriotism and religion. The 
financial solicitation came early in 1919. All this preparation was 
carried out through Area, District, sub-District and local church 
gatherings. 


1918 MISCELLANY 

The General Conference of the Church, South, was held in At¬ 
lanta, Georgia, beginning April 30. A tentative plan for Methodist 
Unification was given to the public in February. 39 It provided for 
six Regional Conferences in the United States for white member¬ 
ship, together with four Central Conferences for fields abroad and 
one for Negroes in the United States. It planned a Judicial Council 
with certain powers to pass on constitutional questions. It was not 
received with enthusiasm in this conference. The annual session was 
so occupied with other questions that unification was not discussed. 

The influenza epidemic closed churches for from four (San Fran¬ 
cisco) to five (Humboldt County) and even six weeks. It was one 
of the world s worst visitations of diseases. The virus was new to 
medical science, which as a result had no techniques to combat it. 
Physicians and nurses, reduced to a minimum by military demands 
and already overtaxed, had to meet the emergency as best they could. 
It was pandemic, world wide, and its death toll was estimated as 
the largest in history—one out of every fifty. In this country its 

The World Service of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Ralph E. Diffendorfer, Editor, 
703 pp., published by the Church. 

30 Published in California Christian Advocate, March 7, pp. 6 & 7. 
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victims were said to outnumber deaths on the battlefields o£ two 
World Wars. October was its worst month. 

Bishop E. H. Hughes was the Founders Day speaker at Stanford. 
He preached each day that week and met students for counsel. C. C. 
Selecman, then pastor of Trinity Church, South, Los Angeles, later 
bishop, performed a similar service at College of the Pacific. 

Due to war conditions there was little church building, but a new 
church was dedicated at Manteca on April 14. First, San Francisco, 
observed its 75th Anniversary in April. The monument at the east 
end of Donner Lake to those who perished there in the winter of 
1846-1847 was dedicated on June 6. And Herbert Howe Bancroft, 86, 
died. He had previously given his 60,000 volume library, chiefly on 
early Californiana, to the University of California, to be known as 
the Bancroft Library. He had written nothing until he was 40. Then 
came in succession his 39 volumes on the West. 

There came to the Conference by transfer from Twin Falls, Idaho, Carl L. Bent. It 
was an exchange, so Bent took Elmer Grant Keith’s appointment at First, San Francisco. 
He was at First Church eight years. Then after a short tenure at College Avenue, 
Berkeley, he was Superintendent of the Oakland District for six years. He finished his 
ministry with thirteen years at Melrose, Oakland. 

Bent was a man of few words and much thought. This gave him strong convictions. 
His nickname among close associates was “the Sphinx.” Few men have been willing, as 
he did, to stand on a corner south of Market Street and conduct a weekly service. 



Elclridge Root Willis 

J. H. Wythe, previously noted, retired after fourteen years in the interest of 
superannuated ministers. This brought Eldridge R. Willis to take his place. But 
Willis’ work practically closed with his fourteen years as President of the San Francisco 
National Training School. His education was at Ohio Wesleyan University and Boston 
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University School of Theology. His rich, warm personality was his chief contribution 
His pastorates and presiding eldership on the Napa District were characterized by this 
quality. At the Ministers’ Wives banquet at Conference, he tried to have those from 
the smallest, hardest fields sit up near the bishop’s wife. He always had a bright shiny 
dime for each parsonage child. He had an abundance of warm-hearted, good’cheer. 
One of his daughters spoke of her father as “big in the little things of life.” 40 He had 
a suavity that enabled him to transcend petty, mean things without noticing them. He 
also had the assistance of a very capable wife. ~ ° 

The Lay Association noted the passing in this one year of four of its past presidents: 

Peter Bohl was born in Germany, but was converted in Sacramento and was a 
representative Christian of that city and of Methodism for decades. He was investment 
agent for that Laymen s Relief group, one of the two bodies merged into the Confer¬ 
ence Claimants’ Endowment Board. One of the organizers of the Lay Association he 
was its third president. 

J. H. McCallum was also one of the Lay Association founders, as well as of the 
Epworth League in California (1885 to 1889). A lumber dealer in San Francisco, he 
was Chairman of the Board of Harbor Commissioners and prominent in other civic 
enterprises. 

I. J. Truman was president of the Columbia Banking Company, and treasurer of 
many local church and Conference bodies. 

H. E. Wilkinson was a prominent business man of Stockton, and especially interested 
in relocating the College of the Pacific in that city. 

The Lay Association said, “Each was active and dependable in the work of our As¬ 
sociation, each in the Orphanages, each a Trustee and liberal supporter of the College 
of the Pacific. Brothers McCallum and Truman had each been president of the San 
Francisco Church Extension Society. Each was a prayer meeting man.” 41 


This daughter. Constance Willis Camp, tells of her pride and sense of importance when 
appointed to Grass Valley. They were met at the station by a carriage drawn by a beautifully 
matched team of black horses and taken to the parsonage where an ample hot dinner awaited 
them. But her joy departed when she found later that the beautiful team belonged to the 
undertaker and was used to draw the hearse. 6 


41 Journal, 1918, p. 434. 
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Chapter 6 


The Years of Disillusion 

1919-1922 


Poor mortals, how ye make the earth bitter for each otherl 

—Thomas Carlyle. 

A seven year old girl asked, “What will they put in the papers 
now that the war is over?” Naturally enough, since war had the head¬ 
lines and occupied much of the columns as far back as she could 
remember. For the nation, the challenging question was: What will 
motivate men’s thinking and actions after the high enthusiasms and 
feverish activity subside? 

Had there been an early peace conference, the result might have 
been different. But in England, Lloyd George’s non-partisan war 
government was dissolved. Always an opportunist, he made his bid 
for continuance in power by impassioned Welsh oratory. He shouted, 
“We’ll hang the Kaiser. We’ll make Germany pay full reparations 
for our war losses.” Winning the election, he came to the Peace 
Conference hobbled by his own exuberances. Somewhat similar 
situations prevailed with Clemenceau, “The Old Tiger,” in France, 
and with Orlando in Italy. 

Wilson’s Fourteen Points, the basis on which the armistice had 
been negotiated, fair and forward looking as they were, counted for 
little to these men, schooled in old world methods of secret diplomacy, 
smarting from years of devastating war. 

The meeting place was unfortunate—the Hall of Mirrors in 
Louis XIV’s Little Trianon Palace, symbol of France’s most dazzling 
but most selfish and disastrous dynasty. There were no windows 
through which to view the tragic human scene—only mirrors re¬ 
flecting from many angles their own diplomatic maneuverings. 

It was a mistake for Wilson to go, but he insisted on it. He was 
a world hero. He had been the spokesman for the hopes of mankind. 
Humanity had kindled to his high ideals, founded on his Christian 
faith and his confidence in the common man. But he was austere 
and uncompromising, and no match for his shrewd politically wise 
opponents around the conference table. 

The Conference resulted in a Peace Treaty and a Covenant for a 
League of Nations. In the Covenant, Articles X and XI immediately 
came under fire in the United States and especially in the Senate, 
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where the treaty must receive a two-thirds majority. These Articles 
gave the United States one vote, while allowing one to each of the 
British Commonwealth nations, and gave the League power to ap¬ 
portion, call out, and command troops from member nations. 

Both political parties and all candidates were committed in prin¬ 
ciple to ratification and membership. The treaty would undoubtedly 
have been ratified, possibly with modification, and the Covenant, 
but with more changes here. But the President insisted that both 
Treaty and Covenant be acted on together. This the Senate refused 
to do. Wilson decided to take his cause to the country, and began an 
extended speaking tour. His health broke. He returned to the 
Capital, and the closing year and a half of his term he was immured 
in the White House, out of touch with his Cabinet, the Congress 
and the country. The government muddled along. The Peace Treaty 
was ratified some years later, the League Covenant never. 

William Allen White, Kansas editor and skilled observer of the 
world scene, wrote an epitaph for one whom he considered among 
the most able men of our national life: 


God gave him a great vision. 

The Devil gave him an imperious heart. 

The proud heart is still. 

The vision still lives. 1 

In some respects this might also be the epitaph of the Years of 
Disillusion, 1919 to 1922. Later on the nation would have said 
it was frustrated. The word had not then come into common use, 
but the experience was there in an acute degree. 

It was not alone the international picture that caused frustration. 
With the strong pressures of war removed, strikes occurred widely 
over the country. The coal miners and the steel workers struck (the 
twelve-hour day and the seven-day week were the rule in steel). 
Without strong unions they were finally, but not graciously, starved 
into submission. Most spectacular was the Boston police strike. Here 

1 William Allen White, Autobiography, p. 629. Macmillan, 1946. Few would imply that all 
the fault was with the President. But the facts remain. Enough Senators to defeat the treaty had 
sent him, before he started to Paris, a round-robin stating they would oppose the treaty if the 
League Covenant were a part of it. In Paris he had been forced to make concessions unacceptable 
to the very liberals on whose support he must rely. Yet he insisted that the Covenant be included, 
and the whole accepted “without changing the dotting of an i or the crossing of a t.” It is the 
judgment of history that the United States might have become a member of the League had 
Wilson’s Calvinism been more flexible and the opposition less interested in the 1920 election. 
Certainly the history of the world would have been different had the United States been a 
powerful member of the League. 

We are all idealists in our way, but our ideals clash so radically that they can never be 
inmplemented save by the grace of compromise and common sense. Wilson’s ideals were prob¬ 
ably no higher or more strongly held than Lincoln’s, but he lacked Lincoln’s sense of humor 
and his common human touch. 
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Governor Coolidge called out the Militia and preserved order. This 
action led to his nomination in 1920 for the Vice-presidency, and on 
Harding’s death to the White House. 

There were bomb outrages—bombs sent through the mail, and one 
exploded in front of the J. P. Morgan office in Wall Street. Another 
blew in the front of the home of the United States Attorney General 
in Washington. Fear and suspicion were becoming epidemic. There 
seemed to be a bewhiskered Bolshevik with a bomb just around every 
corner. The Attorney General, ironically a Quaker, made wholesale 
arrests, seven thousand in one night, with or without warrants. The 
victims of this fear and suspicion were Jews, Roman Catholics, 
Negroes, foreigners, and many plain Americans. The hooded gentry 
of the Ku Klux Klan grew with astonishing rapidity, and California 
was one of a half dozen states in which they were especially strong. 
And the bootleggers spawned, in defiance of Eighteenth Amendment 
and Volstead Law. 

So the high years of 1917 and 1918, with their dream of the war 
to end war and to make the world safe for democracy, to banish 
booze, and to Christianize the world, skidded into the years of dis¬ 
illusion, 1919 to 1922. 

A cartoon of the day pictured a rooster in a state of utter dejection 
leaning against the hen house, saying, “An egg yesterday and a feather 
duster tomorrow. What’s the use?” 

California Methodism certainly did not let down as soon or as 
sadly as did the nation as a whole. 

There was the mopping up on the liquor situation. The vote to 
ratify the Eighteenth Amendment was 52 to 30 in the State Assembly, 
and 24 to 15 in the Senate. Governor Stephens promptly affixed 
his signature. 

D. M. Gandier, a truly great personality and efficient leader of 
the dry forces, died. Arthur H. Briggs of our own Conference took 
up the vacant post. The Wright Enforcement Act was passed. In 
Los Angeles, Charles Edward Locke, pastor of First Methodist 
Church, later bishop, preached a funeral oration over John Barley¬ 
corn. Here was excitement, and Methodists did their full share of 
working and shouting. 

CENTENARY AND INTERCHURCH 

Even more engrossing during early 1919 was the Centenary. The 
slogan was, “Christ enthroned now, touching every nation, and 
reaching you.” San Francisco area goals were: 18,798 intercessors, 
18,798 stewards, 1,305 life service volunteers, and $4,252,510. The 
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California Christian Advocate for May 8 was a Centenary number. 

The great days were May 16 to 25. But Bill Stidger, with his sense 
of timing and publicity, announced that on April 4 First Church, 
of San Jose, had oversubscribed its $44,000 quota and expected to 
reach $75,000. And so momentum increased. The San Francisco 
Area was the first to proclaim its quota subscribed in full. And at 
the spectacular Columbus, Ohio, celebration in mid-June, it was 
announced that instead of $100,000,000 the pledges totaled 
$112,530,512. 

This success led other groups to plan similar efforts; the Presby¬ 
terian New Era Movement, and the Baptist Laymen’s Movement. 

It also led Earl Taylor, who had been a chief promoter of the 
Centenary, to conceive a vast missionary appeal to all North American 
Protestants, which he named The Interchurch World Movement. 
To be based on a year long study of world need in every area of 
life, it had tremendous appeal. Its platform contemplated: 

No less than the introduction of Christianity and Christian principles into 
every phase of human life, in every part of the world, beginning with a 
colossal survey of the world’s needs, on a scale never before contemplated 
by any organization, and involving the administration of remedies to each 
phase of the conditions that challenge Christianity, civilization, and 
democracy, regardless of the quarter of the globe in which they are found. 

It covers not only those fields commonly classed as missionary but all evan¬ 
gelistic effort: The religious nurture of children, enlistment and prepa¬ 
ration of youth for Life Service, the educational system of churches at 
home and abroad—general, theological, vocational, and professional; 
philanthropic institutions, hospitals, orphanages, asylums, child welfare 
agencies; the means of support of the ministry in retirement as well as in 
active service, and the contribution of the church to the solution of the 
definite social and industrial problems of the new day of readjustment and 
reconstruction. 

It calls for the invigorating of the spiritual life of all churches, and a 
reaching out by them to spread the boons of that spiritual power wherever 
humanity lives. In the last analysis it means a determination of the church 
to fulfill its entire missions. 2 

The very daring of the plan seemed to sweep away opposition. 
Here was that for which the centuries had waited. It was a modern 
interpretation of the Biblical “day of the Lord.” Taylor induced 
the Methodist and Presbyterian Foreign Mission Boards to guarantee 
the heavy preliminary expense. 

The war had impoverished Europe but had scarcely damaged the 


2 California Christian Advocate, May 22, 1919. 
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United States. The Americans, with the coming of peace, found 
themselves the economic masters of the world. Why should they 
not assume world responsibility? Since a number of the stronger 
churches had their own campaigns in operation, this was to be 
largely an appeal to those outside their folds—the so-called Friendly 
Citizen. While the surveys were being made, he would be appealed to 
through a campaign of billboard and newspaper advertisements. 

Lyman L. Pierce, Y.M.C.A. Secretary in San Francisco, was 
requisitioned to head the financial appeal. Pierce was a capable man 
of wide experience, a devoted member of Burlingame church. 

But the timing was wrong. The Friendly Citizen might have 
responded two or three years earlier when war idealism was at its 
height. In 1921, preoccupied with strikes, bomb plots, the Bolshiviki, 
and the Klan, and experiencing a mild financial recession after war 
prosperity, he did not. It left the Board of Foreign Missions with 
an embarrassing debt of $2,000,000. Taylor resigned his leadership 
and his Board secretaryship. He went into private business but did 
not live long. 

The Interchurch Movement produced one highly valuable result 
for which it has never received due credit. This was its share in 
doing away with the seven-day week, twelve-hour day, with twenty- 
four hours of continuous duty when the shift changed. Steel man¬ 
agement stoutly maintained they could not operate save on this basis. 

The Industrial Relations Department of the Interchurch Move¬ 
ment was meeting in New York while the steel strike was in progress. 
It was decided to appoint a committee to investigate the steel situa¬ 
tion. Francis J. McConnell, then resident bishop in Pittsburgh, was 
named as chairman. Competent investigators were appointed. They 
prepared a sizeable volume, probably the most complete and ac¬ 
curate report on industrial conditions that a church group had 
prepared. 

McConnell in his autobiography 3 tells the story. The attitude 
of steel management, at first amusement that a group of ministers 
should think themselves qualified to investigate management of a 
great industry, changed to surprise and then to pain. Through their 
elaborate spy system they compiled a report on the “subversive” ac¬ 
tivities of Daniel A. Poling, member of the Committee and editor of 
The Christian Herald, and especially on McConnell. At the proper 
time, a group of steel magnates called at McConnell’s office. The 
strategy was to spring this “devastating” report on McConnell, then 

3 By the Way, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1952, pp. 286-88. 
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follow up their advantage by showing how little he really knew about 
the highly technical matter of producing steel. 

The spokesman for the managers looked in his pocket for a copy 
of the spy report. Not finding it, he asked his welfare man for it. 
As that individual had the same difficulty, McConnell said, “Please 
use my copy.’’ He did, but it took the spirit out of his approach. One 
of the managers then started to tell how generously his company 
treated its men, and cited the wage in one department. Again Mc¬ 
Connell interrupted, “I want you to get full credit for your wage scale. 
In fact the hourly wage is ten cents higher than you have said.” On 
consulting his documents he found McConnell was right. McConnell 
closes his account by saying, “As his whole argument was based on 
the assumption that I didn’t know anything, there wasn’t much use 
in prolonging the conversation.” 

In 1919 Judge Elbert R. Gary, head of the United States Steel 
Corporation, had refused to meet with union representatives, then 
organized by crafts, not by the industry as a whole. With its ex¬ 
tensive spy system, it was not difficult to pin a red label on some 
strike leaders. And in the jittery state of the country this called for 
repressive measures. 

In such a situation the report of the Interchurch Committee 
brought a new note. It was factual and fully documented on the 
business side. But it dealt as realistically with the human values 
involved. This brought to public attention in a fairly noncontro- 
versial way these intolerable conditions. United States Steel changed 
to the eight-hour day, and found it could do so profitably. Its ex¬ 
ample was generally followed, as by Standard Oil of California. 

But the group of Protestant leaders involved never received the 
recognition they deserved. They had used not only high intelligence 
but real courage as well. 

Returning to the Centenary, the most marked effect on Methodists 
of the Years of Disillusion came here. In conception and prepara¬ 
tion the Centenary had been well done; but its results were disap¬ 
pointing. The $112,530,521 of subscriptions announced at Columbus 
would on paper mean $22,506,000 for each of the five years. 4 Actually 
the largest amount available for use on the field was about $15,000,- 
000. This was in 1920, the first year. This amount decreased annually 
until the last year produced only a little over half this amount. 
Shrinkage in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was 57%. 

S. J. Carroll, statistician of the Methodist Episcopal Church, gave 

4 California Christian Advocate, July 31, 1919, p. 14. 
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an accountant’s view of the causes of this shrinkage. They may be 
summarized as: 

1. Its management planned as though subscriptions were cash. 

2. The very largeness of the plans and promises required a cor¬ 
responding increase in executive and supervisory staff. 

3. A lack of cool, prudent judgment, as evidenced most forcibly 
in underwriting the Interchurch Movement. 5 

To these might be added what was probably most important of 
all, the atmosphere of the nation. War prosperity had ceased, re¬ 
sulting in a minor but noticeable recession in 1921 and 1922. Lay¬ 
men, pastors, superintendents, bishops had many responsibilities 
which had accumulated during war years. And as national and in¬ 
ternational disappointments came, there came also the “What’s the 
use?” mood. 

Most difficulty was met where continuing commitments had been 
made. As a local instance, Vallejo may be cited. With its Mare Island 
Navy Yard, Vallejo was humming during the war. A red brick church 
building was planned at the corner of Virginia and Sonoma Streets. It 
was to be paid for by congregation and by annual grants from Cen¬ 
tenary funds. With the armistice, naval operations shrank rapidly, and 
with it the church constituency. As Centenary payments decreased, 
the increasing burden on the congregation was not appreciated. Of 
course the indebtedness was finally paid and Vallejo had a useful 
plant. But the Centenary was not regarded there as an unmixed 
blessing. Pastors and Superintendents had some explaining to do. 

And on the mission fields it was even more difficult to explain. 
Ralph A. Ward, then Secretary for China in the Board of Foreign 
Missions, later bishop, reported to the Board as early as 1921: 

Keen disappointment on the part of Missionaries and Chinese over the 
necessity of delaying urgent enterprises. Tens of thousands of dollars of 
Centenary pledges have been paid in by the Chinese with the understand¬ 
ing that American money would be used to help. . . . 

Missionaries are still trying to explain to the Chinese that the American 
pledges will eventually be redeemed. But the Chinese know that the Cente¬ 
nary campaign ended successfully. They are accustomed to take Americans 
at their word, and it is hard for them to understand why American promises 
remain so long unfulfilled. 0 

Many of these pledges on which they relied were never paid. 

The Centenary and the Interchurch were an epoch. They illustrate 

B California Christian Adxfocate, June 14, 1923, p. 2. 

0 Walter N. Lacy, A Hundred Years of Missions in China, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1948, p. 222. 
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the dangers of reliance on special campaigns, no matter how wisely 
planned and carefully executed. And especially they emphasize the 
necessity for continuous, earnest teaching of a responsible life of 
stewardship. 

In contrast with the publicity and excitement the Centenary and 
its disappointing outcome the quiet work of one layman should be 
noted. John Tunnicliffe was Irish by birth. He came to San Fran¬ 
cisco empty handed. By hard work and careful management he built 
up a successful grocery chain in that city. Then his physicians called 
a halt. Instead of taking up golf as they recommended he began by 
giving one day a week to his church. This increased until for twenty 
years he was giving full time volunteer service as Western Repre¬ 
sentative of the Board of Foreign Missions. He maintained an office 
at 83 McAllister Street, San Francisco; met steamers, and did in¬ 
numerable services for missionaries as they came to and went out 
from San Francisco. An enthusiastic steward of his whole personality, 
he by example and solicitation secured three quarters of a million 
dollars for various agencies of the church. And with it all his smile 
and the graciousness of his personality enriched the life of a large 
circle of friends. In the Centenary the trumpets were blown. But in 
the yeast of men like Tunnicliffe the Kingdom had another and 
more effective expression. 

HERE AND THERE IN THE YEARS OF DISILLUSION 

Ministers at the close of the war were restless because salaries 
had not kept pace with rising cost of living. During five years of 
World War I food prices had advanced 80%, while ministers’ 
salaries had increased only 18%. A single issue of the California 
Christian Advocate, that of August 14, 1919, contained three articles 
on this subject. 

The Annual Conference of 1919 approved a constitutional amend¬ 
ment submitted by the General Conference of 1916 to admit laymen 
to membership in the annual conference. The vote was decisive; the 
ministers said Yea by 106 to 8. And the Lay Association did a little 
better—106 to 6. 7 The proposal died, however, as it failed to receive 
two-thirds approval by both groups throughout the church. 

We were more fortunate in another important issue. C. M. Warner 
brought forward a proposal which was adopted as a memorial to the 
1920 General Conference. It asked that the Board of Pensions in 
Chicago be instructed to prepare a service record for each member 
of every annual conference, and to assess to each conference the 


7 Journal, 1919, pp. 485 and 561. 
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years of service spent there. In case a man had moved to another 
conference, each conference where he had worked must bear respon¬ 
sibility for its own years. The Board of Pensions was to act as a 
clearing house. This became the law of the church. It has been of 
great help to conferences to which men in middle age or beyond 
have wished to transfer for health or other reasons. California, 
Arizona, Colorado and Florida were the chief beneficiaries. 

In the General Conference at Des Moines in 1920, California Con¬ 
ference was well represented. L. K. Van Allen, physician, of Ukiah; 
L. L. Dennett, attorney. Mayor of Modesto and Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Irrigation; John Tunnicliffe, grocer, of San 
Francisco; Mrs. N. E. Williamson of Stockton, Trustee of the Col¬ 
lege; W. F. McClure of Berkeley, State Engineer and former member 
of the Conference; and Rolla V. Watt, San Francisco insurance ex¬ 
ecutive, were the lay delegates. For the ministers were E. P. Dennett, 
C. M. Warner and John Stephens, pastors; G. W. White, superin¬ 
tendent; and J. H. N. Williams and C. B. Sylvester, pastors. 

This was a strong, well balanced delegation. But the General Con¬ 
ference as a whole was dubbed “The Superintendents’ Conference.” 
It was conservative, and ecclesiastically minded. It elected seventeen 
bishops—far the largest number ever selected at one time. Three were 
stationed in Europe, at Zurich, Paris and Copenhagen. For the 
first time non-Caucasians were elected—two Negroes—R. E. Jones, 
editor, of New Orleans, for whom Jones Church, San Francisco, was 
named, and M. W. Clair, pastor, of Washington, D. C. One of the 
new group, C. W. Burns, was to come to this area four years later. 

The six year time limit on superintendents was removed. In de¬ 
bating this measure it was noticeable that six superintendents spoke 
while only one pastor was recognized. 

At the General Conference of 1896 William Taylor, bishop of 
Africa, in one of the dramatic moves of which he was such a master, 
appeared on the platform with a tiny, near-naked colored girl in his 
arms. He had rescued her from the bush where her parents had 
thrown her out to die. In 1920 Bishop Hartzell, Taylor’s successor, 
presented her again to the Conference. She was now Diana McNeil, 
graduate of the University of Southern California, and missionary 
in Africa. 

It was this General Conference that provided for the merger of 
the Arizona Mission with the Southern California Conference. It 
also created the Latin-American Mission Conference. 

On the matter of lay membership in the annual conference, the 
action of the General Conference of 1920 was to send to the annual 
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conference and the Lay Electoral Conferences a “Half a Loaf” amend¬ 
ment, granting one layman from each pastoral charge membership in 
the annual conference on Friday and Saturday of each annual session. 8 
This failed of ratification. 

The General Conference of 1924 sent down an amendment pro¬ 
viding for the “whole loaf.” 9 This also failed of ratification. 

In 1928 a proposal was sent down by the General Conference for 
a Lay Conference composed of one elected member from each 
pastoral charge, to convene at the time and place of the annual 
conference, to meet with the annual conference in united sessions. 
They were to deliberate and vote upon any matters not reserved 
to the annual conference. 10 

The united sessions were to occur on two days of the annual 
conference session. This legislation was approved and thus became 
the law of the church. This was the status in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church until its merger in 1939 with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and the Methodist Protestant Church. In the merged 
church former Methodist Episcopal laymen at last became whole 
loaf” members. 11 

A decision of significance to California Methodism was the action 
taken by the Annual Conference of 1920 19 to equalize salaries of 
District Superintendents, and to have them paid through the Con¬ 
ference Treasurer’s office. This superseded sixty-seven years of 
changing District lines in order to give each superintendent a sup¬ 
port, and of making him collect his allowance from each church 
as he made his rounds. 

Santa Cruz was host church of the 1921 session. The Conference 
was thrilled with the announcement that Bishop William A. Quayle 
was to preside. 13 Then at the last moment word came that he was 
ill. The secretary of the last session called the Conference to order, 
and asked that it vote for a presiding officer. On the third ballot 
E. P. Dennett, pastor of Trinity Church, Berkeley, was elected. 
Resident Bishop Leonard arrived two days later. Cabinet work on 


s Discipline, 1920, Par. 620. 

» Discipline, 1924, Par. 614. 

10 Discipline, 1928, Par. 614. 

11 Discipline, 1939, Par. 511. 

Quayle!’ "the^ beloved red top.” was a Manx man, full of Celtic fire and wit. HisMetters 
were seldom dated, words often misspelled, and signed with a bird that mi S h ‘ - .... 

a buzzard but running over with fun and love. What a genius in the use of beautiful English! 
At b the 1908 General Conference he lectured on Goethe’s Foust. At one point 'mpersonaung 
Mephistopheles. he backed off the platform—collar turned up. shrunk into his “ al> . „”}°P 

of red hah- totaled, eyes rolling. The portrayal was so vivid that it a’most cost h,m his election 
to the episcopate! We never had the opportunity of having him in California again, 
ministers of Methodism have been more universally loved. 
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appointments was rushed. But when the Conference met Sunday 
evening for the closing session, the appointments had not been 
typed. The weary ministers sat there as the session degenerated into 
a not too dignified story telling competition. The appointments ar¬ 
rived at 1:00 a.m. Probably few thought of that session as inspira¬ 
tional. 

In the first decade of the century a small corporation was formed 
on borrowed capital to manufacture a spray pump for Santa Clara 
orchardists. This was the Bean Spray Pump Company. D. C. Crum- 
mey of San Jose was president, and his son, John D., was secretary. 
Both were tithers. The business prospered. In 1919 the company 
proposed to its employees “to share equally with you all profits in 
excess of the normal dividends on common and preferred stock 
They are not a gift to you if you do your share.” All employees were 
to share equally. The employees voted to accept the offer. The Bean 
Spray Pump Company grew into the internationally operating Food 
Machinery Corporation. 14 The Crummey family has produced three 
generations of men prominent in the Conference. 


With 1919, church dedications, absent during the war, reappear— 
as in Ceres, Hollister, Manteca and Sonora. 

Henry J. McCoy, a member of Central Church, San Francisco, 
retired as Y.M.C.A. secretary after a notable service of 38 years in 
the city by the Golden Gate. W. W. Guth, former president of the 
College of the Pacific, now of Goucher College, Baltimore, with¬ 
drew from the Methodist ministry, saying he could do his work 
better as a layman. He created strong opposition when he attempted 
to sever Goucher’s connection with the Baltimore Conference. 

Notable deaths were: former President Theodore Roosevelt at 
his Long Island, New York home. Also, the death in Pasadena of 
Bishop James W. Bashford of China, and in Meadville of Bishop 
James M. Thoburn of India. These were among the finest repre¬ 
sentatives in their respective fields. 

Robert L. McArthur, pastor at Woodland, was chaplain of the 
State Assembly at its 1920 session. The same year Bishop Francis T. 
McConnell was Earl Lecturer at the Pastor’s School conducted by 
Pacific School of Religion. 


Inhis closing year as Superintendent of the Napa District, H. E. 


14 California Christian Advocate . SeDt 11 1Q1Q n is n ^ , . 

years D. C. Crummey was giving 80 % P o£ his incoL fo LLvok^TnVKingdZ"^*"'’ 8 
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Beeks broke his arm while attempting to crank his Model T Ford. 

World War I had brought the American citizen his first experience 
with a federal income tax. In the spring of 1919 the California 
Christian Advocate produced this sign of the times: 

Forgetting his many other cares, 

Forgetting all kinds of sport, 

Neglecting his everyday affairs, 

The troubled citizen now prepares 
His income tax report. 

Verne C. Brown and Correll M. Julian were received on trial in 1919. Both had useful 
pastoral service, and each had a full term as superintendent, Brown on the Sacramento 
District and Julian on the Redwood-Shasta. Julian for a time had the chair of Rural 
Work in Pacific School of Religion and was active in the Methodist Federation for 
Social Action. 

Received in 1920, destined to very different types of ministry were: Charles E. Winter, 
whose service was in Fukien Province, China, until forced by political events to return 
to the pastorate here. Also Robert A. McKibben, received in ,1921, later pastor of the 
Church of All Nations, Los Angeles, and then in charge of city work in the Division of 
Home Missions of the Board of Missions. 

Received by transfer in 1919 were: 

Fred C. Farley from Kansas to teach and later to be Dean of Graduate Studies at 
College of the Pacific, and 

Tully C. Knoles from Southern California to be president of the College of the 
Pacific. He has been so important and varied a part of California Methodism as to 
defy adequate characterizations here. This has been well done in the biography by 
Rockwell D. Hunt. He was prime factor in moving the College to Stockton and to a 
new era of usefulness. He represented the Conference in the General Conferences of 
1928 to 1944. His voice and his goatee have been familiar to hundreds of varied audi¬ 
ences over the years. For years as December 31 drew near he “gazed into the crystal 
ball” for the Commonwealth Club; and 

P. E. Peterson from Western Norwegian-Danish for useful pastorates and long service 
as Conference Statistician. 

Received by transfer in 1920 was Walter John Sherman, a probationer from New 
England. Until his transfer to Southern California in 1935 he was one of the most 
able and controversial members of the Conference. He had the fire and power of a 
Hebrew prophet. His combination of diction and imagination was unique. When asked 
what he did for exercise his reply was, “I preach." Going to France for the Y.M.C.A., 
he was so vivid and impassioned in his portrayal that he was in much demand in war- 
bond campaigns and in promoting war enthusiasm. A stonecutter by trade, he was 
converted in late youth and brought to his early ministry evangelistic power. Later this 
emphasis changed more to social reform. 

As a probationer he was appointed in 1919 to Central Church, San Francisco, always 
considered one of our foremost pulpits. He was Central’s pastor during the development 
of the Temple Church—William Taylor Hotel project. The 27-story building was 
completed in 1927. 

1922 saw 15 men transferred into this Conference and 11 transferred out. Only three 
were received on trial. Of these, two were Orientals, and the one Caucasian located 
in a few years. Did this heavy turnover indicate the restlessness of the times? 
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Among those transferred in were: 

W. E. Kirby, who had served in work pioneered by William Taylor in Angola, 
Africa. His pastorates here, from 1922 to 1944, when he retired, were carried on in 
spite of recurrences of tropical fever. 

Porter C. Knudsen, whose background was rigorous work of North Dakota and 
Montana; and Charles D. Miller from the lumber camps of Washington. Each was at 
home in our rural fields, and was liked by these people whom they understood and 
loved. In a fourteen year pastorate in Yreka, Miller had a half of Siskiyou County as 
his parish. 

Royal A. Simonds, from pastoral and educational work in Tennessee and a chap¬ 
laincy with occupation forces in France. His pastorates here included Central Church, 
Stockton, and Chico. While serving in Petaluma and in Orland, functional church 
plants were built, designed by his son, George P. Simonds. 

Rollin S. Tuttle, son of F. L. Tuttle who retired in this Conference in 1914. Starting 
in the pastorate, his chief contribution was in church architecture. Here he left a 
lasting impression. Coming at a time when the corner pulpits were in vogue, with a 
Sunday School room opening on one side as an overflow, he started us on the road to 
more worshipful church rooms and more educationally satisfactory school facilities. His 
craftsmanship was sincere. He used chiefly the established forms of Romanesque, as at 
Burlingame, and Colonial, as at Ukiah, because he felt these were more evangelical 
than Gothic, which was designed for ritual. He planned a score of buildings in his own 
Conference, also some for the Baptists, as in Richmond, or the Congregationalists, as in 
Martinez. He was our only Conference member architect. His early death was a serious 
loss. 

Nels August Christensen from Oregon. He came from Denmark at 19, with no 
knowledge of our language. Yet taking up English at that age he mastered it so 
completely that he seemed to the manner born. Short and slight, nervous and decisive 
in thought, speech and action, he was one of the creative personalities during the 
second quarter of the century. During these years he was our most prominent financier, 
leading in many campaigns. Chief of these came in 1944 when to $235,000 for the 
Crusade for Christ was added $100,000 for the College and $135,000 for the Reserve 
Pension Plan. The entire sum was not raised, but the strain of such campaigns, in 
addition to his regular appointments, brought on the nervous depletion which hastened 
his death. In administration he was equally active. He headed the Oakland District 
from 1935 to 1941, and the Fresno from 1945 to 1949. During these years he became the 
trusted advisor of Resident Bishop James C. Baker. In 1949 Bishop Baker asked for 
his transfer to Southern California-Arizona Conference as Field Director of Church 
Extension, but his unusual vitality was exhausted, and he died on March 1, 1950. 
Laymen and ministers of that quarter century will not easily forget “Christie.” 

J. W. Byrd was received on his credentials from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. Byrd was a quiet, industrious pastor. In the Conference he was our chief dis¬ 
senter, leader of the loyal opposition. He always opposed the increase of overhead 
organization, stated his position clearly, and was usually voted down. But there was 
no bitterness in his attitude. He did not hesitate to voice what others might think but 
did not express. 

1921 brought a number of deaths. 

William Angwin was one of Cornwall’s fine contributions. A man of good judgment 
and spirit, he always commanded respect. His pastorates were long and constructive. 

Genosuki Motokawa’s ministry was in Honolulu. He was the largest, physically, of 
our Japanese ministers. In addition to his ministerial work, he was consultant for both 
Japan and the United States in such vexed matters as visas, passports and picture 
brides. He was decorated by Emperor Hirohito for his services in benevolent lines as 
well as official. 
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David Walker Calfee 


David W. Calfee was one of the unforgettable personalities. Reared in Arkansas in 
the no man’s land between armies, his family suffered terribly from raiding parties. 
He saw his father killed by these “bushwhackers.” After the war, clad in homespun 
and without money, he worked his way to Greencastle, Indiana. Here he finally grad¬ 
uated from De Pauw University to become, in the words of President (later Bishop) 
E. H. Hughes “a frontiersman for God.” Ten years were spent in Las Vegas, Globe 
and Phoenix. There were occasions when he preached with a loaded revolver on the 
pulpit. No matter how rough the mining or cattle camp, he knew and loved them all— 
and gave away everything he could get his hands on. He was a one man Associated 
Charities before there was such an organization in these places. He was universally 
respected and almost as widely loved. His final work was in Richmond, where he built 
the brick building at Point Richmond, the pioneer religious organization and oldest 
church building of that city, then came to the newer section and built again. His 
four sons served in World War I. He was probably the most widely known and best 
loved minister in that city’s history. Possibly his best work was with boys. Years before 
the Boy Scout movement was organized he founded the Boys’ Brigade and took groups 
of boys to Yosemite and Sequoia National Park camping. He was a Freeholder for the 
first city charter. For three generations the Calfee family have been honored in church 
and community in the city he loved. 

Wesley C. Sawyer’s life was the opposite of Calfee’s. His A.B. and M.A. degrees 
were from Harvard, and his Ph.I). was earned in Germany. While a student at Harvard 
he organized a Sunday School in Cambridge, which grew into Epworth Church, which 
has long ministered to Harvard students as well as to community. His left leg was 
shot off in the Civil War, and the fractured bone gave him much pain during his life. 
He taught in the state universities of Minnesota and Wisconsin before coming to the 
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College of the Pacific as Professor of German Language and Literature. He was acting 
president in the interim between Crook and Beard. When forced by ill health to 
retire, his wife carried on his work. He published a German Grammar and a work on 
Teutonic Legends. He walked on crutches for nearly sixty years. There was a sincerity 
to “Pegleg” that appealed to students. How often he would say, “It is a pleasure and a 
duty to serve God.” 
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The Resisting Church in the Mad Twenties 

“I can’t believe that,” said Alice. 

“Can’t you? Try again. Draw a long breath, and shut your eyes.—Why, 
sometimes I’ve believed as many as six impossible things before break¬ 
fast,” said the Red Queen. 

—Alice in Wonderland. 


The decade of die 1920’s was a lean period for social progress, 
morality and religion. It has been called the “cockeyed decade.” 

Who would have thought that the old Ku Klux Klan of after 
Civil War days could be revived! Yet here it was, with its sheet-and- 
pillowcase parades, with its hierarchy of Kleagles and King Kleagles, 
Goblins and Grand Goblins, Wizards and Imperial Wizard, march¬ 
ing in and out of California Methodist Church services. 

Who would have thought that a school and Sunday School 
teacher in a Vermont town could become dominant in American 
education, and educational advisor to China, Japan, Turkey and 
even Russia, while denying any fixed moral or educational standards! 

And possibly the best example of “Draw a long breath and shut 
your eyes” and believe any impossible thing was the repeal of the 
Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment to the Constitution. Its 
passage was the work of thousands of committed advocates in every 
state in the Union. Majorities in favor were impressive. It seemed 
impossible that it could be removed. Yet when repeal was submitted 
only a third of the electorate took the trouble to vote. Less than 
a fourth of qualified electors voted for repeal. 

THE WHITE ROBED, INVISIBLE EMPIRE 

The after-war decade was an opportune time for the Klan. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of Negroes had come into the North during the 
war. Of necessity they must find housing in localities previously 
white. Henry Ford and his Dearborn Independent was luridly 
crusading against the “International Jew.” And did not all Roman 
Catholics take their orders from a foreign Pope? Lothrop Stoddard’s 
Rising Tide of Color was one of the widely discussed books. And 
the law and the courts seemed inefficient in suppressing crime. So 
the Knights of the Invisible Empire marched in to save the nation. 

The Klan proposed “to unite white, native-born Gentiles” of good 
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morals in order to protect “the ideals of pure Americanism,” white 
supremacy, patriotism, and “a high spiritual philosophy.” 1 This, 
and the hokus-pokus of its ritual, the secrecy of its membership, and 
its white hoods and robes, together with a financially profitable 
recruiting system, brought together an estimated four and a half 
million members. Its chief strongholds were Texas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas in the new South, Indiana and Ohio in the Middle West, 
and Oregon and California on the West Coast. 

Its method in appealing to ministers for membership was for the 
Kleagle, the paid recruiter, with one or two local citizens, to call on 
the pastor, explain the grave dangers threatening the nation and 
the local community, show him the “high purposes and splendid ac¬ 
complishments” of the Klan, and then picture the advantages, 
financially and in influence to him personally and to his church, 
if he would join. 2 

An instance of its methods of carrying out these supposed bene¬ 
fits may be cited. One Sunday the evening service of the California 
Street Church, San Francisco, was in progress, when a group of men 
in white sheets and hoods entered. In silence they marched down 
one aisle, passed in front of the altar rail, depositing as they went a 
heavy sack of coin on the communion table, and then by another 
aisle left the building. To a hard pressed church, the addition of a 
few men to the congregation, even if temporarily, and a financial 
“shot in the arm,” might offer some temptation. 3 

The secrecy which surrounded Klan membership makes it im¬ 
possible to state positively the success of Klan organizers in enlisting 
Methodist ministers as members. A safe generalization is that 
solicitation for membership was fairly general, and response fairly 
negligible. 4 


IT HAPPENED IN EDUCATION 
The effect of John Dewey and his “Progressive Education” on 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, particularly in the California 


1 A description of the Klan in this period is given graphically in Frederick Lewis Allen’s 
Only Yesterday, p. 58 ff. 

2 The above is written from personal experience. The Kleagle and his friends did not make 
a second visit. 

3 The pastor in this instance was Alfred J. Case. He had a Ph.D. degree and a creditable 
experience as an army chaplain in France. So far as the writer knows he was not a Klansman. 

4 From 1920 to 1925 this scribe was writing the California Conference news items for the 
Advocate, and from 1925 to 1931 was one of the Superintendents, with his office adjoining the 
other headquarters offices. He was thus in constant touch with the Advocate, the news center 
of the Conference; the Anti-Saloon League, the political nerve center; and the administration. 
He could have been in no better position to know what was happening. He knew positively of 
only one man who admitted Klan membership. This man, R. L. Wolfe, was a transfer in and 
was not in any sense representative of California Conference ministers. 
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Conference, is a different and difficult question. It was much more 
fundamental and far reaching than the Klan. 

Dewey was a native of Burlington, Vermont. His teaching was 
at the Universities of Minnesota, Michigan, Chicago and, after 1914, 
at Columbia. At Columbia he rose to his highest point of influence 
in the years 1915 to 1930, profoundly affecting almost every phase 
of American life. 

As a thoroughgoing pragmatist, his earlier God became the Good. 
The Good is finally what society approves, what brings happiness. 
This Good and our moral judgments are subject to experimenta¬ 
tion and revision. When moral standards become fixed and are 
passed on from one generation to another they may become obstacles 
to the healthy growth of society. And “Growth” is the significant 
word in Dewey’s moral philosophy and ethics. 

In the educational field Dewey had an almost unchallenged lead¬ 
ership. Educators and ministers engaged in educational interests of 
the church were drawn to Columbia as by a magnet. “Progressive 
Education” encouraged the child to develop his own interests. The 
National Educational Association referred to Dewey as having 
“drafted the Emancipation Proclamation of Childhood.” While his 
challenge to an earlier educational formalism was valuable, his 
views neglected other values found in mathematics, history, the 
classics, and in science. And they placed a burden on the children 
themselves. 5 

In a time of revolt against moral standards and all traditional 
restraints which was so strong in the 1920’s, Dewey gave intellectual 
respectability to the popular “Everybody’s doing it” and “We’ll try 
anything once” mood. 

In the California Conference, as in Protestantism generally, edu¬ 
cation had been Bible centered. Here was a Scripture passage or 
passages. This was “the lesson” in Sunday Schools. In youth work 
the Chicago office sent out a quarterly list of Sunday evening topics, 
based again on a Scripture passage. This dominated the Sunday 
evening meeting, which was followed by the evening church service. 

But now comes a change of emphasis. Oliver H. Langdon became 
Field Secretary for the Conference Board of Sunday Schools. One 
of his most emphatic points was, “Remember you are not teaching 
lessons . You are teaching children” And lesson material usually 
began with a “life situation,” to which later the Scripture was to be 

5 F. Marion Smith of this Conference was a student at Teachers College, Columbia, from 
1927 to 1930. His young son naturally attended the model elementary school connected with 
the College. One day he came home and said to his mother, “Do I have to keep on going to 
that school where I have to do what I want to do?” 
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applied. This emphasis was quite in keeping with Dewey’s “Emanci¬ 
pation of Childhood.” But in the hands of an untrained and often 
scantily prepared teacher the Biblical part of the plan could get 
the short end of the thirty minute lesson period. 

In the Epworth League a young Oregonian, Blaine Kirkpatrick, be¬ 
came General Secretary. To better prepare himself he went to 
Columbia. A change began which altered the Sunday evening for 
youth. 

There were “Quests” instead of the former centering on the Bible 
lesson. The Quest literature sometimes had a large interrogation 
point on the front page. This led Edward Laird Mills, Editor of the 
Pacific Christian Advocate, in whose territory Kirkpatrick had ma¬ 
tured, to comment, “The Question Mark took the place of the 
Cross.” Mills believed the change could be pinpointed on Kirk¬ 
patrick’s Columbia experience. 

As churches increasingly gave up the traditional Sunday evening 
service, recreation was introduced, and slowly became a recognized 
part of the youth Sunday evenings. As in the Church School, the 
danger was that these newer emphases eclipsed the older. It was the 
swing of the pendulum. Locally leadership changed also. For fourteen 
years and in twenty-eight Institutes Tully Knoles had been a marked 
influence. This was not only in his classes but around the camp 
fire and in personal touch. This was one of his large contributions 
to Methodism. With the Quest period he and others of the time 
began to disappear. They did not fit in the new emphasis—at least 
the new emphasizers did not seem to think that they did. 

No one would claim that Dewey was wholly responsible for the 
revolution in morals that featured “flaming youth” and “Freudian 
adults” of the 1920’s. But his emphasis on the experimental method 
and his denial of any fixed and authoritative moral standards cer¬ 
tainly aided in its progress. The next decade began to question his 
theories, and by the time of his death in 1952 the tide was turning 
strongly against his ideas. 6 

THE SCAPEGOAT 

And prohibition—that scapegoat on which the sins of the nation 
were placed before it was driven into the wilderness to die! 

In a complex social development it is over-simplification to 
ascribe changes to any one influence. A simple explanation is fairly 

6 Progressive Education was a term used by many people in many ways to describe many 
things. It is unfair to Dewey to place responsibility for all of these on him. 
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sure to be wrong. This is certainly true of the repeal of the Eight¬ 
eenth Amendment. 

It was not “put over while men in the service were away at war.” 
The build-up of dry voting strength had been going on for years. 

Prohibition did not create the moonshiner and the bootlegger, 
nor did its repeal notably check them. 

It seems evident that enforcement was never in the hands of those 
who truly believed in it. As in part a revenue measure, it came 
under the Treasury Department, whose chief had considerable 
distillery interests. Its enforcement was at first under an Attorney 
General who was a beneficiary of the New York rum running ring. 
His life ended abruptly, as did ten others associated with him, under 
suspicious circumstances. 

But probably the fundamental reason was the change of moral 
climate during the Twenties. However, one reason was the use of 
propaganda; and since this is a recurring phenomenon in the body 
politic it may be well to consider this aspect more fully. 

During the war, governments had developed propaganda on a 
vast scale. Now, for the first time, it was adopted in a big business 
way by men of great wealth for their own selfish ends. This was one 
means by which prohibition was removed, and cigarette smoking 
imposed on the women and youth of America. If anyone questions 
this—so far as Prohibition is concerned—he is referred to a 450- 
page volume, The Amazing Story of Repeal, An Expose of the 
Power of Propaganda . 7 Author Fletcher Dobyns rowed stroke oar 
with the Harvard crew and debated for that University with Yale 
and Princeton. Practicing in Chicago, he became interested in 
corruption in city governments and wrote The Underworld of 
American Politics . After experience as prosecutor for Cook County 
and for Illinois he became Special Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States. 

The Amazing Story is based on sworn testimony before the Senate 
Investigating Committee on Law Enforcement, and is fully docu¬ 
mented. Federal individual and corporate income taxes were one 
means used by the government to finance the war. The small man 
grumbled, but some of the wealthiest, on whom a graduated tax 
fell heavily, were resentful. Here is the story of a small group of 
powerful financiers who, in the hope of reducing these levies on 
them by repeal of Prohibition and by taxing beer and liquor, or¬ 
ganized and financed the Association for the Repeal of the Eight¬ 
eenth Amendment. The Du Ponts, who prohibited liquor drinking 

7 Willett, Clark and Co., Chicago-New York, 1940. 
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by workers in their many plants, gave as much as $100,000 a year 
to the Association. They could well afford this, as the testimony 
showed that they expected repeal would reduce their corporate taxes 
by $10,000,000. This figure did not include their personal income 
taxes. 

John J. Raskob, president of General Motors, was prominently 
associated with the Du Ponts in the Association. He later left the 
Republican party to manage A1 Smith’s campaign in 1928 and 
F. D. Roosevelt’s first presidential campaign in 1932. William 
Randolph Hearst and his newspapers were powerful supporters. 

This little group seemed willing to place in the hands of the 
Association any amount necessary. In 1930, for instance, after the 
financial crash, the Association’s receipts were given as $821,618.56 
in a statement filed with the government. 8 

One technique in the softening up process was through the press. 
Every conceivable corruption was blamed on Prohibition. Was there 
a murder in Memphis, a scandal in Sacramento, a crime in Chicago— 
the wet press headlined that Prohibition caused it. Here was “the 
big lie” years before Hitler used it. But every method of deception, 
coercion and distortion that professional propagandists could de¬ 
vise and unlimited money could buy was employed. 

And when in the depression years the question of repeal came 
up for vote, the electorate was so confused and discouraged that most 
did not vote at all. In wet states, as Pennsylvania, New York and 
Illinois, the vote for repeal was 35%, 25% and 22%, respectively, 
of qualified electors. But in the dry States, as Texas, Virginia and 
South Carolina, those voting for repeal were only 10%, 8% and 4%. 
Of the total of registered voters in the nation less than one fourth 
voted for repeal, and less than one twelfth voted against it. A con¬ 
fused and disheartened public, in a mood of helplessness, did not 
take the trouble to express itself on this issue which had been 
before it for two decades. 9 

In California, Arthur H. Briggs came to the State Superintendency 
of the Anti-Saloon League in 1921. The Wright Act, state enforce¬ 
ment law passed by the legislature, was held up by referendum. It 
was to be voted on in the State election of November 7, 1922. Here 
also the wet forces seemed to have unlimited financial resources. The 
dry campaign was one of careful precinct organization. One of the 

s IbicL, p. 9. . .-I, 

9 Ibid., p. 178 ff. Since public opinion on national prohibition has been formed so largely 
by the metropolitan press, the writer wishes the entire Methodist constituency could review 
evidence submitted to the Senate Law Enforcement Committee and summarized by Dobyns. Since 
few will have that opportunity he has summarized Dobyn’s argument here. 
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spectacular and unique events was The Women’s March of Al¬ 
legiance. On Saturday morning, November 4, over 3,000 women, all 
in white, marched from the Embarcadero up Market Street, San 
Francisco, to the City Hall. With bands and banners the parade took 
45 minutes to pass a given point. The Women’s Christian Temper¬ 
ance Union took a conspicuous part, but the Epworth League 
young women also received attention. 

A wet majority of 88,000 in San Francisco was cut to 33,000. And 
the total State vote gave the Enforcement Law a majority of 35,000. 
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The March of Allegiance 

THE “COFFIN NAILS” ARE DRIVEN IN 

A different type of propaganda was used by tobacco processors to 
stimulate cigarette smoking. Here success depended on the attractive¬ 
ness of the appeal. Smoking had become common among men in 
military service. “Comfort bags” containing pins, thread and similar 
small items also included cigarettes—much to the discomfiture of 
the church women who made many of them. Large numbers of men 
came home from service diligent users of the weed. 

Before the war if a woman was seen smoking it raised a question 
as to her reputation. Now the manufacturers started a campaign to 
“put a cigarette in the mouth of every woman and youth in the 
United States.” To promote this, the American Tobacco Company, 
it was alleged, agreed to pay its chief officers a bonus on increased 
sales. The campaign was so successful that on January 30, 1933, 
court action was instituted by stockholders to compel its officers to 
give an accounting of their earnings. It was alleged that President 
George W. Hill’s total profit in 1930 was $1,000,000, that the vice- 
presidents received more than $500,000 each, and that directors 
voted themselves common stock at less than one fourth of its 
market value. 11 

11 San Francisco Chronicle, January 31, 1933. 
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To put that cigarette in the mouth of every American woman, a 
series of beautifully designed advertisements were circulated pictur¬ 
ing a lovely young woman admiring a handsome young man as he 
smoked. Gradually the series proceeded until they were happily 
smoking together. The design was to make the cigarette the sign of 
woman’s emancipation. 

Congress passed legislation to prevent fraudulent advertising, as 
that cigarettes were “a food,” “a beneficial drug,” and “are good for 
you.” But no legislature could undo the social wreckage and moral 
breakdown that followed in the wake of war. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED 

And bitter theological controversy arose to plague the Protestants 
of the 1920’s, and to cause division within denominations. War, 
with its exalting of the state, its overriding of individual rights, its 
killings and its atrocities, seems to make futile man’s part in redemp¬ 
tion. If there is any hope it must come from God alone. Premillenial- 
ism increases. It draws to itself large financial support from those 
who feel the church should concern itself with salvation of the in¬ 
dividual and not attempt to interfere with social and economic 
matters. 

Evolutionary science, Biblical criticism and a rapidly increasing 
material prosperity had made liberalism the mood of the ’Nineties 
and the early years of the new century. Some went so far as to 
correlate Christianity and progress, and even to advocate, the 
escalator view of society. Pacifism was growing in the church. In this 
atmosphere the sense of sin and stress on the cross weakened. Like 
all noble words, as the term Christian itself, liberalism was often 
used loosely, to denote everything held to be desirable. 

To all such the horrors of World War I came as a terrible shock. 
The excitement of the struggle might stimulate for a time. But 
when that passed a reaction against liberalism set in. This took the 
name of Fundamentalism. Its voice was The Fundamentals: A 
Testimony of the Truth. Twelve volumes were published and 
widely circulated among ministers, the expense being born by a 
group of laymen. 

The doctrines listed as fundamental were: 

1. The virgin birth of Christ. 

2. The physical resurrection. 

3. The inerrancy of Scripture in every detail. 

4. The substitutionary theory of the atonement. 

5. The imminent, physical second coming of Christ. 
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Some who held these views did not hesitate to denounce those who 
questioned any of them as “no Christians.” They were especially 
critical of theological seminaries. 

The theological spectrum, from right to left, might be described 
as: fundamentalists, conservatives, liberals, modernists. Charles 
Clayton Morrison, editor of the liberal Christian Century, described 
with some justification the fundamentalists as “pugnacious con¬ 
servatives.” 12 

Baptists and Presbyterians were most affected. Baptists, having no 
ecclesiastical courts and no authoritative creedal statement, fought 
it out in their church papers and noisily in their national conven¬ 
tions. Several new conservative theological seminaries were launched. 
Among Presbyterians, John Gresham Machen, Princeton Seminary 
professor, led a revolt that established the Bible Presbyterian Church 
and founded its own seminary. 

While controversy was strong, Methodism was more fortunate. 
The holiness groups which splintered off earlier had probably taken 
out those who would have been most deeply affected. In the Cali¬ 
fornia Conference Adna W. Leonard, resident bishop from 1916 to 
1924, was more conservative theologically than any other episcopal 
leader during the early years of this century. He refused to be called 
a Fundamentalist, however, and referred to himself as an Essential- 
ist. This may have been in a sense a dodging of the issue. But at 
least it avoided controversy. Other resident episcopal leaders have 
been on the liberal side of the center line. None of the District Super¬ 
intendents have been “pugnacious conservatives.” Among editors, 
so long as an Advocate was published in San Francisco, Bovard was 
a genial conservative, while Larkin, Dennett and Mills were all of 
more liberal views. Larkin edited the Advocate during the height of 
the controversy. His editorials, as that of August 3, 1922, on “Funda¬ 
mentalists Attacking Methodists,” leave no doubt as to his position. 
Methodism in the California Conference was spared bitter contro¬ 
versy. 

ERRATIC EVANGELISM 

There are always independent evangelists, unsponsored by any 
recognized religious body; and their evangel sometimes leads to 

12 Henry Sloane Coffin for twenty years professor in Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, and then its president, defined the fundamentalist-conservative mood as the quest for 
authority, while liberalism-modernism is in essence the quest for truth, and the resolve to follow 
it. Liberalism survived, greatly chastened, while many fundamentalist thinkers in a later day 
largely abandoned the extreme “pugnacious” attitude and preferred to call themselves Evan¬ 
gelicals. If Coffin is correct, he seems to stand with Ralph Waldo Emerson in his Harvard 
lecture on “Liberal and Conservative; Each a Necessary Half; Either an Impossible Whole.” 
See Coffin’s Religion Yesterday and Today, Cokesbury, 1940, p. 142 ff. 
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excess. Among all this group in California the prima donna was 
Aimee Semple McPherson. She entertained and converted and 
healed during this decade. Possibly she entertained most of all. No 
account of the religious life of the State during these years can 
omit “Sister Aimee.” 

In 1922 she arrived in Los Angeles “with two minor children, an 
old battered automobile and $100 in cash. By the end of 1925 she 
had collected more than $1,000,000 and owned property worth 
$200,000.” 13 (This description omits an important factor—her 
mother, “Ma” Kennedy, reputed to be the business genius of the 
movement.) Angelus Temple seated 5,000 persons, and was sur¬ 
rounded by class rooms of a “seminary” that one year graduated 
500 young evangelists to man 240 “Lighthouses” or local churches. 

If the stage lost a most promising candidate when Mrs. McPherson 
took to the pulpit, that pulpit became a spectacle. She might appear 
in gauzy white, on which colored lights would play. Or she might 
wear George Washington’s uniform and re-enact the winter at Valley 
Forge. She, armed with a pitchfork, might chase the devil around the 
platform or stage a prizefight in which John Barleycorn would be 
knocked out. She had an admiral’s uniform. When she wore this her 
entire platform entourage would appear in natty nautical attire. Her 
wardrobe was said to be comparable to that of Ziegfeld’s Follies. 
And she had “a brass band bigger and louder than Sousa’s.” Mean¬ 
while for thirteen years, night and day, her followers conducted a 
prayer vigil. 

The climax of publicity came when on an Ocean Park bathing 
beach she disappeared. Apparently she was drowned in the Pacific. 
There were wild demonstrations of grief (at one of which $35,000 
was collected). Then Sister Aimee reappeared on the desert south of 
Douglas, Arizona. She had been “kidnapped.” Her return to Los 
Angeles was a masterpiece. The news services sent out 95,000 words 
of copy on one day. 

But gradually the truth came out. The kidnap story was a hoax. 
Actually she had gone to a “love cottage” in Carmel with a former 
radio operator at the Temple. She carried on at Angelus Temple 
until her death in 1945 from an overdose of sleeping pills. But the 
spectacular Sister Aimee was never the same sensation again. 

While her work centered in Los Angeles, it affected the entire 

> 13 Statistics here are from Carey McWilliams’ Southern California Country, Buell, Sloan and 
Pierce, New York, p. 259 ff. Singularly, he feels Mrs. McPherson was “persecuted” by the 
Protestant clergy, and that she gave full entertainment value for all the money she collected. 
But, sprightly as is his story of the development of the south land, he makes no mention of 
religion and the church save in its abnormal forms as a factor in this development. 
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country. She held highly publicized meetings in several Northern 
California centers. Chief among these was in San Jose. Here as else¬ 
where healing was a conspicuous feature. The large tent was erected 
on the southern outskirts, where ample camping space was provided 
for the unfortunates. Bert J. Morris, then in charge of the Wesley 
Foundation in Berkeley, was a trained psychologist. He secured a 
platform seat in San Jose and made notes of the conditioning of 
applicants for healing. This was carried on during the day, and 
those to be healed at the evening service were selected by Mrs. Ken¬ 
nedy. All the powers of suggestion were used at the great healing 
service in the tent. There was a growing exhibit of canes and 
crutches that were dropped under Aimee’s word and touch. 

A year later Dr. Morris checked with a number of those who had 
been '‘cured.” The canes and the crutches were in use again. No 
one of these cases reported permanent improvement, while the health 
of others had deteriorated. But his brochure, while it increased the 
resistance of pastors to clamor of some elements in their commu¬ 
nities, had little popular effect in face of the evangelist’s publicity. 14 

Aimee Semple McPherson was one of the abnormalities of the 
religious life of the 1920’s, the most extreme type of erratic evan¬ 
gelism, which affected the churches and made more difficult the work 
of pastors. 

So passed this decade—a time that chose to call itself “the lost 
generation”: 

the era of silk stockings and lipstick, when skirts were going up and morals 
down; 

when Hollywood, growing quickly to international fame, advertised “the 
truth, bold, naked, sensational”; 

when True Story, beginning publication in 1919, claimed 2,000,000 sub¬ 
scribers in 1925; 

when youth, in the new closed car, was shocking its elders, whose conduct 
was shocking enough on its own; 

when the intellectuals, headed by H. L. Mencken, laughed derisively, 
profanely, at marriage and religion; 

when John J. Raskob of General Motors was preclaiming that “everybody 
could be rich,” and Wall Street’s “Big Bull Market” could do it. 

Altogether it was a lean time for social progress, morality, and 
religion. 

So the 1920’s raucously practiced their idolatries: 


14 The Revivals of Aimee Semple McPherson, 1922, 38 pp., reprinted from the Pacific 
Christian Advocate, 304 Artisans Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
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Freud’s psychoanalysis, 

Dewey’s progressive education. 

Wall Street’s golden calf, and 

The country’s provincialism and nationalism. 

Results of these idolatries would carry on to the third and fourth 
generations. Wall Street's golden calf was burned and ground to 
powder in the great depression, and all the people drank the bitter 
draught. The church, with its missionary imperative, protested, not 
too successfully, the strong current of selfish nationalism. In em¬ 
phasizing pastoral counselling instead of the former pastoral calling 
it took over too much of the psychiatrists' philosophy and tech¬ 
niques. Its educational processes were too much influenced by ideals 
current in public education. It took some years before it saw clearly 
how radically different its goal was from the current trends to which 
it was tempted to acquiesce. But it never quite forgot Lowell's 
truth: 

In vain we call old notions fudge 

And bend our conscience to our dealing; 

The Ten Commandments will not budge, 

And stealing will continue stealing. 15 

The Good News of Jesus Christ continued to be man’s hope in 
this life and in the next. 

THE YEAR OF THE PASTORS’ REVOLT 

A great and strong wind rent the mountains, . . . but the Lord was not in 
the wind; and after the wind an earthquake, but the Lord was not in the 
earthquake; and after the earthquake a fire, but the Lord was not in the 
fire; and after the fire a still, small, voice. . . . 

—I Kings 19:11 and 12 

In Grass Valley, Isaac Owen preached his first sermon in Cali¬ 
fornia. There was no settlement, no church. But sticking his cane 
in the ground and putting his hat on it for a pulpit, he preached to 
'49ers weary with the Sierra Crossing. In 1923 the Conference met 
in the historic white-spired church. It did not long survive our 
visit. Fire soon destroyed it and the parsonage. It was our last session 
in pioneer surroundings. The session as well as the building was a 
landmark. 

There was “a great and strong wind” in conference administra¬ 
tion, an “earthquake” in Japan, and “after the earthquake, a fire” 

15 James Russell Lowell, Motto of the American Copyright Guild. 
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in Berkeley. But the Conference did not think of this as the year of 
the “still small voice. ,, 

During the evening session of Monday, September 17, word was 
received that fire, starting in the hills, had been driven by a strong 
wind into the section north of the University. It did not reach the 
campus nor the business district, but it laid waste fifty blocks of 
homes. Berkeley ministers were excused from further attendance 
and hastened home. None of our churches was lost. 

The great earthquake in Japan came just before the session con¬ 
vened. Word came to the Conference that none of our missionaries 
had been killed, but that it would take $1,000,000 to replace mission 
properties. Wholehearted aid from the United States to Japan in 
this emergency stands as a commanding example of international 
helpfulness. 

As to the strong wind within the Conference, veteran former 
editor, W. S. Matthew said in the resolutions at the close of the 
session that “The administration of the area had been characterized 
by great force and vision.” 1C Certainly as to force the Conference 
would have agreed. Adna Wright Leonard came naturally into the 
orbit of a “strong” policy. Coming to San Francisco as his first 
episcopal assignment, he told the Preachers’ Meeting that in former 
years he had enjoyed the friendship and comradery of many of 
those present. But now it was different. He was a bishop of the 
church and should be addressed as such. Bishop Leonard presided 
at seven of the eight sessions of his residency, the first to exercise 
such continuous supervision. 

In Southern California a Pasadena pastor, Andrew W. Shamel, 
was carrying on his private war against the administration of the 
church. He published a paper, Pastor’s Council, that was sent widely 
to Methodist ministers. He proclaimed a pastor’s revolt, especially 
against superintendents and bishops. His Conference did a wise (or 
was it a cruel?) thing by electing him a member of its General Con¬ 
ference delegation for 1924. Here he had his opportunity to reform 
the church. No more was heard of his proposals. But the Los 
Angeles Preachers’ Meeting memorialized the General Conference 
to elect bishops for a four year term, with one re-election possible 
by a two-thirds vote. 

Bishop Leonard was the first to administer under the area 
episcopacy plan. Conferences were not unanimous in approval of 
the continued dominance of one person, especially in this area where 


10 Journal, 1923, p. 436. 
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the bishop was a strict disciplinarian with unlimited tenure of super¬ 
intendents. 

In the California Conference the revolt came to focus on the ad¬ 
ministration’s interpretation of Paragraph 68 of the then Discipline } 
which forbade pastors to remarry divorced persons, save when the 
divorce was granted on the ground of adultery. 



S. D. Hutsinpiller 


S. D. Hutsinpiller was one of the most courteous and gracious 
members of the Conference. He had served our best churches, such as 
First, San Jose, and Trinity, Berkeley. He was for six years on the 
Oakland District and had led the General Conference delegation 
in 1912. He was retired in 1920. For years he had faced an ap¬ 
parently impossible situation in his home. After retiring he secured 
a divorce on the ground of extreme cruelty. A year later he married 
again, though the first wife was still living. There was never any 
reflection on his character. He had served the church for 42 years. 
At the 1922 session, which he did not attend, it was announced that 
he was “withdrawing from the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” 17 This cancelled his annuity claim. It was generally un¬ 
derstood later that his “request” was not voluntary. 

Frank L. Tuttle was mild-mannered and gentlemanly, possibly 
more a teacher than a preacher. He had served faithfully on small 
charges. He had a son, Roll in S., who was also a member of the 
Conference. His wife had died, and he remarried—to a long time 
friend of both of them. But she was a divorced woman. By strange 

17 Journal, 1923, p. 309. 
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coincidence the withdrawal of a prominent man like Hutsinpiller 
was passed by silently, while this quiet man who rarely if ever took 
the floor of the Conference became a symbol of the brotherhood in 
the fight against a “strong” administration and a continuing cabinet. 

During the opening session in 1923 “at the request of George W. 
White, F. L. Tuttle was referred to the Committee on Conference 
Relations.” 18 On the sixth day that committee reported that “There 
has been a technical violation of the law of the Church . . . but 
upon careful investigation it is the opinion of the Committee that 
there are extenuating circumstances,” and the Committee moved 
that Tuttle’s character be passed. 

“Ruling. Bishop Leonard refused to entertain the motion, ruling 
that he had no right to entertain a motion which would, if enacted, 
take an action which is contrary to the law of the Church.” The 
Committee then filed an appeal to the Committee on Judiciary of 
the General Conference. Next it introduced a motion instructing the 
Board of Stewards to retain the amount of the annuity of Tuttle in 
its possession pending the decision of the General Conference. 19 

A memorial to the General Conference was discussed which limited 
episcopal supervision in his area to two annual conference sessions 
in any quadrennium, and provided that no bishop be assigned to 
the same area for more than two quadrenniums. Another provided 
that “Each year the presiding bishop shall call on the Conference to 
nominate three of its members for each district superintendency to 
be filled by appointment or reappointment, and that the appoint¬ 
ment to the superintendency shall be made from those nominated.” 
The votes were 90 for and 16 against, and 90 for and 29 against. 20 
It must have been a bitter experience for a determined man to an¬ 
nounce the vote on a measure specifically critical of his administra¬ 
tion, where, aside from the cabinet, only 11 members supported him. 
The majority of nearly six to one stood to be counted in opposition, 
while nearly a third absented themselves or refrained from voting. 

The laymen also spoke up. The Lay Electoral Conference decreed 
that “Believing in the principles of democracy in the structure of 
the church, we desire to go on record as favoring the limiting of 
the tenure of the episcopacy and the election of district superin¬ 
tendents. The above was carried without deliberation or discus¬ 
sion.” 21 And the Lay Association “Resolved: It is our earnest con¬ 
viction that the government of the church must be more representa- 

is ibid., p. 419. 

10 Journal, 1923, pp. 430-431. 

20 Journal, 1923, pp. 432-433. 

21 Journal, 1920, p. 502. 
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tive and democratic,” and proposed a plan for lay membership in 
the annual conference. 22 

The Committee on Judiciary of the General Conference upheld 
the Conference in the Tuttle case and returned the matter to the 
Conference to complete the record where it had been halted by the 
episcopal ruling. But before the next session Tuttle had gone 
“where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
The Conference ordered his name placed on the roll of the honored 
dead—the only restitution it could make. 

California was not alone in its disturbed condition. Nebraska was 
another focal point. There the Conference retired a man named 
Buckner. He had an attorney son in New York City who was sup¬ 
posed to have furnished financial backing to publicize his father’s 
complaint. The Middle West and the West Coast were, if reports in 
the Advocates rightly reflected church opinion, the most agitated. 
The Pacific Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
was feeling the same restlessness. 

The causes were the area system, which allowed continuous super¬ 
vision by the bishop, and the action of the 1920 General Conference 
in removing the six year limit on the superintendency. 

The legality of the area system was hotly debated. Locally 
Advocate editor Larkin vigorously attacked its constitutionality, 
while our leading layman, Rolla V. Watt, championed its efficiency 
and legality. The debate made Advocate copy, especially after the 
Grass Valley Conference. The church-wide unrest was reflected in 
General Conference elections. Whereas in 1920 superintendents 
were the largest group, in 1924 pastors were far ahead. 

The 1924 General Conference re-established the six year limit for 
superintendents, but did not change the method of their selection, 
nor did it limit episcopal tenure. The area system also was retained. 

EXPERIMENT IN THE CITY 

In 1920 David D. Forsythe became Corresponding Secretary of 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, and reorganized 
its work. A Department of Cities was formed with M. P. Burns as 
its head, and a Department of Rural Work under Mark Dawber. Both 
departments had special significance to the California Conference. 

Methodism moved early into the hustling life of San Francisco, 
and with three downtown congregations had considerable influence. 
The 1906 disaster wiped out these, our older, stronger churches. As 


82 Journal, 1920, p. 503. 
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a denomination we have probably never since been satisfied with 
our work in our chief metropolis. 

Under the plan of the Department of Cities a San Francisco City 
Parish was organized in 1925 with Frank P. Flegal as minister, 
Martindale Woods as associate, and four assistants. The center was 
Grace Church, 21st and Capp Streets. To this were attached Cali¬ 
fornia Street Church, at the corner of Broderick, near the Presidio, 
Howard Street Church, near 6th, Bethany on Mission nearly to Daly 
City and St. Andrews in “Butchertown,” adjoining South San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

The Parish was doomed from the start. Its churches were scattered 
in opposite ends of the city. They had no common bond. The staff 
was not adequate or adapted to its difficult task. And most important, 
not one of the churches was prospering. Grace, though still having 
378 members, had lost heavily to suburbia. California Street went 
down that year from 225 members to 138, and Howard Street from 
118 to 68. Bethany and St. Andrews were mission projects that never 
attained strength and were later given up. Leaning a group of 
corpses on each other does not make a resurrection. In 1927 Flegal 
went to Goodwill Industries where he did excellent work. 

California Street, Howard Street and Wesley, at Hayes and 
Buchanan, were later merged with Central in the new Temple 
Church-William Taylor Hotel project. 

Following Flegal, the name of City Parish was continued for two 
years with Grace, Bethany and St. Andrews. But on April 1, 1930, it 
became Grace-Trinity Center United Church. Trinity Center, Pres¬ 
byterian, at 23rd and Capp Streets, Homer K. Pitman, pastor, had 
already federated with the Mission Park Congregational Church. 
In the United Church, services were centered in Grace Church 
building. Newton E. Moats, who followed Flegal, was trained in 
law as well as theology. He was a forceful personality, and using 
advertising freely had built up a Sunday evening audience (though 
it never became a congregation) , 23 The morning service was broad¬ 
cast over Station KPO. But personalities clashed, and in 1932 Moats 
was appointed to First Church, Sacramento. Pitman and the Presby¬ 
terians returned to Trinity Center. This left Grace with an indebted- 

23 The Conference watched, during these years, three men who came to California with great 
assurance—Paul Smith at Central, San Francisco; W. L. Stidger at Calvary, San Francisco, and 
First Church, San Jose; and Moats at Grace, San Francisco, and First, Sacramento. They were 
alike in being promoters; they knew the art of gaining a Sunday evening hearing. Moats was 
better balanced than Smith; but neither had the warm, irresistible friendliness of Stidger, nor 
his passion for preaching. Stidger died as he was preparing to go to his pulpit on Sunday 
morning. A close friend said if Bill had any regret it probably was that death came before he 
had opportunity to preach that sermon, 
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ness of $31,250 for a gymnasium and other improvements recently 
installed. 

Methodist administration has long recognized that in city areas 
some form of cooperative effort is essential. In its early and con¬ 
tinuing form it was known as City Missions, aided by a City Church 
Extension Society and the Board of Missions. While helpful, this 
has been insufficient to meet the massive difficulties of metropolitan 
areas. These two attempts of the 1920’s were discouraging. The 
William Taylor Hotel-Temple Church project, coming to a climax 
in the next decade, was a disaster. But the vision remains that a way 
can be found. Heroic service of individual congregations and pastors 
and the growth of churches in suburbia do not relieve the denomina¬ 
tion from responsibility in the inner city. 

On the death of M. P. Burns, organizer of the Department of 
Cities, Channing A. Richardson became Superintendent of that de¬ 
partment. He had been Superintendent of the Sacramento District 
and then pastor of First Church, San Jose. He headed this work 
from 1929 to 1946. 

EXPERIMENT IN THE COUNTRY 

Here also attempts have been made from time to time. The one 
receiving most notice came in the late ’Twenties in the superin¬ 
tendency of L. L. Loofbourow. The name Napa District was 
changed to Redwood-Shasta. The Department of Rural Work saw 
opportunity for experiment and promotion. 

Here were fifteen counties—coast, mountain, valley, with most 
picturesque terrain and scattered population, where Methodism was 
the most widely represented of organized religious bodies. The 
Mission Board photographed and publicized the scenic and the 
human landscape. It took and circulated the first moving picture of 
our California work, using the Redwood-Shasta title. A socio-eco¬ 
nomic-religious study was made by counties. On two occasions the 
Board brought all pastors together for a week to discuss possibilities 
of reaching unchurched groups. As a result of this, 115 communities 
were given some religious ministration. 

A District Pastor, Glenn W. Butcher, was employed as helper to 
ministers and churches. His work was non-administrative, and his 
salary was paid jointly by Board and District. 

A considerable number of women were employed, especially 
where visitation and work with children and youth were needed. 
“The Four Fordsmen of Sonoma” received considerable publicity. 
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Four Fordsmen of Sonoma: Charlotte Hickman, Beulah Balderee, Clarice 
Myers, Charlotte Jones 


County societies of different types were developed in Humboldt, 
Del Norte, Tehama and Sonoma. In Sonoma, with three strong town 
churches and three smaller ones, work was carried on in nineteen 
centers. In summer the resort area along the Russian River received 
especial attention. A County Society with lay leadership aided 
greatly. 

Support of the rural workers was a problem. To aid here a volun¬ 
tary group, known as the Prophet Sharers, was formed. Each pastor 
who wished to do so paid in a percentage of each salary. The result¬ 
ing fund was distributed to those with lowest pay. Since all salaries 
in this District were small, the actual monetary benefit was not 
large; but the spiritual togetherness was significant. 

The rule for financial support was that any church which met its 
regular apportionment for benevolences could then receive World 
Service credit for any plus amount and designate it to District work. 
Mission boards watched this plan with interest, as it tended to 
stabilize regular missionary support. Walter C. Buckner, Superin¬ 
tendent of the Pasadena District, arranged with the Redwood-Shasta 
Superintendent to visit churches in his District. In these ways regu¬ 
lar financial support for the District program was more than doubled. 

The Board of Home Missions considered this its best rural pro¬ 
gram. The Superintendent was asked to attend three annual meet¬ 
ings of the Board and with charts and pictures explain the plans de¬ 
veloped. He spoke in a number of larger churches adjacent to 
Board meetings. The District Pastor was used in missionary cultiva¬ 
tion, one year spending a month in Illinois. 
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The depression and changing personnel turned the damper on 
some of these enterprises. But there were at least three permanent 
contributions. 

1. In 1932, when the depression was at its worst and there seemed 
no way to carry on parts of the established work, the Conference 
adopted the Prophet Sharers plan as a voluntary “brotherhood of 
suffering ’ under the name of Mutual Aid. As better times came, 
Mutual Aid was developed into the Minimum Salary plan. Some of 
the original Prophet Sharers, as Don M. Chase and Alan R. Goozee, 
were proponents through the entire development. 

2. The Mission Boards watched the working of the designation of 
plus funds to approved projects, first on a district and then on a two 
district basis. In the depression they adopted it on a church-wide basis 
as Designated Special Gifts. It thus became a continuing and im¬ 
portant part of Methodist missionary strategy. 

3. The women workers of the Sonoma County Parish, under the 
leadership of Miss Charlotte Hickman, started what they called 
Junior Institutes for older elementary school boys and girls. Pro¬ 
gram was adapted from that developed for youth. This has continued 
in California under the title of Christian Adventure Camps, and 
has spread throughout the denomination and interdenominationally. 

These three permanent contributions seem to justify the judg¬ 
ment of the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension as to 
the significance of the Redwood-Shasta experiments. 24 

HERE AND THERE IN THE 'TWENTIES 

W. S. Matthew gained new publicity by presenting to the Cali¬ 
fornia Academy of Sciences the skin of “the last California grizzly." 25 

Ground was broken on Sunday, April 8, 1923 for the Administra¬ 
tion Building, first construction on the College of the Pacific’s new 
Stockton campus. And Oakland’s Goodwill Industries the same 
month began construction of a chapel at Sixth and Washington 
Streets. A large altar painting of Christ in Gethsemane attracted 
attention here for years. Rollin S. Tuttle was the architect. 

Bishop Leonard made much of the Area Council meetings. At 

24 During these years the Conference Journal contained the reports of the District Superin¬ 
tendents. They give a valuable insight of the life and work of the Church. If more detail is 
desired it may be found in these reports. Increasing printing costs led to the elimination of 
reports in the Journal. And increasing pressure in the Conference sessions led to the discon¬ 
tinuance of reading the Superintendents’ reports. This is a serious loss to the history of the 
Conference, and to the understanding of the Conference as a whole of the problems and 
practices of its varied parts. 

25 The grizzly was the largest, strongest of California mammals. John Bidwell in his early 
surveying reports seeing as many as thirty in a day. Yet it was the first to become extinct. 
Sea otter and beaver were the victims of Russian, British and Yankee hunters; yet both sur¬ 
vived. “The battle is not to the strong.” 
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the 1923 session in Los Angeles he proposed division of the territory, 
making a Southern California-Arizona-Latin American Area and a 
Northern California-Nevada-Hawaii Area. When this was asked of 
the General Conference in 1948 it was strongly opposed by the 
then Resident Bishop James C. Baker. 

Station KPO, San Francisco, owned by Hale Brothers, inaugurated 
Bible reading at noon daily. This was planned by A. W. Mell, 
Pacific Coast Agent of the American Bible Society. San Francisco 
was the first city in the nation to have such a broadcast. Many min¬ 
isters of the Conference first spoke over the air on this KPO (later 
KCBS) feature. 

Warren G. Harding had come to the presidency of the United 
States in 1921 under happy auspices. Dignified in carriage, hand¬ 
some in features, he looked and spoke the part. Making a tour of 
Alaska and the West, he reached San Francisco the last of July, 1923, 
ill, as was supposed, of ptomaine poisoning and pneumonia. His 
physician announced that the crisis was past. Then came his death. 

Harding was popularly thought to have lived in the odor of 
sanctity, and the churches made elaborate preparations for a recep¬ 
tion at the Palace Hotel. Here Bishop Leonard was to present the 
President with a Bible used on the KPO broadcast. Because of the 
chief executive’s illness the reception was cancelled and the Bible 
presented to the President’s secretary. After Harding’s death the 
scandals of the administration and the cheapness of his personal life 
gradually came to light. It was one more of the disillusionments of 
the 1920’s that bore down on the moral and religious life of nation 
and world. 

Strange and thrilling in its possibilities was the invitation of the 
governing Board of the Orthodox Church of Russia to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to send fraternal delegates to a Constituent Con¬ 
ference, to be held in Moscow in the Spring of 1923. The bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church designated three of their number 
to attend the council. The invitation read, in part: “The High Ad¬ 
ministrative Body of the Orthodox Church—invites the friendly 
American Methodist Episcopal Church to send delegated brethren 
who through their experience in the organization of a free church 
under a republican form of State government could render aid in 
accomplishing the task of elevating the faith and the morals of the 
Russian people.” 

The Methodist delegation was much impressed with the earnest¬ 
ness of the Council. Its chief concern was for the education of its min¬ 
istry, as all fifty of their seminaries, supported by grants from the 
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Tsars and income from landed investments, had been closed for 
five years. The Methodists advised a correspondence course of study 
similar to their own. In addition, since former theological professors 
were willing to continue their work on a subsistence allowance of 
$25 a month, they agreed to be personally responsible for $50,000 a 
year for five years in order to inaugurate the new seminary program. 
In both undertakings Methodism was to be an advisory helper. 

There seemed to be possibilities for reform in the Orthodox 
Church somewhat like that in 1517 under Luther in the west. But 
in 1924, Joseph Stalin seized leadership of the Soviet government. 
The tolerant attitude toward religion and the Orthodox Church was 
at an end, and with it the hopes of the Russian reformation of 1923. 

The presiding bishops and seats of Conferences were: 

1924, Charles W. Burns, First Church, Santa Cruz 

1925, Charles L. Mead, Central Church, Stockton 

1926, Charles W. Burns, First Church, Santa Cruz 

1927, Thomas Nicholson, First Church, Sacramento 

1928, Charles W. Burns, First Church, Pacific Grove 

1929, Edwin H. Hughes, First Church, Oakland 

An illuminating incident happened at Sacramento. The Confer¬ 
ence stampeded without waiting for a motion when it was announced 
that Charles A. Lindbergh was driving down J Street! A handsome 
youth who had been stunt flying in the Middle West, he made the 
first non-stop flight from New York to Paris and made it alone. A 
disillusioned nation, fed up on cheap heroics, scandal and crime, 
spiritually starved, made of him an idol, almost a god. All the 
machinery of ballyhoo united in it. And he, with modesty and good 
taste, refused to let the cigarette manufacturers use his name, and 
said a positive NO to Hollywood’s offer of $700,000. An age that 
had debunked both its heroes and its saints fell down in admiration, 
almost worship before a clean, unspoiled youth. Galahad had 
stepped out of Malory’s Morte d’Arthur and Tennyson’s Idylls into 
Fifth Avenue and J Street! 

The statistical reports also are an interesting comment on the 
effect of the ballyhoo years on the church. Membership gained 9%. 
Pastors’ salaries gained 10%. Since this was a strongly speculative 
period, accompanied by some degree of inflation, pastors were 
probably not as well off in purchasing power in 1929 as in 1924. But 
the real hardship came to the retired ministers for whom the Con¬ 
ference in 1929 raised 6% less than in 1924. And the slump in 
missionary giving, which started in the later years of the Centenary, 
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now declined another 33%. The valuation placed on church prop¬ 
erty increased only 10%. This was probably a statistical lag. A sad 
item is that in 1928-1929, when prosperity was supposed to be at its 
height, the churches paid only $38,606 on old indebtedness, a 
smaller amount than usual, and carried over into depression years 
$361,695. This compares unfavorably with the record of the College 
of the Pacific, which, moving to a new campus, so handled its 
finances that it had no burdensome debt to face in the depression. 

Requirements for admission to the Conference were raised. “A 
pre-requisite to being admitted into full membership shall be a 
bachelor’s degree—and graduation from an approved theological 
seminary.” Exceptions “for special reasons” may be allowed on a 
two-thirds vote of the Conference. 26 

The Conference and the Lay Association in 1925 started a move¬ 
ment to change the date of conference sessions and to provide that 
the fiscal year should not coincide with the conference year. From 
1853 to 1856 date of the annual gathering was determined by the 
availability of a bishop. From 1857 on, mid-September had been 
the rule. This was true up to and including 1930. But with 1931 a 
June date was adopted. Two reasons were given—so as not to inter¬ 
fere with the schooling of parsonage children, and to allow ministers 
to more adequately plan for their work. The fiscal year was fixed at 
May 31 to allow treasurers and statisticians to prepare their reports. 27 

The merger of two of the foreign language groups came at this 
time. In 1927 integration of the California German Annual Con¬ 
ference with the two English speaking conferences was completed. 
The Declaration of Merger occupied four pages of the Journal. Ten 
congregations became part of the Southern California Conference, 
seven of the California. Net assets were $1,297,032; $492,500 was 
income property, $665,500 was the value of churches and parsonages. 
Most of the income property was assigned to the Southern California 
Conference, which assumed annuity responsibility for all ministers 
on their retirement. The personnel of the German Conference was 
of a high order. 28 The report of Superintendent E. C. Janusch of 
the California German Conference giving details of its activities was 
published in the Journal, page 70, with reports of the other superin¬ 
tendents. 

Membership in the Pacific Swedish Conference was strongest in 
the Pacific Northwest. Among its ministers best known here were 

26 Journal, 1925, p. 148. 

27 Ibid. 

28 The Declaration of Merger is found in Journal, 1927, pp. 397-400, 
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G. A. Werner, so long a valuable member of Pacific’s faculty, and 
Theodore H. Palmquist, who later served as Superintendent of the 
San Francisco District, and then as pastor of Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, and Foundery Church, Washington, D. C. 29 

A Commission to Study District Boundaries was appointed in 
1929. This later led to merging the Nevada Mission District with the 
Sacramento District. 30 

Entrance into the Reserve Pension Plan was first discussed in 
1927, and in 1928 there was proposal for voluntary group insurance 
of ministers. This was approved two years later, and a group was 
formed, without financial responsibility to the Conference. It was 
short lived, but was a step with educational value in the field of 
security for ministers. 31 

Financial plans were endorsed: 

In 1924 for Wesley Foundation at the University of California for 
$225,000; 32 

In 1926 for Beulah Rest Home in Oakland for $100,000—this a project 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society; 33 

And in 1927 the Conference endorsed the $1,000,000 campaign of the 
College of the Pacific to clear indebtedness, erect additional buildings, and 
add $500,000 to the endowment. This was successfully completed by July of 
1929, thus putting Pacific’s house in good order before the financial crash 
of the following October. 34 

Permanent summer camp sites began to be discussed. In 1925 
Frank P. Flegal presented a plan to buy 216 acres, with a mile of 
frontage on the Russian River. The cost was $45,000. This proposal 
was not carried through. But in 1928 a committee was appointed to 
consider and report on a canyon site near Santa Cruz. The next year 
this, under the name of Monte Toyon, was approved. 35 In this mat¬ 
ter Carl M. Warner was the most active ministerial proponent, with 
Jess Berger and Percy F. Morris among laymen. 

The Down Town Church Project, as it was at first called, received 
much attention year by year. In 1927 J. H. McCollum, prominent 
San Francisco layman, presented the report. In 1929 an entire after¬ 
noon was given to it, and it was approved by both Conference and 
Lay Association. 36 Its development will be considered later. 

Walter Torbet, familiarly known as “Uncle Walt,” came to San 

20 Journal, 1928, p. 23. 

30 Ibid., 1929, p. 170. 

si Ibid., 1928, p. 15 and 1929, p. 174. 

3 2 Ibid., 1925, p. 25. 

33 ibid., 1926, p. 262. 

34 History of the College of the Pacific, R. D. Hunt, 1951, pp. 146-7. 
as journal, 1928, p. 15, and 1929, p. 173. 

3o Ibid., 1927, p. 40, and 1929, pp. 165 and 285. 
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Francisco to represent the interests of the Board of Home Missions. 
He was a large, wise, soft spoken friend in many Conference matters. 

The world situation highly disturbed California Methodists, espe¬ 
cially the youth. The immediate point of concern was Japan. 

Under the then Japanese Constitution there was a dual govern¬ 
ment. The military was responsible for national defense. The Diet 
and Cabinet conducted civilian affairs. The two met only in the 
person of the Emperor. An exceptionally able group of liberal states¬ 
men, one of the most cooperative in any nation, was fighting for a 
peace loving democracy. The military aimed at getting control of 
Emperor Hirohito and dominating Asia. The Emperor was a com¬ 
petent marine biologist. He decided that before assuming responsi¬ 
bility for the throne he would see other countries. On this world 
tour he chose De Pauw educated, Methodist Baron Chinda as com¬ 
panion and counsellor. All this led John Gunther, in Inside Asia 
to say these were Japan’s “golden years.” 

Immigration of Japanese into the United States had, by gentle¬ 
men’s agreement, ended. But nevertheless Congress passed the Alien 
Exclusion Law, and California its Alien Land Act. Both, while 
couched in general terms, were aimed directly at Japan. The position 
of liberals here and of our missionaries was that these were unneces¬ 
sary affronts to Japan, and played directly into the hand of the 
Japanese military extremists. The General Conference of 1928 
adopted as the position of the denomination a strong statement to 
this effect. 37 

But all protest was “too little and too late.” In 1921 Premier Hara, 
“the Great Commoner,” was assassinated. The heads of liberal cab¬ 
inets, Hamaguchi, Wakatsuki, Inuki and others were killed by the 
Black Dragon, a group of army officers. Finally on February 2b, 1936 
this group marked eighteen leaders of the administration for death. 
Some escaped, but the coup was successful. The military took over 
the government. After this encouragement, militarism and dictator¬ 
ship moved steadily forward to World War II. The protest of the 
Church, as of other liberals, was ineffective. But it had been made. 

In the decade of “Flaming Youth” the Annual Conference was 
generous in its approval of “the evangelistic and conservative (the 
latter in regard to morals) work of the Epworth League.” This was 
especially so in 1924 and in 1927. 38 The 1927 emphasis on “Com¬ 
rades of the Emmaus Way” was noted with appreciation. 

37 The writer drew up this statement, secured approval of all the Pacific Coast delegations, 
and presented it on the floor of the General Conference. It was supported in a strong speech 
by India Missionary E. Stanley Jones, and was adopted unanimously. 

38 Journal, 1924, p. 41. Ibid., 1927, p. 435. 
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General Conference delegates sent to Springfield, Massachusetts 
in 1924 were for the ministers: E. P. Dennett, D. O. Colegrove, John 
Stephens, C. B. Sylvester and C. E. Irona; and for the laymen: R. V. 
Watt, O. D. Jacoby, F. O. Merritt, C. H. Dunn, H. M. Boys and 
W. M. Hotle. Dennett was elected editor of the California Christian 
Advocate . 

The General Conference adopted and sent to the annual confer¬ 
ences a plan for unification with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. Both ministers and laymen of the California Conference ap¬ 
proved this; the ministers: for, 142, against, 0; the laymen: for, 65, 
against, 0. The plan was accepted in the denomination as a whole 
by a heavy majority. But in the Church, South, it fell just short of 
the necessary two thirds vote. Anticipating approval, in a consider¬ 
able number of villages and towns federations of the two branches 
of Methodism were carried out. 

To the General Conference at Kansas City in 1928 the ministers 
elected were: T. C. Knoles, E. P. Dennett, D. O. Colegrove, J. W. 
Winkley, L. L. Loofbourow and W. J. Sherman; the laymen were: 
John Tunnicliffe, P. S. King, I. G. Rodda, F. D. Parr, J. H. Mc- 
Callum and Mrs. Jesse C. Rose. J. H. N. Williams, first reserve, went 
in place of D. C. Colegrove. This delegation helped to elect Bishop 
James C. Baker. After four years in Korea and Japan he was as¬ 
signed to the San Francisco Area, which he served for sixteen years. 
Three dedications must be noted: 

In 1924 First Methodist Church in Burlingame, and in 1926 First Church, 
Sacramento. Both are excellent examples of Romanesque architecture. 
Sacramento was one of the earliest congregations. Under the leadership of 
a physician, William Grove Deal, it met aboard the bark Whit on, moored 
at the pier, or under the oak trees. Burlingame was one of the latest. The 
Sacramento building was reported as costing $200,000. 

In 1927 Ukiah. This was a federation with Southern Methodism which 
was eminently successful. Careful preparation had been made. Each church 
had had one of its laymen sent to its General Conference. The South Church 
building had a beautiful spire. Architect R. S. Tuttle preserved this, fitting 
it into one of our finest examples of colonial architecture. The federated 
group appreciated it so much that when a few years later fire gutted the 
plant they rebuilt it in identical form. 

In 1927 the Conference appointed a committee to “secure and install with 
appropriate exercises a tablet in the Coloma Methodist Episcopal Church 
in memory of Isaac Owen, pioneer of California Methodism.” In session at 
Oakland in 1929, Conference adjourned early on Thursday afternoon to 
make a pilgrimage to the grave of William Taylor in that city’s Mountain 
View Cemetery. 
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These were restless years for the ministers. The faces changed frequently. The year 
1924 is an example of this. Seventeen were received on triai. Nine of these were in 
the Missions—Hawaii, Latin American, Pacific Chinese, Pacific Japanese. Of those re¬ 
ceived only one needs reference here. The Hawaii Mission recommended C. P. Goto. 
Goto became the first Nipponese to be Superintendent of the Japanese work, then 
the Pacific Japanese Mission, later the Japanese Provisional Annual Conference. 

Of the eight received for English speaking work, only three remained for more 
than a few years. Of eleven by transfer, five continued for a normal ministry. Other 
years also illustrated this restlessness. 

What became of the others? Some went into educational work, as Stanley McClintock 
and Lloyd Sweetman. The latter rose to leadership in the Sacramento school system. 
Some thought there were greener pastures elsewhere. Notable here was Robert Mc- 
Kibben, to Los Angeles’ Church of All Nations and the leadership of the Department 
of Cities. Some went into secular occupation—A. H. McKellup beautified the margins 
of our expanding highway system. 

Received on trial in 1924, the three who remained in the Conference were Fredric H. 
Pusher and Edgar E. and Roy E. Wilson, all graduates of the College of the Pacific. 
Early in his ministry Edgar, who was a Corning boy, had a severe illness which left a 
permanent handicap. In spite of this he gave long and faithful service. 

Roy, during depression years, conducted a consumer cooperative purchasing group 
for his Santa Clara Avenue, Alameda, congregation. He was a pioneer in the Confer¬ 
ence Credit Union, and later its manager. After pastorates culminating in Porterville, 
he had a full term on the San Francisco District, was a member of General Conference 
in 1948, and then became the authority on pensions for the Conference. Here he gave 
commanding service as Executive Secretary of the Endowment Board and as Treasurer 


Fredric FI. Busher 


Don M. Chase 
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Elliott L. Fisher Allen R. Goozee 

of the Board of Pensions. Much of the success of the Endowment Board during in¬ 
flationary years was due to his sagacity. 

Busher was a man of unusual physical vitality and initiative, which he devoted to 
parish service. When pastor at Reno he had the courage to break the old, marrying- 
parson type of ministry and to establish Meth Mutual. 

The full story of Meth Mutual belongs in the record of the Nevada Mission but 
must be summarized here. The Reno pastor, through his fees, had the highest church- 
related income of any minister in the Conference. But he of necessity had this at 
the expense of his service to the congregation, and the congregation paid only $1,200 
salary. It was Busher’s combination of energy, enthusiasm and unselfishness that enabled 
him to set up a new order in which the pastor depended on the church to pay an 
adequate salary and enabled the pastor to give his time to the parish. The salary of 
the assistant who did the marrying, and other necessary expenses, amounting in the 
following years to about $6,000 annually, were deducted from the fees received. This 
left about an equal amount to aid in student work at the state university and to in¬ 
crease the support of the low paid pastors in the mission. The inauguration of this 
system called for vision and statesmanship of a high degree—and an unusual unselfish¬ 
ness. 

He played as hard as he worked, being a “fan” in practically all sports but skiing. 
He kept two saddle horses for hunting and fishing trips and took hundreds of youth 
and adults to the Juniper Lake, Lassen National Park, lodge which he had built. 30 

39 Fred’s driving was notorious. One afternoon he took Bishop Burns from Sonoma County to 
Fortuna in Humboldt County for an evening service. The Bishop’s first words as he rose to 
speak were, "I spent three prayerful hours with your pastor this afternoon.” On another 
occasion, cited by a highway officer for speeding, he announced as his next Sunday evening 
topic “Speed,” and wrote to each officer an invitation to attend. This writer regards Busher as 
one of the best drivers he has ever known. 
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In 1925 Don M. Chase was received on trial; in 1926 Ralph W. Crawford; in 1927 
Dillon W. Throckmorton, and in 1929 Elliott L. Fisher and Bert E. Weeks. In 1927 
Alan R. Goozee was received on credentials from the Congregational Church. 

Don Chase and his wife, Doris, each had two Stanford degrees and were both teach¬ 
ing in high schools when they resigned for Don to enter Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. Graduating there, they returned to a two point rural parish paying $1,450. 
Aside from his pastorates, Don’s interest has been in the history of the areas where 
he has served. In this field he has done valuable work, both for church and com¬ 
munity, through his writings. He was one of the chief workers on the Conference level 
for better ministerial support. 

Dillon Wesley Throckmorton, like Chase, has been a deeply committed advocate of 
peace and social reform. He has represented this area on the Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals, and was a member of General Conference in 1948, 
1952 and 1956. His pastorates have included Modesto and Tulare, and from 1949 to 
1955 he was on the Sacramento District. His quick springing sympathy has made him 
an effective helper, especially in Central European relief. 

Elliott L. Fisher came up from Alameda. After student and full time pastorates he 
had two years on the Sacramento District. Next he was for three years head of the 
Town and Country Department of the Board of Missions and Church Extension. In 
1949 he was selected as Executive Secretary of the Section of Home Missions. This 
work necessitated wide travel and continued absence from his family. He chose rather 
to share the vicissitudes of life in his own Conference than to enjoy the fleeting glamour 
of church-wide recognition. 

Alan R. Goozee was in 1927 received on credentials from the Congregational Church. 
Reared in the Church of the Nazarene, he brought to his ministry in the Conference 
a warm committal. His pastorate at Napa, 10 years, was the longest in that church; at 
Modesto he had one of the two 8-year pastorates in that church’s history. Between 
these two he was Superintendent of Sacramento District for three years, but his 
preference was always for the pastorate. His hobby has been geology. 

Transfers in during these years have been conspicuous. In 1924, received Henry H. 
Frost from Northern Minnesota, Thomas Miller from Montana, and F. H. Petersime 
from Indiana. The two latter had consistent pastoral records. Frost came to Trinity, 
Berkley, for five years. Then in the San Francisco District for six years he faced the 
difficulties of the Temple Church-William Taylor Hotel situation during the depres¬ 
sion. Next he was at Central Church, Stockton. He commanded respect in both educa¬ 
tional and business circles. His death was hastened when he attempted to carry the 
Conference Treasurer’s work in connection with the pastorate of Hamilton Church, 
San Francisco. He was the first to carry continuing responsibility as Treasurer. The 
Conference had outgrown one who functioned only in connection with the Conference 
session, but was not yet ready to appoint a full time man. Frost was thus the transi¬ 
tion personality. 

In 1925 Edgar Allen Lowther came from Wichita, Kansas, to First Church, Oakland. 
Here he sustained his midwest reputation in the pulpit. In the tense session of 1931 he 
assisted in breaking the impasse which held the Conference in session an extra day by 
consenting to go to Temple, San Francisco, and a fifteen year pastorate there “which 
was one prolonged crisis.’’ He was a member of the General Conference of 1932 and 
1936. He wrote extensively, his last publication being The Road Ahead, 1956, on world 
order and peace. 

In 1926 two men whose work was in educational lines came—Edward W. Blakeman 
from West Wisconsin, for the Wesley Foundation at Berkeley; later he returned to 
Ann Arbor for student work at the University of Michigan; and, George Percy Hedley, 
son of China Missionary John Hedley, born in Tientsin, China, and educated in 
England and in California. His chief assignment has been in teaching economics and 
sociology in Mills College, Oakland, and as dean of the Chapel. He has published three 
volumes of prose and one of verse. Hedley, though small in stature, possessed a sprightly 
mind that kept him always up near the front line. 
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John R. Wilkins was nominally a transfer from Northern Minnesota. Actually, com¬ 
ing here as an undergraduate, direct from seminary, he seemed to the Conference born. 
His gracious personality made him a good administrator. He was Superintendent of 
the Redwood-Shasta District, then after a nine-year pastorate in Burlingame, of the 
San Jose District. He was, during tense war years, a strong defender of conscientious 
objectors. Later, his missionary concern was to take him to New York in charge of 
missionary education for the Board of Missions. He was a member of four General 
Conferences. 

1928 brought Charles L. Calkins from Southern California and Paul A. Schilpp from 
the Central German. Neither remained long here, but Calkins became the head of the 
Board of Pensions in Chicago, and Schilpp not only did creditable service in the 
Philosophy Department of Northwestern but did much publishing in his chosen field. 

In 1929 Ettore Di Giantomasso took up the Italian work in San Francisco, where 
there had been a succession of short ministries. He served this church—St. John’s— 
for over thirty years. In this difficult work, he has commanded the respect of the com¬ 
munity and the love of his brethren. 

The same year H. T. S. Johnson came from Oklahoma City for an eleven-year 
pastorate at Taylor Memorial, Oakland. These years saw the beginning of the rapid 
increase in Negro population that was to transform West Oakland. 

The death in 1924 of Frank S. Dawson suggests a grouping of three young men 
whose early passing was a heavy loss to the Conference. Each ended his ministry 
tragically when engaged in recreation. Arnold Nelson had eight years of service here. 
In 1916 he was climbing Mt. Shasta when a boulder, loosened by melting snow, 
crushed him. Dawson, after 6 years of ministry in California, was drowned in the San 
Joaquin River while spearing salmon. Arthur E. Hoyt came from the East Maine Con¬ 
ference in 1922. While swimming in an irrigation canal at Fallon, Nevada, he was 
drowned. In this instance, however, it was thought that a heart attack may have been 
a contributing cause. In each instance a young wife faced the rearing of her children 
with all too little aid from the Conference Claimants fund. 

At the other extreme of Conference membership were four members of that in¬ 
teresting and picturesque group, the B.B.B.’s. These brethren of British birth were 
J. B. Chynoweth, John Coyle, Charles G. Milnes and Thomas H. Nicholas. 

Coyle was born near Liverpool but was educated in this country. He was a graduate 
in medicine from the University of New York. After several years in the Newark 
Conference he was in 1875 appointed to First Church, San Francisco. From then until 
1907 he had conspicuous service in pastorates, as First, Oakland, and Trinity, Berkeley, 
and in administration as Superintendent of the San Francisco and Oakland Districts. 
He was a member of the General Conference of 1906. After retiring he was highly 
esteemed in the Palo Alto community until his death in 1926. Coyle was a slight man, 
always careful and precise in dress and speech—in good sense one of the aristocrats of 
the Conference. 

Joseph B. Chynoweth was in many ways the opposite of Coyle. He was a short, 
sticky Cornish miner. He early lost his left leg and walked with a noticeable limp. His 
bald head had a fringe of red hair, usually out of place. At 28 he was working in the 
Michigan mines when he received his call to the ministry. The schools had done little 
or nothing for him—they had no opportunity. His handling of the letter “h” was 
utterly unpredictable. But if the schools had done nothing for him the Lord had 
done much, and J. B. repaid Him with a wonderful devotion. His delivery was fiery 
but effective. And what a worker! If there was a hopeless situation, a crushing mort¬ 
gage, or a struggling little church to be saved, “Brother” Chynoweth would go—and 
the work would be well done. 40 On his death he left $20,000 to the Board of Foreign 

40 Methodism had a slow start in Mill Valley. When a site was selected and a building 
started, the project bogged down. Chynoweth was appointed. In due season Bishop Hughes was 
to dedicate the church. J. B. presented him with a hand written order of service, saying, 
“Bishop ’Ughes, I wrote this out so there would be no ’itch in the service.” To which the 
Bishop, with his characteristic grin, replied, “I see. Brother Chynoweth, that you have done a 
lot of scratching these last months that there should be no itch in the service this morning.” 
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Missions. Many a minister with far greater opportunities thought wistfully of J. B. 
when he died in 1929. 

Thoms H. Nicholas came from St. Agnes Parish, Cornwall. He was one of the four 
from that one parish who served contemporaneously in the California Conference. They 
were William Angwin, F. A. Keast, Nicholas, and J. H. N. Williams. 

Charles Grey Milnes was from the Robin Hood country—the English midlands. His 
family exchanged this attractive countryside for pioneering on Iowa prairie. Here 
Charles, without much formal education, entered the ministry of large circuits and 
frequent revival and camp meetings. After 16 years there, he was in Colorado, and in 
1873, aged 41, in California for 29 years of active duty. Retired in 1904, he lived in 
increasing darkness and deafness until he reached 91. Here he held appointments in 
nine of the smaller communities. His last, and possibly his best, was in Fruitvale, where 
for eight years he gave much time to the children of the Fred Finch Orphanage. To 
them he, with his tall stature, frock coat and white hair and beard, was like a much 
loved grandfather. No one could question his fervent, devoted spirit. One of his five 
sons, Harry E., was a conspicuous member of this Conference. 

Among those deceased in 1924 are Horace E. Beeks and Joseph W. Phelps. One 
common factor links two otherwise dissimilar ministers. Each was a man of short 
pastorates. Beeks, a Hoosier, graduated at Northwestern and Garrett. He died as he 
was preparing to go into his Lodi pulpit to preach on “God First.” He had been a 
member of four Conferences, and in his 21 years in California he held eight pastorates 
and was on three districts as Superintendent. He was appreciated both as pastor and 
administrator. He was of good presence, personality, and pulpit ability, yet he was 
constantly wanting to move. 41 

Phelps was characteristically a “revival preacher.” He said that the desire for this 
type of work was like a fever—it would build up until he felt compelled to hold 
evangelistic services. Apparently after he had exerted himself to the utmost in such 
an endeavor he felt that his work in the congregation was accomplished, and he must 
move on. Like Beeks, he graduated at Northwestern and joined the Rock River Con¬ 
ference, of which his father was a member. Then followed North Nebraska and South¬ 
ern California. His work here was from 1888 to 1911. Altogether he had 24 pastorates 
in 37 years of effective Conference membership. In this Conference seven pastorates 
were of one year, eleven of two years, and four of three years. He had the reputation of 
being an impassioned, effective preacher. And here is a marvel! There were eight 
children, seven of whom survived him, and in spite of the many moves with a fast 
growing family, Mrs. Phelps lived half way through her 104th year! She outlived any 
minister in the annals of our Conference, and probably any other minister’s wife. After 
the first dozen or so moves, can this exercise become an invigorating practice for pas¬ 
tors’ partners? 

Deceased in 1925 was G. R. Stanley, and in 1928 were Richard Rodda, R. E. Wenk 
and S. M. Woodward. These were men of that middle group in a Conference who 
were not distinguished but who gave the cause its steady, on-going quality. They were 
dependable and constructive. In accomplishment for the Conference they may have 
added more than others to whom more extended notice is given. The influence of 
Wenk on the early years of Edwin Markham has previously been noted. A grand¬ 
daughter of Woodward, Miss Marjorie Merrill, was one of the gracious personalities 
of Methodist Headquarters’ offices in San Francisco for a generation. 

Changing Faces of this period cannot be closed without noting three laymen who 
died in 1926—Chauncey H. Dunn, Wilbur F. McClure and Rolla V. Watt. 

Dunn’s father, Thomas S., was one of the foremost ministers of the Conference from 
1860 to 1888 Chauncey’s entire legal practice was in Sacramento, where his father had 
been pastor. He was especially prominent in reform activities in the capital city. When 
it was decided to merge pioneer Sixth Street Church with Central and build at 21st 

41 So far as this writer knows he was the only man in the Conference at this time who 
was suspected of being a surreptitious smoker. Did this have any bearing on his short pastorates? 
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Roller V. Watt Elbert R. Dille 

Considering the half century, 1875 to 1925, if any layman is to be selected as out¬ 
standing in the business community, in local church, Conference and General Con¬ 
ference, it would be Rolla Vernon Watt, as this writer would place Elbert R. Dille, 
Watts three times pastor at Central Church, San Francisco, as the leading minister of 
the California Conference. Many considered Watt the leading Christian layman of the 
Pacific Coast. He came to San Francisco when 19, and lived there 50 years. He was an 
active member of the Central Official Board 42 years, Superintendent of its Sunday 
School 33 years, a Director and/or President in the city Y.M.C.A. 29 years, and for a 
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and J Streets, he gave the closing years of his life to this enterprise. So devoted was 
he to this difficult undertaking that his contemporaries referred to the fine plant that 
finally rose there as his monument. 

Wilbur Fisk McClure grew up in a minister’s family when the two year time limit 
was in effect. He used to say this gave him a love of nailing up the packing boxes. 
Trained as an engineer, after marriage their first home was in Los Angeles. When in 
Mexico inspecting a mining property he had a severe attack of malaria and typhoid 
fever. This led him to offer his service to an old friend, E. W. Van de Venter, Superin¬ 
tendent of the Nevada Mission. He joined the California Conference and served in the 
Mission a number of years. But the recurrence of his earlier illness forced him to give 
up itinerating. He located in Berkeley, where his work as City Engineer led to his 
appointment as State Engineer. He is reputed to be the pioneer in conceiving and 
planning for an irrigation system for the State. He was inspecting a project on the 
Merced River when he was stricken and died. The people of the district and the State 
authorities gave his name to the project—Lake McClure. He was an excellent example 
of devoted personal Christian living and of honest and far visioned public service. 
He was a president of the Lay Association and a member of the General Conference 
of 1920. 
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like period a Trustee of the University or College of the Pacific. He organized and 
was the first president of the Central Church Christian Endeavor Society. 

In the Annual Conference he was the organizer in 1889 of the Lay Association and 
one of its early presidents. When the General Conference adopted the Lay Association 
as part of its denominational machinery, he was at first vice-president and then its 
president. He was elected to General Conference in 1900 and to each of the succeeding 
sessions (seven in all) until his death. Three times he headed the lay delegation. He had 
long membership on the Book Committee which had supervision of the publishing 
interests of the Church. He was frequently chairman of General Conference commit¬ 
tees and was adept in presenting their reports. 

In business his field was fire insurance. He was Pacific Coast Manager for the Royal 
Insurance Company of London and of several other companies. Developing a large 
earning capacity, he started as a tither but increased his giving until it was the large 
part of his income. He continued in business in his later years that he might assist 
especially Central Church and the College. 

Rolla V. Watt was by nature friendly; he loved people. He was never an individ¬ 
ualist. Endowed with a large body and attractive presence, he matched them in his 
gracious religious personality. 

“THE GROVE” 

In 1928 the California Conference said farewell to Pacific Grove, 
to the smell of the pine and the sound of the surf. 

Then Monterey was still an unspoiled Spanish-Mexican town, 
saturated with history; and on the Peninsula golf balls and high¬ 
balls were as yet unknown; and Del Monte lured whole ministers’ 
families to swim in its pool or wander in its maze. No walls of the 
wealthy then shut off the rocky shore of the Seventeen Mile Drive 
or hid the wind-carved cypress trees. Occasionally, one of nature’s 
submarines, a whale, would play lazily around the kelp beds, sure 
of an appreciative audience. 

And Pacific Grove, Methodism’s only child among California 
cities, conceived as a home for religion and culture—for the Church 
and the Chautauqua! Here, when the town was plotted, an ample 
site was reserved for the church, which was to be the center of the 
new community, and to make the church indeed the focus the 
Pacific Improvement Company donated not only the block of land 
but a large part of the cost of the ample structure erected on it. 
For twenty-seven consecutive years (1886 to 1913) the Conference 
met in it. At its altar thousands knelt for dedication and inspiration. 
From its platform more of the great, from presidents to prelates, 
have spoken than in any other California Methodist Church. 

There was the spacious, rambling lower floor of the building, 
where much of the social life of the Conference centered. Here, be¬ 
fore the automobile remade our speech as well as our transport, the 
Bishop addressed the Ministers’ Wives Banquet “in the Ladies’ Rest 
Room.” Another year the annual meeting of the Ministers’ Wives 
Association spread on its minutes its appreciation of the Pacific 
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Pacific Grove Church 

Grove Ladies Aid Society for “providing more 
for the Ladies’ Rest Room.” 42 

Here Conference time was home-coming to mi 
and their children. And here, between pines and 
ference cemetery, where the earthly tabernacle of 
since and lost awhile” could be laid away witho 
purchasing a lot. 

This was “The Grove,” the significance of whi 
of a later clay could not sense; “The Grove,” of w 
ing from that earlier day cannot think without lu 
As Bishop Burns read the appointments in the 
September 17, 1928, an era of the California G< 
an end. And a year later, when the great Wall £ 
out thirty billion dollars, an era of "the United 
came to an end. One ending* was nostalgic, the otl 


12 From the manuscript Minutes 
ference of the Methodist Churches. 
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Chapter 8 


The Embattled Church in the Sad Thirties 

Ah, when to the heart of man 
Was it ever less than a treason 
To go with the drift of things, 

To yield with a grace to reason, 

And to bow and accept the end 
Of a love or a season? 

—Robert Frost. 

It was on September 3, 1929 that the stock market reached its high¬ 
est point—the peak of prosperity of the Coolidge-Hoover golden age. 

It was on September 3, 1939, exactly ten years later, that the low, 
tired voice of England’s Prime Minister, Neville Chamberlain, came 
over the air announcing, “This country is at war with Germany. 
What a decade it had been! 

In the United States it had three major stages: 

1929 to 1933, when the nation was walking backward into the 
depression, trying to hold tightly to its old standards, but backing 
into the depths. 

1933 to 1937, when it faced about and endeavored through a maze 
of experiments and the spending of twenty billion dollars, to find 
a new, stable, controlled economy—prodigious pump priming. 

1937 to 1939, when its costly gains were lost and it had found no 
sure solution for its old ills—in football parlance, third down and 
still more than ten yards to go. What a decade it had been! 

BACKING INTO THE DEPTHS 

To be sure, not everyone was prosperous in the 1920’s. The 
farmers never recovered from the slump which followed the war 
and its artificial demands and prices. This affected most of California 
agriculturalists, though some specialized crops paid well. Also, af¬ 
fecting this state, lumber prices sagged, a hardship on our north 
coast and the Sierra foothills. Labor did not get all it wanted, but 
the American Federation of Labor was fairly well satisfied and on 
the conservative side. Workers felt less secure in their jobs, and the 
outlook for a displaced man over 45 was not good. John L. Lewis of 
the United Mine Workers was glowering out from under his bushy 
eyebrows and threatening insurrection. Yet by and large, labor was 
doing pretty well. 
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Stocks were going up and up and dividends, and money was easy. 
So why worry? Was not John J. Raskob, president of General Motors, 
assuring the nation that “Everyone can be rich”—via Wall Street? 

And then came October 29, the great Wall Street crash. That was 
the beginning. In spite of everything, stocks went down and down. 
Men were laid off. Banks began to close. In vain the President said 
that “Prosperity was just around the corner.” The mighty J. P. 
Morgan and his banker associates had no better success in halting 
the avalanche. ° 

1932 was the crudest year of the depression. How describe it? 
As compared with September 3, 1929: 

' General Electric was selling at 34 instead of 396. 

New York Central was 814 instead of 236. 

And even U. S. Steel was 21 14 instead of 261. 

As early as the end of 1929 banks began to close. The tempo 
quickened until the governors of a score of states, including those 
with high concentrations of industry and finance, had declared bank 
holidays. These states included Michigan, Illinois and New York. 
The American banking system as well as the stock market had prac¬ 
tically ceased to function. 

And month by month unemployment rose. There were different 
ways of defining unemployment, so that estimates varied from eight 
to seventeen million. 

To persons who did not live through those days, figures give no 
true picture of the misery and suffering brought upon individuals, 
families, communities and nations during the depression. A crude 
way to picture it is by recalling some attempts at humor—as when 
the hotel clerk asked a man who wished a room, “For sleeping or 
jumping?”; or of the two who jumped hand in hand from a ten story 
window because they had a joint bank account. 

A more subtle humor was that contained in Oh Yeah? 1 This was 
simply a collection of pious and optimistic quotations from the po¬ 
litically and financially great, from September 1929 to 1931. In this 
country and abroad they say in chorus that the worst is past and 
happy days are near again. So, on November 25, 1930, the president 
of American Telephone and Telegraph is quoted: 

As sure as I am standing here, this depression will soon pass, and we are 
about to enter a period of prosperity the like of which no country has ever 
seen before. 

1 Oh Yeah? compiled by Edward Angly, Viking Press, New York, 1931. 
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Yet the stock of his company kept going down until two years later 
it sold at 7 O 14 where it had been 304. Oh Yeah? gives hundreds of 
such bits of prophetic wisdom. 

European nations were affected. By midsummer of 1931 German 
banks were closing, and the government closed the stock exchanges. 
This played directly into the hands of a noisy upstart, Adolph 
Hitler. Great Britain suspended gold payments on September 21, 
1931. The entire western world was sinking into the depression. 

If a later generation asks how this tragedy could come about, and 
deepen through these years, the answer probably is that the United 
States then really had free enterprise. There was comparatively little 
government regulation. Stocks could be bought on margins, that 
is, by paying 10% or 5% down, or possibly in some cases nothing at 
all, the purchaser signing a note for the balance. A powerful indi¬ 
vidual or group could artificially depress a given stock, buy heavily 
at the low point; then, again by artificial means, inflate the price, 
and sell. Thus fortunes could be made on a very small investment 
by manipulation. These groups were called pools. One man was 
quoted as saying, “I lost $150,000 yesterday, and the worst of it is 
that $500 was cash.” 

Following the depression, the Security and Exchange Commission 
(SEC) was given power to inspect and regulate. Marginal buying 
was ended. 

On the banking scene, loans were “flat”—that is, negotiated for 
a certain amount, with provision for repayment on the due date of 
the note. It was not, as a rule, difficult to renew the note when it 
became due. Thus money could be borrowed. If the interest was 
kept up the obligation might run on for years at the original, or 
even a larger amount if unpaid interest was added. The change 
brought by the depression was the “installment note” instead of the 
flat loan. In this a monthly payment is required, covering interest 
and a payment on principal. These devices, plus control of interest 
rates by the Federal Reserve Board, are the chief guarantees against 
a repetition of 1929 to 1933. The depression was a high price to pay, 
but apparently a necessary one. 

Now let us look at the scene in Washington. Herbert Hoover 
was an eminently successful mining engineer and organizer. Then 
in handling European relief he had shown himself a great humani¬ 
tarian. Finally, he had eight years as Secretary of Commerce. In 
1928 he was elected President by an impressive majority. He started 
with a safely Republican Senate and House. Addressing Congress 
on December 4, 1928, President Coolidge said, “No Congress of the 
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United States ever assembled, on surveying the state of the Union, 
has met with a more pleasing prospect than that which appears at 
the present time.” 

But the new President was inept when it came to the give and 
take which make a successful politician. His party lost control of the 
Congress. Bonus marches of veterans gathered on the steps of the 
national Capitol and were dispersed by force. 

A signed editorial, “The Present Crisis,” in the Christmas issue 
of the California Christian Advocate may picture the situation at the 
close of 1930: 

I sat in the gallery in Washington, watching the opening ceremonies of 
the House of Representatives on December 1. I have survived several ses¬ 
sions of the California Annual Conference. In strict confidence, we all know 
our Conference has its off days. But never in our worst hours have I seen 
a Conference session so disorderly, and jovially “don’t-care-a-darn” as that 
opening session of Congress. Clerks shouting, members visiting about— 
speaker occasionally gavelling a momentary lull in the sociability. . . . Next 
day came the President’s message, carefully reviewing the national economic 
crisis, and recommending $110,000,000 for emergency relief funds to sup¬ 
plement those raised locally. And after that—the Deluge! It seemed as 
though almost everybody from almost everywhere was rushing to the corn- 
crib; $4,500,000,000 for “something we want back home,” brought in under 
the humanitarian plea of emergency relief! “Playing politics with human 
misery. Is this Capital Hill? Is this the government we love and revere, 
convening in the face of unparalleled human suffering? . . . 

It was a cold Thursday night in Philadelphia. After the session of the 
Board of Home Missions a group went down to the old Fifth Street Church. 

It is not usual to see a crowd filling the sidewalk and half the street before 
closed church doors. We went in a side entrance and stood where we could 
watch when the doors were opened; 256 men filed silently into the basement 
of the old church, each receiving a paper bag with sandwiches and dough¬ 
nuts, and a tin cup for coffee. They stood respectfully for the prayer of 
blessing upon the food. They were not bums and they were not bolsheviks. 
They were not blatant, and they were not bitter. They were a small bit of 
that tragic group—the unemployed. 

Times like these breed either reaction or revolution. These men were not 
revolutionists, but they were the stuff from which revolution could be made. 

We of the Church are of the stuff more easily turned into reactionaries. 
How comfortable to go to a charity football game and then complacently 
home to a good dinner, feeling we have done our part! When we ought to 
be toiling up the new Calvary of a Christian commercial life. ... 

Yes, we are debunked; we are disillusioned; we are demoralized. Are we 
to be also the “idle slaves of a legendary virtue carved upon our fathers’ 
graves”? 

If that was U. S. A. in December, 1930, the situation was to worsen 
through two succeeding years! 
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A magazine published by and for the unemployed. This was one of the many 
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HERE AND THERE AS WE BACKED INTO 
THE DEPRESSION, 1929-1933 
Each Conference session in these years had one distinctive feature. 

1930 was significant since the session was held in Temple Church, 
San Francisco, in the William Taylor Hotel building. The bishops 
set their Fall meeting of 1929 in this city, and the first use of the 
unfinished sanctuary was a communion service in which they par¬ 
ticipated. The hotel opened for guests in January, 1930, and the 
congregation began its use of the new quarters at Easter. The 
sanctuary had its entrance at 100 McAllister Street, and with the 
hotel lobby occupied the ground floor; kitchen and dining room 
were in the basement; educational facilities were on the fourth and 
fifth floors. This was the last Conference session at which Bishop 
Burns presided. In recognition of the session the Park Commission 
had an impressive floral ‘Welcome to Methodist Conference’ ’ created 
in Golden Gate Park; set in a broad lawn, on the right as one drove 
in the main entrance, it was very effective. 

1931 Conference met in First Church, San Jose. It is remembered 
as the eight-day Conference. Bishop F. D. Leete was in the chair. 
W. J. Sherman had been at Central-Temple for ten years. Bishop 
Burns understood that Sherman was willing to move, and had made 
preliminary arrangement for Roy L. Smith, then at Wesley Church, 
Minneapolis, to come to Temple. Bishop Leete telegraphed Smith 
for confirmation, but he was at a summer camp on one of the 
Minnesota lakes, and the message did not reach him. 2 In the mean¬ 
time Sherman who was supposed to go to First Church, Sacramento, 
decided not to leave Temple, and refused the Sacramento appoint¬ 
ment. It became a stalemate. Finally a committee from the Confer¬ 
ence was appointed to confer with Sherman. They developed the plan 
of interchanging E. A. Lowther of First Church, Oakland, and 
Sherman. Then J. L. Burcham was taken from the vice-presidency 
of the College, where he had much to do in carrying out plans for 
the new campus, and appointed to Sacramento. Burcham was at 
Sacramento only one year. Sherman was in Oakland four years, and 
Lowther at Temple fifteen years. 

The Conference closed Tuesday night at 10, the eighth day of 
the session. Bishop Leete said that this was the only time in his ex¬ 
perience that the episcopal power of appointment had been chal- 
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lenged. His presidency in a difficult situation was quiet and 
brotherly. 3 

1932 felt the first heavy impact of the depression. The session was 
held at Santa Cruz, and James C. Baker, just assigned to the San 
Francisco Area, presided. 

It was one of the dramatic moments in the life of the Conference 
when the Bishop announced that in view of the action of the 
churches regarding salaries and pastors for the coming year, the 
Cabinet saw no way in which the appointments could be made. He 
asked that a group whose names he would read be excused from the 
session to consider possible procedure in the emergency. As those 
thirty men rose—the most seasoned, most dependable leadership, 

3 Having written thus critically of the hardship imposed on the Conference by one of its 
members, it is a satisfaction to be able to add a postscript to that session. 

When Sherman went to the San Diego pastorate his connection with the California Conference 
ended. After the failure of his health they moved to San Jose, where he died. Mrs. Sherman 
maintained her home there until her death on January SO, 1960. When her will was probated 
there was a list of benefactions to a considerable number of Methodist institutions. Among these 
were equal amounts to each of the two churches he had served here, to First Church San Jose, 
where she worshiped, and to the Conference Claimants’ Endowment Board and to the College 
of the Pacific. Also remembered was the Woman’s Society of Christian Service in each of these 

This has been true in a number of instances. The Conference may differ, sometimes with 
much heat; but when the immediate issue is settled, we are brothers, serving our one Lord. 
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the Conference with deep emotion and concern realized what a 
crisis was at hand. It was an appointment with destiny. 

This was the situation. Each District Superintendent was sup¬ 
posed to receive $4,300—no house rent, travel or office expense al¬ 
lowance then. Actually only $3,366 had been paid. There had 
been a shrinkage of $23,131 in cash salaries of pastors. But looking 
ahead, next year they would drop three times that amount down to 
two-thirds of the 1929 figure. A considerable number of congrega¬ 
tions had asked that no pastors be appointed for them, as they could 
not be supported. In other instances churches which had had their 
own pastors asked that they be made into circuits with one pastor 
for two or three charges. Since each Conference member must have 
an appointment, what could be done? 

Resultant action was: 

Regarding Superintendents, that they be asked to carry on— 
which they agreed to do; and the Board of Home Missions was 
asked to assume financial responsibility for the leader of the Nevada 
Mission District—which it could not do, with its rapidly shrinking 
income. 

Regarding pastors, this was a time for expressed brotherhood, 
when the stronger must bear the burden with the weaker. Hence a 
Mutual Aid and Fellowship Fund should be established. It was to be 
based on goodwill and Christian concern, purely voluntary. To this 
every pastor was asked to contribute. The suggested basis was one- 
half of 1% for those receiving $1,500 or less, and increasing to 2i/£% 
for any with salaries of $4,500 or more. Congregations were invited 
to contribute an amount equal to the pastor’s suggested sum. The 
strategy of the plan was stated as to stimulate support in the re¬ 
cipient churches by increasing confidence. The Fund was to be 
administered with this end in view. 

The chairman of the commission, after the adoption of the plan, 
asked the ministers present to indicate that they would participate, 
and “Blest Be the Tie” was sung with a fervor seldom heard. A truly 
blessed tie had bound the Conference in new unity. 4 Bishop Baker 
said, “This is one of the finest expressions of brotherhood I know 
of.” 5 

Psychologically it eased the difficult problem of stationing the 
ministers. Actually during the following year, 41 pastors were as¬ 
sisted from Mutual Aid funds. This was a high experience in the 
annals of the California Conference. 

4 1932 Journal, especially pp. 18, 23, 25 and 60. 

5 In a letter to this writer, dated Dec. 2, 1941. 
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Leon L. Loofbourow 


Since he had been the prime mover in Prophet Sharers, on which 
Mutual Aid was patterned, Leon L. Loofbourow was elected chair¬ 
man of the Mutual Aid Committee. He had joined the Conference 
on trial in 1903. Retired because of age in 1950, he started a new 
congregation in East Richmond Heights known as the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, and served as its pastor nine years. This gave 
him 57 years under appointment in this Conference, probably the 
longest consecutive service of any man in its history. Of this time 47 
years were in the pastorate and 10 in administration. His pastorates 
included First Church, Honolulu, and Union Church, Balboa, 
Canal Zone, Panama. 

Church building was a conspicuous part of his ministry. In the 
pastorate this included among the larger plants Burlingame, 
Modesto, and St. Luke’s, Richmond. As Superintendent he arranged 
to have Conference-member-architect R. S. Tuttle plan all church 
building on the District. 4 hese ranged from one-room chapels and 
the log church at Happy Camp to buildings in Ukiah, Fortuna, 
Eureka and Woodland. All of the score of structures had a touch 
of artistry. 

Interested in the history of Methodism in California, he wrote 
the story of its first century, In Search of God's Gold , published in 
1950, which sold 5,000 copies. For years his Christmas mailing to 
all members of the Conference dealt with some phase of religious 
life in the West. His interest in missions led to adoption into their 
tribe of his wife and himself by the Indians of Mendocino County, 
and the receiving of citations and medals from the Republic of 
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Korea “as friends of our people and apostles of international under¬ 
standing and goodwill.” Their golden wedding anniversary, held 
in Richmond’s Civic Center Auditorium, was attended by 1,600 
persons. 

1933, for practical purposes, marked the disappearance of Nevada 
as a separate administrative unit. In 1861 a Nevada Territory Dis¬ 
trict was part of the California Conference. In 1865 it became an 
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annual conference. In 1884 it was changed to a mission conference. 
In 1918 the Nevada Mission was merged with the California Con¬ 
ference. 

Since the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension did 
not accede to the 1932 request of the California Conference that 
the Board accept financial responsibility for administration in 
Nevada, this year H. K. Hamilton was appointed Superintendent of 
both the Nevada Mission District and the Sacramento District. This 
dual appointment was soon abandoned. Nevada appointments were 
listed in the Sacramento District. Then the latter became the Sacra- 
mento-Nevada District. 6 

The 1933 session marked the close of Bishop Baker’s first full year. 
It had been one of distress because of the economic situation; but 
this had brought bishop, ministers and people into close, sympathetic 
relationship. The Bishop’s devotional addresses were on Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. At the close of the session, the Resolutions Com¬ 
mittee appropriately referred to him as “the bishop as brother and 
the bishop as scholar.” He had made a good beginning. 

CONFERENCE MISCELLANY, 1929 to 1933 

Church debts were of necessity a troublesome factor in these 
years. Henry H. Frost, San Francisco District Superintendent, said 
to the 1933 session: 


The church launched out in an age of prosperity with the same abandon 
as business. If she made mistakes in going too far, she was only a part of an 
age that erred in judgment. The important thing is that we are now setting 
ourselves determinedly to salvage all possible. No one can now forsee how 
much can be saved. 7 

In nearest thousands some of these debts were: Albany, $19,000; 
First, Alameda, $30,000; Burlingame, $31,000; Trinity, Berkeley, 
$90,000; St. Stephen’s, Oakland, $14,000; Sacramento, First, $66,000 
and Oak Park, $16,000; Calvary, San Jose, $25,000; East Side, Santa 
Cruz, $20,000; Clay Street, Stockton, $16,000; and Vallejo, $19,000. 
These were all salvaged locally, in many instances with Church 
Extension help, except Oak Park, which was made a Sacramento 
District project. 


6 Journal, 1933, p. 201. 

7 Journal, 1933, p. 188. 
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Then there was Reno, which entered the depression with $96,000 
indebtedness, but had reduced it to $67,000 in 1933, the reduction 
being due chiefly to a settlement with the Business Men’s Associa¬ 
tion of Kansas City, the insurance company whose agent had been 
at fault in handling the loan project during promotion years. 

And there was the Temple Church indebtedness of $1,900,000, 
to be considered later. 

All of these were salvaged finally except the Temple. 

Comparison was frequently made between the large number of 
agriculturalists who lost their farms, of corporations of all descrip¬ 
tions that disappeared, and of partnerships and private businesses 
that went through bankruptcy, and the churches—which carried 
on with practically no failures. Such a comparison was in order, and 
was indeed a high tribute to the vitality of Christian corporate life. 
The Methodist ministers, though in this Conference they suffered a 
reduction of one-third of cash salary, were probably better off in the 
depression than the majority of citizens. 8 

One Conference institution disappeared in 1933—the McKinley, 
later the San Francisco, Orphanage. This property had been for 
several years confronted with the mortgage of $27,500, held by the 
Edwin Gould Foundation. It was now deeded to the Foundation 
to be continued as an orphanage. The demise of the orphanage was 
not so much a result of the depression as the recognition of a long 
existing condition. 

On the other hand, the Conference Claimants’ Endowment Board 
came through the depression years without having had a loss or 
foreclosing a loan. This was a unique record among lending corpora¬ 
tions. 

In 1933 Monte Toyon began its useful career by hosting its first 
Institute group. 

8 Episcopal Bishop. Edward Larabe Parsons in his The Diocese of California, A Quarter 
Century, Church History Society. Austin. Texas, says “Pastors’ salaries during the year 1930- 
1931 suffered an average reduction of 3.5% . - . The next year salaries had to be cut again 
by about the same amount.” p. 66. Which indicates a much greater financial stability among 

Episcopalians than among Methodists. . 

He adds that during Lent in these years, pastors were asked to keep careful record ot 
attendance. But “not more than 10% of communicants of the diocese would be found in church 
on any given Sunday. If this were true in Lent the record would be poorer at other seasons of 
the year.” p. 81. And he adds, “The fact that this could be duplicated at that period m any 
diocese in the country certainly does not give much comfort.” Nor does it give Metho ists, in 
spite of probably 30% to 40% of membership in attendance on a given Sunday, much to shout 

<iboilt. 
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In 1931 General Conference delegates were elected. For the lay¬ 
men: Maxwell Adams, J. H. Jackson, Mrs. John Stephens, F. N. 
Kornhaus, Jessie C. Rose and Percy F. Morris. For the ministers: 
Tully C. Knoles, E. A. Lowther, W. P. Rankin, Seunoshin Kawashi- 
ma, E. P. Dennett and C. B. Sylvester. This was the first and only 
time that an Oriental from one of the Mission Conferences was 
elected a member of the California Conference delegation. 9 

When the Southern California Annual Conference was formed 
in 1875 its northern boundary was the Merced-Stanislaus County 
line. This was established to give the new Conference the necessary 
strength to begin life. Even including everything south of Turlock 
it had only 13 church buildings and 1257 members. This line of 
demarcation was quite arbitrary, putting one half of the San Joaquin 
Valley in one conference and one half in the other. The division was 
geographically unsound, and bad from the administrative stand¬ 
point. But once established it had gone on unquestioned until 1931. 

Charts were prepared, based on government, Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and educational statistics. This data was submitted to the 
superintendents of the area and published in the California Christian 
Advocate. No action resulted at this time; but discussion was started 
which led in 1939 to the transfer of all San Joaquin Valley churches 
from the Southern California to the California Conference. 

If these years, 1929 to 1932, were testing ones, they were also in 
some cases at least challenging and achieving. This may be shown 
in the record of one congregation. We select the church in Modesto. 

Stanislaus County’s chief horticultural crop was canning peaches. 
During the late 1920’s packers had been paying $60, $70, up to $80 
per ton to the growers. By 1931, while they carried out the few com¬ 
mitments still in force, the canners entered into no new ones. There 
was no sale for a crop that had been highly lucrative. Under govern¬ 
ment supervision a pool was formed that paid growers $5 per ton, 

0 Frank Herron Smith, Superintendent of the Pacific Japanese Mission, said in his year end 
report for 1931 that L. L. Loofbourow gave us his position on the General Conference delegation 
that S. Kawashima might be elected. What actually happened was this: 

The writer felt deeply the effect of our nation’s Asiatic Exclusion Laws and our state’s 
Alien Land Laws in promoting in Japan the influence of the military leaders. He felt that the 
election at this time by a Caucasian conference of a Japanese as a delegate to General Conference 
would publicize the stand of the church on this matter. Hence he asked Smith to have the 
Japanese Mission select one of their number for such a possible election. Smith did so. The 
Mission chose Kawashima. Before balloting for General Conference delegates began, the writer, 
on a Question of Privilege, stated what had occurred; urged the election of Kawashima. On 
the third ballot, with 73 votes required to elect, he received 94. 
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provided no peaches were sold. Tens of thousands of tons of fruit 
were knocked off the trees and rotted on the ground. This payment 
was far short of the rancher’s cost in maintaining his orchard—for 
irrigation, pruning, spraying, fertilizing and cultivating must go on. 

Under these circumstances it was not strange that the pastor’s 
salary of $4000 with house provided was cut to $3000, and then to 
$2400 without house. This was a drop of 50%. Yet these years were 
exhilerating ones in the life of both pastor and congregation. 

A building project for the church was long overdue, and had to 
be pushed through. There was $35,000 in cash on hand, a half of it 
accumulated by the Ladies Aid Society. The church attempted to 
meet the unemployment problem in the largest possible way. A 
Trustee, Harold Tennyson, was employed as builder. He recruited 
three crews of workmen and rotated the work among them, each 
group working a week at a time. Thus 45 families were carried 
through that winter. Buying of materials was also distributed among 
firms in the community. These men, with yards overstocked and 
bank accounts empty, vied with each other in reducing prices. This 
was the chief unemployment and relief project in Stanislaus County 
in the Winter of 1931-1932. It elicited hearty approval from the 
entire community. Bishop Baker, as his first official act in the area, 
dedicated the church on June 12, 1932. The investment was $80,000, 
and the property was practically debt free when dedicated. That 
evening the Baccalaureate service of the Modesto Junior College was 
held in the new building. 

This was Modesto’s third building, each erected in a time of 
depression. An interesting feature was that L. L. Dennett, Modesto’s 
mayor, was on the building committee. His father, Wesley Dennett, 
was pastor when at 13th and H Streets the second building was 
erected in 1891. 

In 1933 the Conference met for the first time at the College of the 
Pacific. Its buildings, trees and lawns were then ten years old, and 
attractive and convenient. 

For the first 34 years of its life it had itinerated, going as far north 
as Petaluma and Napa, as far east as Sacramento and Stockton, and 
on the south to Santa Clara and San Jose. Then for 27 years, its 
longest continuous stay in one place, Pacific Grove, was taken for 
granted—1886-1913. From 1914 to 1932 it moved about, but in a 
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smaller orbit—Oakland, Pacific Grove, Santa Cruz, San Francisco 
and Stockton, with one session at Grass Valley. Next for six years, 
1933-1938, it met at the College. 

For the Uniting Conference, 1939, San Francisco seemed the 
logical place since both branches of the church started there. Again 
it was on the move for eight years—San Francisco, Santa Cruz, San 
Jose, Sacramento. But three of the eight were at Central Church, 
Stockton. 

The General Conference of 1932 closed the career of the California Christian Ad¬ 
vocate. Its first issue was on October 10, 1851. Early issues were four pages, 16 by 22 
inches, the subscription price *6.00 per year. It paid no salary; instead its editors had 
the privilege of making up any deficits. One editor, D. A. Dryden, came to Conference 
in 1853 without a watch. That useful article had been sacrificed to keep the paper 
going. 

But since 1884 it had become an official organ, its editor elected by the General 
Conference, and its annual deficits paid by the Methodist Book Concern. So it fell a 
victim to the depression. Rather, it became the Christian Advocate, California Edition, 
later combined with the Pacific Christian Advocate of Portland, it was continued as 
The Christian Advocate, Pacific Edition. Its field was the entire coast, and its editor, 
Edward Laird Mills, was brought to San Francisco from the Portland desk. 

Mills was the son of Jacob Mills, Montana pioneer preacher, who lost an arm in the 
Civil War. The son had served in many administrative and editorial positions. While 
never a member of this Conference he was well known here from his work as Superin¬ 
tendent of the Department of the Frontier of the Home Board, with his office in San 
Francisco, and as leader in the Centenary campaign. He served efficiently as editor 
until the Pacific Edition was absorbed in 1940 by The Christian Advocate, published 
in Chicago. Thus died the California Christian Advocate in the 81st year of its life. 
Mills went to Chicago with the paper, served there until retired, and then returned to 
live in Palo Alto. 

Retiring in 1933 was Edward P. Dennett. Though born in Iowa, his father, Wesley 
Dennett came to California when he was a boy. Both he and his brother, Lewis L. 
graduated at the University of the Pacific. Then one went to Boston for theology, the 
other to Ann Arbor for law. E. P. had a long and successful series of pastorates, cul¬ 
minating at Central, Stockton, and Trinity, Berkeley. He was a leader in social thinking 
as noted previously. He served in six General Conference sessions from 1900 to 1932. 
He was the last editor of the California Christian Advocate, 1924 to 1932. 

Dennett was a slight man. He did his unusual service to the church in spite of con¬ 
siderable physical limitations. He suffered from asthma. It was one of the high points of 
his career, literally and figuratively, when in 1913 he stood on the summit of Mt. 
Whitney. It was the triumph of courage and determination, for that was before the 
advent of the National Park Service with its fine mountain trails. He and four other 
ministers, accompanied by three donkeys, were in the mountains for a month. Their 
trip, very unusual for that day, was reported in the Advocate in three illustrated articles 
under the title, “Donkey Trails in the Sierras" (August and September, 1913). Dennett 
died in 1947. 

Not many men were transferred in during these years—the problem was to care for 
those already here. However, E. L. Peet was received from New York in 1931; also 
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L. W. Reneau from Vermont; James H. Strayer from Northwest Kansas; and R. H. 
Silverthorne from Malaya. Silverthorne was put in charge of Wesley Foundation, Palo 
Alto, and then to Southern California as head of the Spanish-American Institute. Peet, 
Reneau and Strayer did their work in the pastorate, though Peet was a leader in the 
Methodist Federation for Social Action. Reneau and his wife nearly lost their lives in 
an auto accident on Highway 40. Though paralyzed from his waist down, Reneau re¬ 
turned in a wheelchair to the pastorate. Strayer followed Gerald Kennedy at Calvary, 
San Jose not an easy assignment—but concluded his active ministry in an unsual 
pastorate there of twenty years. 

If not many were received on trial during this period, there were some of especial 
interest. 

In 1930 Gerald H. Kennedy was admitted on trial. On finishing his course at Stock- 
ton he graduated at Pacific School of Religion and went to Hartford Theological Semi¬ 
nary for graduate work. In 1936 he was appointed pastor at Calvary, San Jose, and in 
1940 to Palo Alto. In 1942 he transferred to the Nebraska Conference for six years at St. 
Paul’s, Lincoln. At the Western Jurisdictional Conference at Seattle, 1948, he was 
elected bishop. After four years in the Portland area he followed Bishop Baker at 
Los Angeles. He has had a steady output of books on the ministry and the church. 
His preaching ability has attracted churchwide attention, and he has filled many lec¬ 
tureships, including the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching at Yale. 

Bishops, like other mortals, come and go. But in the second quarter of the century 
“Jerry” and George Miller were regarded in the California-Nevada Conference as their 
very own. They were reared in the San Joaquin Valley, within a hundred miles of each 
other. And Bromley Oxnam was born at Sonora, in the foothills nearby. 

In 1931 Joyce Wesley Farr was received on trial. While not as spectacular as Ken¬ 
nedy, his service within the Conference has been greater. His career has been charac¬ 
terized by long and successful pastorates—nine years at Laurel, Oakland, and fourteen 
years at First, San Jose. As President of the Conference Claimants’ Endowmen Board he 
has had an important part in the transitional period of that agency. And he has an 
interesting family of wife and five daughters. 

“Shepherd of the Hills” the Conference called him, but Amador County knew 
Francis Edwin Brown as “The Parson.” 

At the University of the Pacific he was considered one of their best athletes. Baseball 
was his sport. While the Conference met at Pacific Grove he was a chief promoter of 
the Saturday afternoon ball game—City Preachers vs. Country Preachers. The team 
Brown pitched for usually won. The Conference ball game perished when that body 
began to meet in cities; but for many years it was a stellar attraction and netted hun¬ 
dreds of dollars for the retired ministers. 

Brown’s early ministry was in Nevada. 10 Then he was in the Bay cities. In 1917 he 
asked for appointment to Jackson. Here he was the Protestant pastor of Amador 
County. It was said he had ball clubs for boys in all the communities of that foothill 
territory. It was a gruelling task; but he loved these people, and stayed thirteen years 
—the then longest record in the history of the Conference. A number of times he 
refused opportunities for city pulpits and larger salary and became an example and 

10 He told this scribe that he planned to write of his experiences there, using the title. 
Loops of a Lariat. Apparently he never did. The only “loop” he ever told this writer was of 
riding out to a ranch to ask the boss for money to aid in building a church. Arriving just 
before noon, the boss told him that he never did business on an empty stomach; that Brown 
was to unsaddle his horse and come in for lunch. The word was passed out that the ranch crew 
was to hang around for some fun. After the meal Brown saddled his horse. The boss said, 
‘Parson, here’s a rope. I’ll give you all the steers you can rope in an hour.” Brown asked, 
‘How will you have them roped—horns, front leg or hind leg?” The answer, “Anyway—suit 
yourself.” Brown started in with such success that in a few minutes the boss called out, “Hey, 
Parson, that deal is off! Here’s your money!” Too bad we have none of the other loops! 
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inspiration to his brother ministers. He died in his car (1930) on his way home from a 
ball game in Sacramento. 

E. F. Brown and his years in Amador County are worthy of note as a fine example 
of a type of ministry in this Conference—that to small, isolated communities. In these 
fields, of which we have always had a number, there is much hard travel, small financial 
remuneration, and because of the continuing exodus of youth, little opportunity to 
build strong organizations. Yet they have their own peculiar and rich rewards. In the 
years following Brown’s death, Charles W. Null served El Dorado County in much the 
same spirit, and also for thirteen years, in spite of his suffering from hay fever which 
at certain seasons made his work difficult. And for sixteen years Charlotte Hickman 
gave notable service to the Indians and whites in Del Norte County. 

For many years the first name on the Conference roll was Monroe H. Alexander. 
Beginning his work by teaching mathematics in the University of the Pacific, his per¬ 
son, his mind and his work were always in order. Standing erect, nicely dressed, his 
mustache and beard closely trimmed, he was the Christian gentleman in appearance 
as in conduct. He was for six years Superintendent of the Napa District. He was never 
an initiator; but as pastor his gracious personality, courtesy and refinement had full 
scope. He died in 1931 in the forty-ninth year of effective service. He was the first 
full-time pastor in Palo Alto, and went on to serve Central Church, Stockton, and 
First, Honolulu. 

The names of Elbert R. Dille and of Winfield Scott Matthew, whose work has been 
previously noted, were placed on the Roll of the Honored Dead in 1933. 


PRODIGIOUS PUMP PRIMING, 1934-1937 
“The only thing we have to fear is fear itself . . . The people want 
direct, vigorous action. They have made me the present instrument 
of their wishes. In the spirit of the gift I take it.” 

It was the amazingly attractive voice of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
coming from the capitol steps on March 4, 1933. And certainly 
action in plenty was to come. Assisted by his “brain trust” the new 
president startled the nation. It went off the gold standard, recalled 
all gold and returned it to the earth from which it came—but now 
at Ft. Knox, Kentucky. The dollar was gradually devaluated to 
59.06 cents. Gold coin, which from the days of *49 had been in 
common use, disappeared. And paper money, on which Californians 
had looked with disdain, became the medium of circulation. Regula¬ 
tion of farm production was assigned to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency (AAA). The Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) gathered 
in a quarter million young men and put them to work. Especially 
the National Recovery Act (NRA) with its sign—not of the beast but 
of the blue eagle—told the banks when they were to open, how the 
stock market was to operate, what manufacturers and business men 
might and might not do, and how labor was to be regulated. 

The New Deal honeymoon saw much action. The nation was on 
the way again, even if it did not know where it was going. 

But honeymoons come to an end. Americans did not welcome 
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too much regulation, even in as desperate a time as 1933 and 1934. 
If one agency failed to produce the anticipated results, another was 
brought forward. So agency after agency was set up. On the whole 
they succeeded in bringing a fairly steady rise in the price index. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Agency, through acreage limita¬ 
tion and the destruction of some food products, was attempting to 
bring production and consumption into balance. 11 But nature took 
a hand and did something government could not control. The 
grass plain east of the Rocky Mountains was one of nature’s finest 
pasture lands, first for bison and then for long-horns. But the arti¬ 
ficial demand for wheat during the war brought the tractor; the 
sod was broken up; the natural protection for the soil was gone. 

On Armistice Day, 1933, came the first of the dust storms. The 
winds blew but no rain fell. The sky was darkened as far east as the 
Hudson River. During the next two years farms were literally blown 
away. By the end of 1934 a third of the farms had passed into govern¬ 
ment or creditor hands. Many of their former operators were on 
the way—to California. 

These were the ‘‘Okies,” the “fruit tramps” of the San Joaquin 
Valley during the middle and later years of the decade. They formed 
the most pitiful of all the waves of immigrants to California. Mark 
A. Dawber, Executive Secretary of the Home Missions Council, said: 

The so-called “migrant” problem is the most devastating and difficult, 

yet the most demanding single Home Missionary issue that is before the 

church. ... It is not a problem for California, although the brunt of it 

falls upon that state . 12 

Three Methodist ministers were active in this field: Edgar E. 
Wilson, a member of the State Division of Immigration and Hous¬ 
ing, published the brochure quote above on The Church and the 
Last American Migration; George A. Burcham and Charles C. Van 
Leer were pastors at the government sponsored permanent camp 
at Farmersville. 

These men described the effect on the migrants as a loss of self- 
respect, of self-confidence, of hope and of a sense of responsibility. 
“Migrants do not prefer dirt—they learn to live with it; migrants do 
not prefer to migrate, they learn to exist on the move; migrants do 
not prefer relief, they accept it as inevitable.” 13 

11 The weakness of this procedure was that we did not have over-production. What we 
had was under-consumption. 

12 Forward to The Church and the Last American Migration, by Edgar E. Wilson, for the 
Social Action Fellowship of the California Conference, M. E. Church, an 18-page brochure. 

13 Views and News of Migrant Work in Tulare County, a news service by George A. 
Burcham. 
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Wilson’s study of 753 families showed that in 1935, 80% had in¬ 
comes of $400 or less. Pay was from ten to twenty-five cents per 
hour—when they could get work. Children had little or no oppor¬ 
tunity for schooling. Constantly on the move, migrants could not 
acquire residence for voting or for relief. To police authorities they 
were an annoyance. To health officials they were a menace, squatting 
as they had to along streams or irrigation canals, without sanitation. 
To some ranchers, especially the managers of large farms, they were 
a threat to the American Way of Life. 

It was inevitable that pastors became involved in highly emotional 
situations. 14 

The effect of depression years on the nation did not strengthen 
morals and religion. 

There was a marked increase in gambling; slot and pinball 
machines were common. “Bank Nights” appeared at the movies, and 
“bingo” was popular. Bingo never worked its way into Methodist 
churches, but there was constant watchfulness needed to see that 
lotteries and door prizes, the borderland of gambling, were not 
resorted to when treasuries were so often empty. 

It was true that both divorce rate and birth rate fell during the 
depression, but this may have been due to economic more than 
religious pressures. Divorces cost money; and in a time of disinte¬ 
gration there was a tendency to hold on to what one had. When 
economic pressure was released the divorce rate rose to equal and 
to greater heights. The declining birthrate led educators to say we 
had overbuilt our schools. How strange that sounded a decade later! 

Frederick Lewis Allen, in his social history of the decade, con¬ 
cludes: 


One might have expected that in such a crisis great numbers of these peo¬ 
ple would have turned to the consolations and inspirations of religion. Yet 
this did not happen—at least in the sense in which the clergy had pre¬ 
dicted it. The long slow retreat of the churches into less and less significance 
in the life of the country, and even in the lives of the majority of its mem¬ 
bers, continued almost unabated . 15 

Here again economic forces may have played a strong part. In 
California the migrant, if he went to church at all, found it easier 

14 The writer’s experience is described in his In Search of God’s Gold, p. 280. The Presby¬ 
terian pastor in Modesto, Ross Paden said in a letter to a friend that “he was called a Com¬ 
munist simply because he knew Loofbourow.” During these years, 1931 to 1937, resident Bishop 
Baker came each year to speak in Modesto. What a support that was to a pastorl Also appre¬ 
ciated was the cooperation of Bishop Edward Lambe Parsons of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of California, who came to speak for the civil rights of migrants. 

15 Only Yesterday, p. 155. 
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to do so in the store-front type than in the established middle-class 
congregation. These store-front groups were usually of the pente- 
costal-fundamentalist type, and highly emotional. 

So-called “secular religions” flourished. World historian Arnold 
J. Toynbee wrote of “the menace of the new paganism.” He was 
referring to world movements like fascism and communism. Cali¬ 
fornia produced two of its own—not related in any way to Toynbee’s 
world movements, but with full fervor of secular religion. These 
were the Townsend Plan and Upton Sinclair’s EPIC. 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend of Long Beach proposed to cure the 
depression by paying each person 60 years of age or over an allow¬ 
ance of $200 per month. This was to be financed by a sales tax, 
and must be spent by each recipient within 30 days. This wave of 
spending would make business boom. 

It was said that within a year 3,000,000 were enrolled in Townsend 
Clubs, preaching and singing with the fervor of an oldtime revival 
meeting: 

Onward, Townsend soldiers, 

Marching as to war, 

With the Townsend banner 
Going on before. 

Our devoted soldiers 
Bid depression go. 

Join them in the battle, 

Help them fight the foe. 

The eager enthusiasm of thousands of dispossessed, suffering, elderly 
persons was one of the most pathetic features of these years. 

More important to California and more terrifying to conservative 
economic interests was Upton Sinclair and his EPIC campaign in 
1934. 

Sinclair was possibly America’s chief pamphleteer of his half 
century, having published some eighty volumes, all or part of which 
were translated into sixty languages. He was a seasoned campaigner, 
having run as a Socialist for Congress in 1920, for the Senate in 1922, 
and for Governor in 1926. He achieved overnight fame with the 
publication in 1906 of The Jungle, an expose of the meat packing 
industry that led to speedy reform. He was a life-long foe of alcohol 
and the liquor traffic. He wielded a brilliant pen, and was withal a 
delightful personality. 

In 1934 he captured the Democratic nomination for Governor, 
and ran on his platform of End Poverty in California. His plan was 
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to set the unemployed to work harvesting crops then going to waste 
because no one could buy them, let them be processed in idle plants 
and distributed among the needy, thus preserving self respect of in¬ 
dividuals and saving the public the cost of keeping thousands alive 
by paying them for “made” work. This was merely an extension of 
the barter plans developed so successfully by local groups during 
the depression. 

He scared the more prosperous Californians half to death, and 
was defeated only by the use of motion pictures faked in Hollywood 
studios and by excerpts from his writings taken out of context and 
given sinister interpretation. It would have been a misfortune to 
Sinclair had he been elected, as he was an advocate, not an execu¬ 
tive. And he took a vast delight in seeing conservative administra¬ 
tions in following years adopt many of his plans. But the 1934 
campaign brought many tensions in congregations and in the Con¬ 
ference. 

A constructive feature of this period was the emergence of the re¬ 
tail co-operative movement in Northern California—in the garage 
of an Alameda Methodist parsonage. Producer co-operatives had 
established themselves earlier, as those of the citrus fruit men 
(Sunkist) and the raisin growers (Sunmaid). Reference here is to 
consumer groups. 

Roy E. Wilson, who had just finished his seminary course, was 
appointed in 1932 to Santa Clara Avenue, Alameda. This was an 
old congregation in a new and as yet not paid for building. Its con¬ 
stituency was of working class people, hard hit by depression. To 
relieve this situation, Wilson started with a group of thirteen fam¬ 
ilies. They having given him a list of their needs, he went at 5 
o clock two mornings a week to the Oakland wholesale market to 
purchase for them. During the day these families came to the par¬ 
sonage garage for their orders. As there was no overhead this re¬ 
sulted in a saving of approximately twenty per cent. The group grew 
to sixty-five families and consumed two long, hard days each week 
of the pastor s time—and that of his wife. But here in the parsonage 
garage, if it can be located anywhere, was the origin of the consumer 
co-operative movement in Northern California. 

The Berkeley Co-op is among the largest, strongest retail food 
stores in our area. It has developed hardware, health and funeral 
service. It has been claimed it was an outgrowth of the Alameda 
experiment. This is overstatement; but it is true that those interested 
in the Alameda venture, either as participants or observers, were in¬ 
strumental in starting groups, such as the students’ co-ops fostered by 
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Her strength unequal to the task.— 

Rise up, and make her great. 

After Proffitt’s death, Wilson became Manager-Treasurer, bringing 
to the Credit Union the ability in financial affairs which has been 
of such large service to the Endowment Board. The Conference 
noted with approval the move toward credit unions, as when in 1937 
the Lay Association resolved “that we urge the formation of Credit 
Unions by local groups of the Methodist Episcopal Church” and 
urged “our lay members to support them.” 16 

AT LEAVENWORTH AND McALLISTER STREET 
If the country in 1919 tried “the noble experiment” (the words 
were Herbert Hoover’s) of prohibition, the Conference tried an¬ 
other a decade later. Chicago’s First Methodist Church in its old 
building and then in its skyscraper had helped to start congregations 
widely over that metropolitan area, and it put the cross as the highest 
point in the Loop. Also the Board of Home Missions’ Robert Morris 
Hotel in Philadelphia had made the Board’s address at 1701 Arch 
Street known favorably over the Church and had been profitable 
financially. For twenty years Arthur H. Briggs had talked of a Market 
Street, sidewalk level, open front center. He found inspiration for 
this in Hugh Price Hughes’ Central Halls of London. 

Leading laymen, like Rolla V. Watt, took a conservative view of 
such a plan. But with Watt s death in 1926 the core of this conserva¬ 
tive group was gone. District Superintendent C. M. Warner and 
powerful pastor W. J. Sherman were enthusiasts for it. The possi¬ 
bility of a golden stream of beneficence” flowing from such a project 
was alluring. And it all fitted so perfectly with the financial optimism 
of the period. 

One corner on Market Street and a gore corner commanding that 
thoroughfare were lost because the church could not move quickly. 
But the corner of McAllister and Leavenworth Streets was purchased, 
and a twenty-seven-story hotel, to perpetuate the name and fame of 
William Taylor, was planned. It did not meet with Briggs’ approval; 
he was thinking of the crowds passing up and down Market Street 
a block off that runway would not have the easy access and man- 
on-the-street appeal. But he was overruled. 

The valuation of the property was reported to the Conference 
as $2,262,000, with an indebtedness of $1,900,000. Actual cost was 
considerably higher. Properties of California Street Church, corner 

10 Journal, 1937, p. 223. 
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of Broderick, Howard Street Church, corner of Harriet, and Wesley 
Church at Hayes and Buchanan, as well as Central Church at O’Far¬ 
rell and Leavenworth, were sold. Their assets and membership were 
merged in the new Temple Church. 

The hotel was to be leased to an operating company and the rental 
was to pay taxes and depreciation and was to amortize the bond 
issue on which the hotel was built. The Leavenworth-McAllister 
Realty Corporation, Limited, was formed, two-thirds of whose mem¬ 
bers were to be elected by the Conference. The Conference sessions 
of 1927, 1928 and 1929 gave much time to the project. 17 The Con¬ 
ference was first asked in 1928 to raise $200,000. In 1930 this was 
increased to $300,000. As previously stated, the hotel was opened 
for guests in January of 1930 and the Church began its occupancy 
at Easter of that year. The Pacific Coast did not feel the shock of 
the stock market crash as early as did the eastern seaboard. But 1930 
was a darkening year, and by 1931 the Conference realized that the 
outcome for the enterprise was in doubt. In 1935 the best it could 
hope for was nothing more than a long term lease on the quarters 
used by the church. Then on May 1, 1937, the church was evicted. 

What happened to the congregation? That is one of the most 
unusual stories in the history of the Conference. “A Covenant of 
Cooperation” was entered into with the First Congregational Church 
at Post and Mason Streets. Each church was responsible for its own 
members; each pastor retained his position; the pulpit ministry was 
shared between them. After four years, 1937 to 1941, the Congrega¬ 
tional group terminated the covenant. The Methodists moved to 
the Native Sons Hall on Mason Street, and then to the Scottish Rite 
Temple on Van Ness Avenue. E. A. Lowther’s fifteen year pastorate 
was one prolonged emergency. He was followed in 1946 by R. Orman 
Roberts. Since the federal government had requisitioned the hotel 
building during the war, Roberts spent months in the national 
capital endeavoring to secure from the Congress as a matter of equity 
a long term lease on those portions of the building designed for 
church use. This effort failed, and finally the congregation built on 
Junipero Serra Boulevard at 19th Avenue. Forty-seven years had 
passed since the April morning when the great fire destroyed Central 
Church, the heart of the Temple Church enterprise. 

In perspective, four conclusions may be drawn from this enter¬ 
prise which consumed much of the strength of the Conference for 
several years, called for—almost demanded—financial aid from every 


if Journal, 1927, p. 404; ibid., 1928, p. 70; Ibid., 1929, p. 165. 
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congregation of the Conference when each was hard pressed in carry¬ 
ing on its own work, caused the church the loss of nearly a million 
dollars, and augmented the already difficult problem of service to 
the city of San Francisco. 

1. The location for a hotel was probably unsurpassed in San 
Francisco, and the building was good. But for a church it was a 
compromise between Briggs’ ideal of a continuously operating mis¬ 
sionary-evangelistic enterprise on the runway and the more conven¬ 
tional downtown family church. 

2. The lease to the operating company was unfortunate in that 
it placed no limit or control over operating expenses. Thus manage¬ 
ment could devote income to its own promotional ends without 
regard to amortizing the indebtedness. 

3. The unpredictable element was its timing. Had this been 
earlier when building costs were lower and four good financial years 
could have stabilized the enterprise, the outcome might have been 
different. Or, had it been three years later, building costs would 
have been greatly reduced, and the enterprise would have been 
launched in a chastened financial atmosphere. In either case the 
project might have succeeded. 

4. The endurance of the Temple congregation cannot be too 
highly commended. 18 

Was it a sign of the times—the depression 1930’s—that in 1931, 
1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935 the most conspicuous advertising in the 
Conference Journal, the inside front cover, was taken by the William 
Taylor Hotel, while from 1936 on the same space invited Methodists 
to patronize the Hotel Californian? To be sure the latter had only 
sixteen stories instead of twenty-seven, but it announced “No Liquor 
Sales on Premises,” and was signed “Owned and Operated by the 
Glide Foundation.” 

That story belongs to the history of Pacific Conference, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. But in spite of depression and eviction 
Methodism still had a Class A hotel in San Francisco, and had it 

18 The writer sat through many weary hours of discussion between officers of the Temple 
Church, the Conference and the Board of Home Missions. It is a hardship not to mention 
names of these courageous, devoted men, but the list is too long. To name a few would be 
unfair. There was a feeling among some of these men that a last effort might have brought 
final success. In the winter of 1936-1937 financial conditions were improved. The bonds were 
selling at about thirty cents on the dollar. This small group felt that money could be raised 
to buy a majority of the bonds, form a bondholders’ reorganization group and thus save the 
enterprise. But the struggle had continued so long that there seemed no overall leadership to 
put forth the effort. 

The conclusions on this perplexing matter stated above were suggested in 1950, when most 
of the participants were living, in this writer’s In Search of God’s Gold. No one of these men 
found fault with those statements. So they are restated here more carefully and with more 
assurance. It would take a comprehensive study to give a final verdict on so complicated a 
subject as the Temple Church-William Taylor Hotel enterprise. 
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because of depression. For while pastors Lowther and Roberts were 
striving to save the William Taylor, pastor J. C. McPheeters had 
quietly acquired the Californian for Glide Foundation, and again 
in spite of depression it showed a profit from the beginning of 
operation. 

Received on trial was a strong group of men who, during the years up to 1947, 
covered in this narrative, were doing steady, hard work in their early pastorates in 
preparation for wider participation in Conference life later. Among these were, in 
1934; K. Filmore Gray, Virgil W. Jackson and Alfred T. Chandler; in 1935; David 
Clifford Crummey, Charles Edwin Lord and Fern E. Raymond: in 1936; Kenneth W. 
Adams and Richard H. Walsh. With them may be included Merle Clark from New 
York East, Herbert Brooke from Southern California, and Theodore H. Palmquist from 
Pacific Northwest (received by transfer in 1934), Andrew Juvinall from Illinois and 
R. Marvin Stuart from North Indiana in 1935. 

J. E. Crowther, who had held large pastorates in various parts of the nation, came 
in 1936 from Colorado to finish his ministry at First Church, San Jose, and at Carmel, 
Theodore H. Palmquist was reared among the Swedith Methodists, and had early 
experience in advertising and publicity. This he used to good advantage in his 
ministry. After four years in the pastorate in San Francisco, he was appointed by 
Bishop Baker to the San Francisco District. In 1947 he transferred to Southern Cali¬ 
fornia for a pastorate at Wilshire Church, Los Angeles, and later to Foundery Church 
Washington, D. C. 

D. Clifford Crummey was from a third generation family well known in the Con¬ 
ference. His father, John D., had long and prominent service in General Conference, 
especially in connection with missionary and publishing interests. 


THIRD DOWN AND STILL TEN YARDS TO GO 

1937-1939 

On January 1, 1937, in his second inaugural, President Roosevelt 
had told of the one-third of the people who were ill-housed, ill- 
clothed and ill-nourished. (There were still 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 
out of work.) But he expected to balance the budget, and find and 
relieve the forgotten man. Here was the fighting humanism of four 
years ago reasserting itself. 

He had had much to say about the “Hoover Depression.” But 
by mid-year his foes were talking of the “Roosevelt Recession.” The 
stock market broke again. It was estimated that two-thirds of the 
gains brought about by the prodigious pump priming which had 
cost $20,000,000,000 were lost. The government had to resort again 
to deficit spending. 

That Fall attention was diverted for a time from these national 
troubles by what H. L. Mencken of The American Mercury called 
“the greatest news story since the resurrection.” Edward VIII of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, had fallen in 
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love with the wife of an American army officer. In October she was 
granted an uncontested divorce. And on December 11, 1936, the 
King abdicated the throne. One of his biographers, Edward Bolitho, 
closed his volume with the statement that “he belonged to a genera¬ 
tion that had forgotten the meaning of the words duty and honor.” 
This comment might in wider application be made of the 1920’s. 

And the international scene was darkening. In 1931 Japan invaded 
Manchuria and was now occupying more and more of China. Franco, 
aided by Hitler and Mussolini, was ruthlessly obliterating democratic 
opposition in Spain—and a considerable part of Protestantism there 
as well. Mussolini was dropping bombs on defenseless Ethiopia. And 
Hitler took over the Rhineland, Austria and Czechoslovakia, and was 
beginning his hideous attacks on the Jews. No effective protest was 
made against any of these aggressions. 

The one bright spot was that our relations with Latin America 
were rising to their finest level. This was largely due to Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull’s understanding, patience and sincerity. 19 

Among the disturbing questions for the United States during this 
period were those of war and peace. After the disillusionment follow¬ 
ing the war came expectations raised by the Naval Disarmament 
Treaty of 1921 and the Kellogg-Briand Treaties to outlaw war signed 
in 1928. But hopes raised by these worthy efforts faded in the face of 
aggressions in Europe, Africa and Asia. 

The reaction of the nation to aggressions around the world was 
the growth of isolationism. The “revisionist” view of the World War 
was that there had been guilt on both sides, and that the United 
States had been sucked into the struggle by British propaganda and 
by our economic stake in Allied victory. The war was a horror into 
which the common people had been led by international bankers 
and by munition makers. A Gallup poll in 1937 asked the question. 
Do you think it was a mistake for the United States to enter the 
World War? ’ It drew a Yes from 71% of those responding. Typical 
of this feeling was a widely circulated book by Smedley D. Butler, 
Major General in the Marine Corps, retired, entitled, War Is A 
Racket . 20 


10 From 1937 to 1941 the writer was pastor of the Union Church in Balboa, Canal Zone; 
he thus had opportunity to see Secretary Hull in action. Twice he was on the same ship with 
him and they walked the deck together before other passengers were about. Hull, dressed in a 
brown sack suit and felt hat, would take the initiative in calling on presidents and foreign 
ministers, enquiring as to the welfare and wishes of their countries, and listening attentively. 
He thus became simpatico, and rarely had to take the initiative when the conference met. 
Others would present the plans he favored—as their own. As the writer saw it, the reasons 
tor his success were in going to them—and listening. He never gave the impression of rushing 
around and demanding attention or action. 

20 Round Table Press, New York, 1935. 
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The Conference never yielded to the isolationist reaction of the 
country. Its missionary interest continued, though its financial sup¬ 
port was sadly curtailed by the depression. The League of Nations 
was becoming so evidently impotent to meet international issues 
that Conference enthusiasm for it weakened, though it kept up its 
advocacy of our membership in the League and our participation 
in the World Court. 

On local issues it was vocal. During the 1934 session a strike of 
migrant fruit pickers was taking place nearby at Brentwood. A com¬ 
mittee, composed of B. J. Morris, one of the editors of the Pacific 
Rural Press, C. C. McCown of the Pacific School of Religion, and a 
pastor, A. G. McVay, was appointed to visit the scene of the strike 
and report. 21 

The same year the Conference commended Bishop Baker and 
the California Christian Advocate for their stand for civil liberties. 
It pointed out that “Laws passed purportedly to maintain order are 
often so worded that fascist tendencies occur in enforcement, both 
in law enforcement agencies and in volunteer groups.” 22 

Mutual Aid was approved year by year to relieve pastors handi¬ 
capped financially. And in face of the depression the 1935 session 
passed a minimum salary schedule. This ranged from $600 per year 
for unmarried student pastors to $1050 for a married member. 23 
The latter was in addition to parsonage. The Conference then had 
no way to enforce this schedule. The action was intended to set a 
standard which congregations would feel morally bound to recognize. 

The Sunday evening speaker for the 1934 Conference had been 
Simon J. Lubin of the firm of Weinstock and Lubin, one of the 
leading Jews of the State and vigorous member of the State Com¬ 
mission on Housing and Immigration. The Conference “was deeply 
moved by the mighty appeal for social justice by one of God’s 
modern prophets.” Two years later on the occasion of his death, it 
sent a letter of sympathy and appreciation to his family. 24 

Disappointment over the failure of war to bring peace, and the 
growing aggressions that seemed to make another conflict possible, 
focussed chiefly on the chaplaincy and the rights of conscientious 
objectors. In these fields the Conference felt more intimately re¬ 
sponsible. 

As to Chaplains, the feeling was that as officers in Army or Navy 

21 Unfortunately their report was not given in the Journal. The writer's recollection of its 
content is not sufficiently clear to even summarize it. 

22 Journal, 1934, p. 305. 

23 Ibid., p. 377, 1935. 

24 Journal, 1936, p. 14. 
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they become part of the military administration, subservient to 
military command, and were not free as servants of Christ and the 
Church. So in 1934 the Conference expressed appreciation “to our 
able leader Bishop James C. Baker ... in attacking the forces of 
militarism in our State” and went on to “urge that all Chaplains to 
men in military service be under the control of the Federal Council 
of Churches and not as instruments of military authority.” 25 

The following year the Conference memorialized the General 
Conference of 1936 to provide that no member could be appointed 
to a chaplaincy without the recommendation of the District Super¬ 
intendent and concurrence by a two-thirds vote of the Conference. 26 
This memorial was not adopted by the General Conference. 

Following the disillusionment of the early 1920 , s the anti-militarist 
spirit was stronger among youth groups than in any other age bracket 
in the church. The older generation had fumbled the ball, and it 
was up to the younger group. Gandhi and his passive resistance 
movement in India and Kagawa in Japan appealed strongly to youth¬ 
ful enthusiasm. If not many took the full pacifist stand, large num¬ 
bers were influenced toward it. 

The Epworth League from local chapters to national organiza¬ 
tion emphasized the anti-war position. Conscientious objectors were 
entitled to support in their position according to both Annual and 
General Conference pronouncements. The Annual Conference re¬ 
affirmed this position year after year, as when in 1934 it said: 

We promise our support to the young men who for conscience’s sake 

refuse to participate in military training, 

and it urged that all military training in high schools be abolished, 
and that military training in tax-supported colleges and universities 
be made optional. 27 

The Conference Epworth League during these years had a Chris¬ 
tian Youth Peace Movement, which sponsored an annual Peace Day. 
It studied and promoted cooperative experiments. It also had a 
continuing Christian Movie League, and a Christian Social and 
Economic Committee. These and other activities on the idealistic 
side may have flattened out during the war years that were ahead, 
but they certainly steadied Methodist youth during the raucous 
1920’s and during the depressing 1930’s. 

A stimulus to social thinking and action was the presidency of 

^ ibid., 1934, p. 305. 

26 Journal, 1935, p. 374. 

27 Ibid., 1934, p. 306. 
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Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam in the 1938 session of the Conference. 
When pastor of the Church of All Nations in Los Angeles he was 
a speaker at intervals in Methodist gatherings, in Stockton and the 
Bay region—always a torrential pleader for social action. Now, more 
mature and a triHe more deliberate in presentation, he was even 
more effective. His presidency was highly appreciated. 

The emphasis was needed, for willy nilly the United States was 
becoming more and more a part of what Wendell Willkie called 
“one world.” For during these years the first international newscasts 
occurred; trans-Atlantic air passenger service began; and the World 
Council of Churches was being formed. 




Edwar Lee 


O. D. Jacoby 

Long time Trustee and Chairman of 
the Board of the College of the Pacific. 

Again during this period were received on trial men who here and elsewhere were 
to be prominent in later years. In 1937 were: Bernard W. Anderson, destined for an 
unusually successful contribution to theological education; Edwar Lee, a boy from 
San Francisco’s Chinatown, who would later be the leader in the California Oriental 
Provisional Conference: Gerald Lowe, Californian by birth and education, for develop¬ 
ing pastoral service; and Robert P. Rankin, who was to specialize in sociology and 
economics. 

Transferred in 1937 were J. Douglas Ewan from Southern California, A. Raymond 
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Grant from Northern Minnesota, and Clark A. Newton from Montana. In 1938, Don S. 
Fleming from Oklahoma, and Jesse Lacklcn from Oregon were received, and in 1939, 
Donald H. Baldwin from Montana. Ewan, Newton, Fleming and Baldwin were to have 
extended and fruitful ministry in their adopted Conference. Lacklen was Superin¬ 
tendent of the Oakland District during World War II, and died soon after his appoint¬ 
ment to Los Gatos. 



A. Raymond Grant 
Elected Bishop, 1952, Portland 
Area 

Grant came from pastorates in Minneapolis and Duluth, Minnesota. He served fifteen 
years in First Church, Sacramento. Here he was known for the consistently high level 
of his work in pulpit and on platform. In 1952 he headed the delegation to the 
General Conference in San Francisco, and on July 11, 1952, at the Western Jurisdic¬ 
tional Conference at Santa Barbara he was elected Bishop. He was assigned to the 
Portland area. 

In 1939 T. T. Taam was received on recognition of his credentials from the Con¬ 
gregational Church. His ministry has been in the Chinese congregation and in the Hip 
Wo School in San Francisco. 

Two deaths removed men long prominent in the Conference. 

John Stephens was one of the last, best representatives of the older ideal of a min¬ 
ister. In Wesleyan simplicity he spent his mornings in study and his afternoons in 
parish calling. Bishop McConnell in 1914 appointed him Superintendent of the San 
Francisco District. He was not at home in administration, and as soon as possible 
returned to the pastorate. He never deviated from the straight path. Campaigns and 
movements might come and go, but when the dust settled he was in his place, moving 
quietly, steadily on his way. Possibly his Cornish birth and Canadian education ac¬ 
counted for this in part. His wife was active in the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
and was a leading influence in establishing Beulah Rest Home. Three times elected 
to General Conference, in 1916 heading the delegation, Stephens rather infrequently 
took the floor in debate. His influence was due to his humility, his steadying power, 
and his beautifully finished discourse. During his forty-four effective years in this 
Conference, he held seven pastorates. In four of these he spent thirty-four years. His 
last pastorate was in Palo Alto, 1926 to 1935. He died in that city two years later. 

When J. H. N. Williams was twitted for his strong British-Cornish flavor he would 
reply, “I am one of the very few Native Sons in the Conference.” Both statements were 
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the Comstock Lode excitement to Nevada. He served in the legislature there. The 
son rejoined him, began preaching, and was elected to Deacon’s orders by the Cali¬ 
fornia Conference. Bishops were scarce in those days, but Charles H. Fowler was 
travelling east. He sent a note to the California Christian Advocate: “Ordained at 
thirty miles an hour. . . . We went into the stateroom, and in the presence of Dr. 
Bayes, Methodist physician, I ordained Brother Williams.” Though this was in 1888 
it is a Conference speed record in ordination that still stands. 

He served three years as Conference Secretary and three times went to General 
Conference. Strongly Celtic in character, he was restless in his appointments, though 
he served the full six year term in the Nevada Mission District. He was a delightful 
story teller and companion. His preaching could be brilliant or prolix. His sermon at 
the Conference session of 1917 on “The Clock and the Crucifix” was long remembered. 
1 he story of a destroyed church in France where the bomb had broken the clock but 
left the ciucifix uninjured called forth his best powers. He gathered much material 
foi a history of the Conference. But he, in his determination to serve fifty years, over¬ 
estimated his strength. The flame died, and with it his body. His gathered materials 
were lost. 

Of entiiely diffeient type was John L. Burcham. From Illinois he came here in 
1900 to begin his ministry. In 1903 he was appointed to Areata. After three years 
there he went to Arizona for a year. His lungs were never strong, and Humboldt fogs 
weakened them still more. Returning for four years of service, he again had to take a 
supernumerary relation. He spent a year on the desert and four years in the Sierra 
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true. He was born in Nevada City, November 21, 1866. But in 1870 his mother with 
their children returned to Cornwall. Here James grew to manhood and was trained 
in the Wesleyan schools. His father continued mining in this State, then went with 


John Stephens 


James H. N. Williams 
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foothills. He was pastor at Napa three years, followed by another year of rest. In 1921 
he became vice-president of the College of the Pacific and had supervision of buildings 
and grounds at the new Stockton campus. Then followed a year at First Church, 
Sacramento, and four at First, Santa Cruz. He finished his ministry with four years as 
superintendent of the San Francisco District. When in 1938 he asked for retirement at 
age 65, he said, “I have struggled all my life against physical handicaps, with daily pain 
more or less intense.” Yet he had given noteworthy service to church and Kingdom. 
His quiet friendly attitude made him both loved and respected by his brethren. He 
lived quietly in Burlingame until his passing in 1947. 



First Church Building in Richmond 
“The Cracker Box” 

First Methodist Church—West Rich¬ 
mond Avenue 



Methodist Church, Ukiah 


THE SAD THIRTIES IN REVIEW 

Conference statistics showed: 

Pastors’ salaries, which reached a low point in 1934, gradually 
recovered until in 1939 they were 70% of the 1929 figure. 

Retired ministers did not fare so well. In 1933 they received 55% 
of the 1929 figure, but by 1939 this had climbed to 70%. 

Church membership from 1929 to 1932 was stationary. Then it 
began rising. For the decade it showed a gain of 16.7%, a much 
better showing than in the previous decade. The 1939 figure was 
38,353. 
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First Methodist Church—Burlingame 

World Service suffered most. In 1936 it was only 37% of 1929, 
and 1929 was far below the Centenary years. By 1939 it had risen 
to 75% of 1929. 

Property valuation was practically the same in 1939 as in 1929. 
In the meantime it went up 50% because of the Temple Church- 
William Taylor property, but in 1937 it declined by the same 
amount. 

In his annual report to the Conference in 1933, Henry H. Frost 
of the San Francisco District said: 

One wonders what the report of the church historian will be when this 
present period will be reviewed fifty years hence. At least one thing can be 
foretold with certainty—it was a time for sifting the chaff from the wheat. 

. . . Here and there a church, because of the difficult times, has lost its 
fighting spirit and turned victory into defeat. . . . Those rare exceptions 
reflect the greater credit upon the spirit of determination and courage so 
generally manifested. . . . Cooperation and sacrifice in meeting adverse 
conditions while holding aloft spiritual values have been glorious! In con¬ 
trast with this creative Kingdom spirit, that fond prosperity of four years 
ago seems a mere bauble in comparison." 3 
^ Journal, 1933, p. 187. 
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The decade showed that “Popsicle,” the Cabinet’s pet name for 
Frost, was right. 

A CONFERENCE DIES WITH THE DECADE 
Was it fitting that such a troubled decade should end in the death 
of a Conference? This is a phenomenon not often seen, so it was 
watched with unusual interest on June 13 and 14, 1939. 

It was ninety years since, in Portland, Oregon, Superintendent 
William Roberts presided at the organization of the Oregon and 
California Mission Conference. This he did by authority of the 
General Conference of 1848. The date was September 5, and the 
place Salem, Oregon. “This was the first regional ecclesiastical 
conference of any Protestant denomination which included Cali¬ 
fornia.” 29 

It was eighty-seven years since Edward R. Ames, first Methodist 
Bishop to visit this State, organized the California Annual Confer¬ 
ence. The Oregon and California Mission Conference had been cut 
in two at the “and” by the General Conference of 1852. Ames came 
to put that authorization into effect. This was done on February 3, 
1853, in San Francisco’s First Methodist Church. First Church was 
the outgrowth of a class and Sunday School organized by Roberts on 
May 16, 1847, which was “the beginning of organized work on the 
part of Protestants in California.” 

The final sessions were appropriately held in First Church with 
Fredric H. Busher as pastor host. On the first day, after organiza¬ 
tion, the Conference in executive session considered personal items, 
such as promotion in studies, ordination and retirement. 

In the afternoon and on the second day, the United Session began 
the legal actions required in dissolving the Conference. W. P. 
Rankin reported for the Committee on Legal Forms and Procedure 
and H. E. Milnes on matters involving annuity claims and respon¬ 
sibility for them. 

Four major actions were taken: 

1. The long Resolution of Intention of Dissolve was passed. By it the 
Conference “does hereby discontinue and dissolve the aforesaid California 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church as an ecclesiastical 
body, said dissolution to become finally effective only when the last of the 
effective men and the last of the superannuates have found a legally 

29 In 1949, to avoid conflicting claims as the centenary anniversaries began, the Northern 
California Council of Churches created a committee headed by C. M. Drury and including 
representatives of the various denominations. This committee published A Chronology of 
Protestant Beginnings in California , which is accepted as authoritative for early church dates. 
The above references are from pages 3 and 7 of that Chronology. 
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established and recognized membership in the proper Successor Annual 
Conference.” 30 

2. Resolution Instructing and Empowering the Board of Trustees of the 
California Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church to Dis¬ 
solve as a Corporate Body. 

3. Resolution Concerning the Certification of Membership to the Suc¬ 
cessor Annual Conference. This was to be done by the Secretary, C. M. 
Julian, for the ministers, and by President J. H. McCallum and Secretary 
Frank G. Flegal for the lay membership. 

4. Resolution Instructing Affiliated Corporations, Organizations, and/or 
Associations to Adjust Their Fundamental Charters to Meet the Require¬ 
ments of the Law of the Successor Methodist Church. This included local 
church corporations. 



Adam C. Bane Harry E. Milnes 


When these lengthy legal steps were completed, Bishop Baker 
“announced the appointments as they now stand to continue into 
the Successor Conference.” H. E. Milnes gave an address on the 
history of the Conference. The final words were spoken by L. L. 
Loofbourow and Adam C. Bane. 

Concurrently, in Glide Church, a dozen blocks away, the Pacific 


30 This and the following actions are on pp. 372 to 378 of the Journal of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for 1939. 
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Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was taking 
similar action. 


UNITED AT LAST 

From pioneer days two Methodist bodies in California working 
side by side, often in small communities, inhibited their best King¬ 
dom service. 

The first suggestion of cooperation was made in 1856. The Pacific 
Conference especially was isolated from its parent body during the 
Civil War. In 1863 it proposed to the California Conference that 
each sever connection with its eastern denomination and establish 
an independent Methodist Church on the Pacific Coast. The close 
of the war and the opening of the transcontinental railroad brought 
both California Conferences in closer contact with their parent 
bodies, so for years California Methodists bowed politely to each 
other. 1924 brought an unsuccessful attempt at unification. The 
delay of fifteen years probably strengthened and solidified the pur¬ 
pose to become one people and one Church. This was certainly true 
in California. 

Two leaders in the South Church dissented—Bishops Warren A. 
Candler and Collins Denny. The latter “declined to become a Bishop 
of The Methodist Church (and) has expressly refused to permit 
his name to be published as a Bishop of The Methodist Church.” 31 
A small group of ministers, chiefly in Georgia, withdrew and formed 
The Evangelical Methodist Church. This group brought court 
action to regain what they considered their share of church property.' 
The courts ruled against them, upholding legality of the actions of 
the General and Annual Conferences leading up to unification. 

In the California Conference two ministers from the predecessor 
Pacific Conference participated in this Evangelical Methodist Church 
movement—Edwin M. Conn and Leroy E. Lindsey. Both were 
strongly fundamentalist in theology. Lindsey was pastor of the re¬ 
cently organized church in Castro Valley. He evidently thought he 
could carry both membership and property over to the dissendent 
organization. When he failed in this he started an Evangelical Meth¬ 
odist Church in Castro Valley. This was short lived. 

Conn had been pastor of Grace Church, Stockton—strongest 
in the Sacramento District of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and, after unification, of the Marysville Church. He returned 
to Stockton to start an Evangelical Methodist Church. If he expected 

3i Discipline, The Methodist Church, 1939, p. 736 note. 
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his former parishioners to flock to the new organization he was dis¬ 
appointed. Conn was a stronger man than Lindsey and held strong- 
convictions. If he did not succeed in wooing old friends to the new 
group, he did create serious situations for his successors in Stockton 
and Marysville. 

This very minor deflection only served to emphasize the deep satis¬ 
faction so generally felt at the long awaited unification. 

The membership of the predecessor bodies carried forward to 
the new was as reported in the 1939 Journals: California, 38,353; 
Pacific, 11,308; Southern California, 9,084, and Western Norwegian- 
Danish, 255. This made a total of 58,964 full members on the roll. 

It was in the long twilight of a fine June day that some four 
hundred ministerial and lay members gathered on Taylor Street 
in front of Glide Church. They represented the entire California 
Conference, part of the Norwegian-Danish Conference, the San 
Francisco-Fresno and the Sacramento Districts of the Pacific Con¬ 
ference, and the San Joaquin Valley Churches of the Fresno-Glendale 
District of the Southern California Conference. 

They formed four abreast, careful to see that each group was 
thoroughly integrated. They sang as a Conference always sings— 
The Church’s One Foundation, Faith of Our Fathers, Onward, 
Christian Soldiers. When had San Francisco’s streets heard such 
singing! Then, headed by the colorful College of the Pacific Band, 
they marched with police escort to the First Congregational-Temple 
Church at Post and Mason Streets. It was not a long march geograph¬ 
ically, possibly a third of a mile. But it was the culmination of eighty 
years of striving for a united Methodist witness in California. 

The new California Conference of the Methodist Church con¬ 
tinued the five districts of the predecessor California Conference, 
district lines being adjusted by absorbing the former Nevada Mission 
District into the Sacramento District, adding the Fresno District and 
making some adjustments of work-load by change of boundaries. 
John R. Kenney was appointed Superintendent of the new Fresno 
District, while the other Districts remained unchanged: N. A. 
Christensen on the Oakland, J. R. Wilkins on Redwood-Shasta, 
Verne C. Brown on Sacramento, and T. H. Palmquist on San 
Francisco. 


TRACING OUR ANCESTRY 

A very superficial glance must be taken of the contribution of each 
of the uniting denominations. The Methodist Church was a re¬ 
organization, not an absorption. 
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The Methodist Protestant Church contributed its historic witness 
that laymen be given mutual rights with clergy in legislative matters. 
The new Church had equal representation of laity and ministers in 
the Annual Conference, and the system of Lay Leaders in charge, 
district and conference. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, contributed the type 
of women’s organization that has been so useful—the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service. The National Training Schools of 
the northern group were absorbed into Scarritt College in Nashville. 
Educational and Publishing interests largely gravitated toward that 
city. 

The historic trend in the South was to give higher place to the 
Bishops, while in the North it was to recognize larger power in the 
General Conference. This was a vital issue. It was resolved in favor 
of the northern view that the episcopacy is a function, and not an 
order; it is thus amenable to the General Conference. Judicial func¬ 
tions, which in the South Church were exercised by the bishops, 
were placed with a Judicial Council, created by the General Con¬ 
ference. Pension interests and missionary organization came more 
into the orbit of the former Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The other vexed question concerned the Negro membership of 
the northern body. Negro delegates on the commissions on union 
were not willing to give up this membership. The Central Juris¬ 
diction for the Negro churches and conferences was a compromise 
supported by the Negro commissioners to give them a place in the 
new church. Like other compromises it performed a useful function, 
as without it the South Church might not have entered The Meth¬ 
odist Church. But it did not settle the question of the Negro in the 
united body.. 

The first session of the new Conference was one of readjustment 
and reorganization. It voted that all entering ministers of 1939 and 
after should be in the Reserve Pension Plan. With Henry Hitt Crane 
of Detroit as Conference speaker there was a strong social note. The 
Social Creed, now grown into a considerable list of “We believes” 
was approved, and the Conference added: “We believe in social 
planning and control of credit and monetary systems, and economic 
processes for the common good. 32 

Whatever the reaction to unification in other sections of the 
country might be, in California it was greeted with practically unani¬ 
mous approval. For men to remain in this portion of the Pacific 
Conference required a high degree of devotion. Of 56 charges re- 

32 Journal, California Conference, The Methodist Church, 1939, p. 36. 
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ported in the 1939 Journal, 35 had 200 members or less, and only 14 
paid their pastor $1000 cash salary or more. This was not good for 
either branch of Methodism. 

The 1930’s were dark years for the nation, with economic disaster, 
vast unemployment, dust-bowl migrants and huge government spend¬ 
ing, with no specific solution reached for the country’s plight. Abroad 
there was the growing menace of fascism—and then war! 

Yet for Northern California Methodists it was with a surge of 
gratitude and triumph that they marched from those closing sessions 
forward into the future with sound of trumpets and songs of re¬ 
joicing. 

Certified to the new Conference were five ministers from Western Norwegian-Danish, 
twenty-one from Southern California, eighty-one from Pacific, and two hundred fifty- 
eight from California. 

The contribution from Southern California of men in the Fresno District was largely 
temporary. Since their transfer was not a matter of personal choice, it was understood 
that those who wished to return south of Tehachapi could do so as occasion offered. 
Two-thirds of them did. The larger Conference possessed some advantages, as in the 
then higher annuity rate for its retired men. Of those who elected to stay, Wendell 
B. Kramer served the new Conference as Executive Secretary of its Board of Education 
for five years and Arthur H. Wallace as Secretary of the Conference for eight years. 
The contribution of the five others was in the pastorate. 


Warren A. Bonner 


John A. B. Fry 
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John R. Kenney 


Among those entering from the Pacific Conference were three father-son combina¬ 
tions: Arthur Bonner, teacher of English literature, and son, Warren A., who served 
as pastor and District Superintendent; Solomon M. Cheek and Maurice B., both espe¬ 
cially interested in youth work; and fluent A. Inman Townsley and son, Inman U., 
missionary in Africa. Another Townsley son served in India and Pakistan but was not 
a member of this Conference. 

John A. B. Fry was the preeminent pastor-preacher. In forty-nine years of active 
ministry he served with distinction in North Carolina, Arkansas and California. His 
three pastorates in Epworth Church, Berkeley, gave him a standing in the Pacific 
Conference somewhat like that of Elbert R. Dillc in the California Conference. He 
was commanding in presence, clear in thinking, prudent in counsel, and courteous with 
those who differed from him. He retired in 1943, but continued his pastoral ministry 
for several years. 

William H. Nelson retired with unification, but like Fry continued pastoral work. 
He was the pen of the Pacific Conference. His biographies of John Bunyan and William 
Booth sold widely. Alluring Arizona is a brilliant word description. His gift of pic¬ 
turesque and pungent phrase found expression in his editorship of the Pacific Meth¬ 
odist Advocate. He wrote the history of the Centenary, under the title Burning Torch 
and Flaming Fire. He also wrote a much needed history of the Pacific Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. This was stored in the vault of Glide Church 
for safe keeping. But when paper was in strong demand during the war an employee 
of the church cleaned house, and the precious manuscript was carted off by the junk¬ 
man. Nelson never had the heart to rewrite it. And no other could ever write as he 
had done. 

Hugh W. Jamieson was Presiding Elder of the San Francisco District in 1939. After 
retirement he carried on an unusually successful work for under privileged city boys. 
This was continued by his son after the father’s death, 
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The story of unification in California can not be told without the spotlight falling 
on John R. Kenney. His father was one of the impassioned preachers of the Pacific 
Conference. The son lived up to the name. In 1939 he was appointed to the Fresno 
District; then followed a pastorate in First, Bakersfield; the Metropolitan District; and 
Glide Church. He was strong, hearty, outspoken. He formed judgments quickly and 
stated his opinions strongly. He not infrequently found himself in a minority. Yet 
he could accept the democratic process without resentment. He never hid his light 
under a bushel. He was the voice of the Pacific Conference group in the new organiza¬ 
tion, as J. A. B. Fry was the saint. 

If the Methodist Episcopal Church has had a hard task in San Francisco, it was 
for decades more successful than the South Church. Its Fitzgerald Church was started in 
1853. But though it had able pastors—two of them later served with distinction as 
bishops—it had never prospered. Then in 1930 Mrs. Lizzie Glide found it possible to 
carry out a long time vision—a downtown evangelistic center in San Francisco. The 
result was Glide Church, Taylor and Ellis Streets. But who could start with Fitzgerald’s 
seventy members and move into this new plant? Resident Bishop Arthur J. Moore 
selected Julian C. McPheeters, a “lunger” who had built up a new church in Tucson, 
Arizona. McPheeters’ remarkable eighteen year pastorate begins in the Pacific Confer¬ 
ence. But since it carried over for nine years in the new Conference it belongs here 
also. 

In 1949 McPheeters went to Willmore, Kentucky, as President of Asbury Theological 
Seminary. In Glide Church he had large congregations at morning and evening 
services, was a tireless evangelist. He knew how, in the phraseology of an earlier gener¬ 
ation, “to draw the net.” Those who responded he received soon into church mem¬ 
bership. The membership at Glide in his last report, 1948, was “Full members, active 
1,430, inactive 435.” The following year his successor reported, “Full members, active 
585, inactive, 1250.” Probably responsibility for these unusual reports must be shared 
by predecessor and successor. In spite of them McPheeters’ pastorate was remarkable 
in Methodism’s service in the City by the Golden Gate. 

Among younger men who carried on during coming years were Oscar Gibson, J. 
Alva Andrews and D. C. Decherd, and such promising entrants as Lawrence F. Hawley 
and Edwin M. Sweet. 



Chapter 9 


Marching Forward Together 

Man learns from history that man does not learn from history. 

—The German philosopher Hegel. 

A nation that does not know history is fated to repeat it. 

—George Santayana. 

The headlines of today are the heritage of yesterday. 

—Adlai Stevenson. 

“And while I am talking to you fathers and mothers, I give you 
one more assurance. I have said this before and I shall say it again 
and again and again. Your boys are not going to be sent into any 
foreign wars.” It was that very convincing voice of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, speaking on October 30, 1940, just before the presi¬ 
dential election. Wendell Willkie, Republican candidate, had em¬ 
phasized, “The American people do not want war. . . . They are 
determined to keep America at peace. In that determination I 
stand with them.” 

Willkie was right. Emphatically the American people did not 
want war. In answer to this challenge Roosevelt during the closing 
days of the campaign became even more emphatic: “Again and 
again and again.” Yet immediately after inauguration he announced 
his intention to send to countries opposing Hitler and Mussolini 
“in ever increasing numbers, ships, planes, tanks, guns.” He intro¬ 
duced in the Congress the Lend Lease Act to provide aid to these 
countries. In August he announced that our armed forces had, with 
the British, established bases on Iceland. These were acts of war as 
international law was then understood. 

Regarding Japan, the United States had protested her “Asia for 
the Asiatics” policy with its increasing occupation of China. Eco¬ 
nomic sanctions were applied until our government announced that 
75% of Japan’s imports had been cut off. Earlier in 1941 this 
country’s Ambassador to Japan, Joseph Grew, had reported to the 
State Department that Japanese military forces were planning a 
surprise attack on Pearl Harbor in case of trouble, and on November 
23 and 28 Secretary of State Cordell Hull reported to “high officials” 
in Washington the critical condition of relations with Japan, and 
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that sudden attacks might be launched against United States’ bases. 1 

While these events, especially in our relations with Europe, were 
transpiring, did the thought of United States citizens go back to 
1916? As reported previously the spark in the close presidential cam¬ 
paign when Woodrow Wilson was reelected was, “He kept us out of 
war.” And then six weeks after inauguration the President was ask¬ 
ing the Congress to declare war on the German Empire. Could as 
astute a politician as President Roosevelt really have believed that 
the United States could become in his words “the arsenal of democ¬ 
racy,” with vast manufacture and export of ships, planes and muni¬ 
tions without involving us in “the shooting war”? Or could his judg¬ 
ment have been influenced by the fact that eight New Deal years 
had failed to solve unemployment, render “made work” unnecessary, 
or check the ever rising national debt? Was Hegel’s pessimism 
justified that while experience is a dear teacher men seem unable 
to learn from it? 

Probably few, during 1938 to 1941, thought of the similarities with 
causes leading up to the first World War. And just as in making 
the Treaty of Versailles, the claim of the “sole guilt” of the German 
Empire for World War I played so prominent a part, so now the 
“sole guilt” of Japan was loudly asserted in the United States. Cali¬ 
fornia Methodists, at least, looked back on provocative actions here. 
They saw behind the headlines of today the heritage of yesterday. 

The mood of the entire country had changed with the intervening 
years. Some of World War I conditions repeated themselves. 

There were voices of leaders. If there was no Woodrow Wilson 
with his firm interpretation of the will of God, when has more 
choice and fascinating diction been heard than that of Winston 
Churchill. 2 And F. D. R.’s “fireside chats” were sometimes master¬ 
pieces. If we did not have Wilson’s specific Fourteen Points, there 
were the Four Freedoms, which in broad outline were of speech and 
of worship and from want and fear, and the Roosevelt-Churchill 

1 The writer has followed here chiefly A Basic History of the United States by Charles A. 
and Mary R. Beard, The New Home Library, Philadelphia, 1944, pp. 466-469. The Beards 
conclude that either the President as Commander-in-Chief or the Secretaries of War and Navy 
had not duly warned the Hawaiian command or that there had been inexcusable negligence 
on the part of these officers. The pastor of the First Methodist Church, Honolulu, J. Douglas 
Ewan and Mrs. Ewan stood in the parsonage yard that morning watching a plane circle above 
them so low that they could see men in the cockpit looking for something which they could 
not find, and then take off. When later they learned of the attack, their conjecture was that 
the plane was searching for a water reservoir not far from the church. It was reported that 
guests and waiters in Waikiki hotel dining rooms saw water spouts off shore and wondered 
if a school of whales was disporting itself there, whereas Japanese planes were discharging their 
load of bombs to lighten their craft for the return to the base fleet. The surprise was so 
complete that it was reported that not an anti-aircraft gun in the United States defenses was fired 
and no plane took the air in pursuit of the Japanese. 

2 Who that heard him on the Battle of Britain can ever forget “this was their finest hour,” 
and “never did so many owe so much to so few”? 
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Eight-Point Declaration. A year later, January 2, 1942, the repre¬ 
sentatives of twenty-six governments signed a joint declaration and 
formed a loose organization which they named the United Nations. 

There was the same moulding of public opinion by government 
pronouncements and the course of events. This was illustrated in the 
expressions of horror at the German bombing of Coventry, which 
was small compared with the obliteration bombing, the mass de¬ 
struction which we were a little later carrying out on German cities. 
If government propaganda was more subtle than a quarter century 
before, it was none-the-less potent. 

In the third place there was the setting aside of civil liberties. This 
is a danger inherent in war and one that increases with the size and 
duration of the struggle. Russia was our ally. The Communist Party 
was a recognized part of the national political scene. So civil liberties 
were endangered “by open Communism and hidden Fascism.” In 
their full development both were alike in suppression of all civil 
liberties, representative government, and individual freedom. So we 
had both the “boring from within” of Communists and the reckless 
misrepresentations of McCarthyism. 

Yet the mood of the nation had changed in twenty-five years. 
World War II was not a Crusade. This was not a singing war. As 
usual in war time, pacifism receded, but it was not obliterated. The 
Fellowship of Reconciliation increased its membership both in 
Britain and the United States. Methodist ministers and laymen 
joined it as a means of continuing their pacifist witness. And 
patriotism spoke with a different voice. If one Navy chaplain gained 
a temporary notoriety through his “Praise the Lord and pass the 
ammunition,” the lasting acclaim went to the three, one Catholic, 
one Jewish and one Protestant who, on the sinking Dorchester, gave 
up their life belts to service men and joined hands and voices, as the 
vessel sank, in “Nearer My God to Thee.” 

If large and terrible guilt lay with Hitler and Mussolini and Tojo 
and their countrymen, statesmanship and nationalism in France, 
England and the United States were not free from blame. Relative 
right and relative wrong were important, even though all had 
sinned. At least, the country and the church as a whole felt war 
might restrain and possibly remove the chief aggressors, and give 
the world one more chance to build again. The barbarities of Hitler 
and the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor did much to unify this 
nation. The best, possibly the only way now was to finish the war. 
This was, as someone said, not a just war, it was just war. 
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So church pronouncements were set in a framework of contrition. 
Many Protestant pastors quoted the words attributed to a Canadian 
minister: 

“This is the saddest war in history. We are not jubilant, but infinitely 
dejected. . . . We expect nothing from this war except that everything sweet 
and precious will be crushed out of life. Nevertheless, we could do no 
other.” 

On the California Conference front, the difference toward the 
two wars was personified in its episcopal leadership. 

In 1917 Bishop Leonard said emphatically: 

“This is a war of Christian principles. . . . We will fight as individuals and 
as a church. I expect every minister to stand as a leader of the forces of 
patriotism. . . . This is the hour of Christian warfare.” 

i 

The contrast with the attitude of Bishop J. C. Baker may be 
gathered from the topics of his morning devotional addresses to the 
Conference sessions. In 1941 the general subject was: “These Gifts 
We Ask in a War-Torn World.” Under this he discussed Tolerance, 
Sympathy, Disciplined Speech and Courage. And in 1942 his themes 
were: “Never-the-Less—A New World,” “All Peoples Dear to God,” 
“Bafflers of Our Own Prayers,” and “God Takes Sides.” 3 

This difference in episcopal leadership was reflected also in Con¬ 
ference pronouncements. As contrasted with the feverish war ac¬ 
tivity of a quarter century earlier, the California Conference was 
involved in three situations which were the heritage of the inter¬ 
vening years. 

In 1943 it reaffirmed the position taken by the General Conference 
when it called for “unity of fellowship, confession of mutual (though 
not necessarily equal) guilt, and for universal repentance. The 
Methodist Church will not officially endorse, support, or participate 
in war.” 4 

And the Conference further said, “As a Church we are on no 
side but God’s side. . . . We will resist all efforts to indoctrinate our 
people with any form of racism, and every attempt to inculcate 
hatred.” 5 


3 In this writer’s judgment, these war-time devotions were among Bishop Baker’s finest con¬ 
tributions to the California Conference. The interpretation of a group of good hymns and 
the fairly short address on controversial topics helped to steady the Conference in a time that 
needed clear thinking and quiet, firm action. 

4 Journal, 1945, p. 510. 

p Ibid., 1943, p. 515. 
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FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE 

On the agenda of the Conference in the years from 1942 to 1946 
was the group of young men who refused to serve in the armed forces 
because of conscientious convictions. 

In the reaction years following World War I the youth literature 
and program of the church emphasized the right and possible duty 
to refrain from military service. This was supported by the General 
Conferences of both major branches of the church. It was confirmed 
by the General Conference of the united church: 

We ask and claim exemption from all forms of military preparation or 
service for all conscientious objectors who may be members of The Meth¬ 
odist Church . 0 

This position was recognized by the government: 

Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to require any person to 
be subject to combatant training or service in the land or naval forces of the 
United States, who, by reason of religious training and belief, is con¬ 
scientiously opposed to participation in war in any form . 7 

In the Methodist Church, 652 had been granted exemption up to 
June 1, 1945. Of these, 21 were from the California Conference. 
These men must pay for their maintenance, $30 per month, and 
received no compensation. 

The largest number were assigned to help in mental hospitals. 
The most dangerous service was as “guinea pigs” in the study of 
starvation, nutrition, and such diseases as typhus, influenza and 
malaria. 

The traditional peace churches—Friends, Moravians, and Church 
of the Brethren—guaranteed the support of conscientious objectors, 
whatever their religious affiliation might be. In this Conference a 
committee was early appointed to solicit funds for this support. 
Little came in. In 1943 each church was requested to take an offer¬ 
ing, but few did so. Finally in 1945 the Conference ordered $8,000 
to be placed in the budget as a “Recommended Item,” to be divided 
among the churches according to grade figure used for Conference 
items. This brought in $6,090 according to the 1946 Journal. But 
in the meantime the C. O.’s were still held, and a request for $9,000 
was made. The Board of World Peace reported that the three peace 
churches with a total membership of 450,000 had paid out $1,200,000 

6 Discipline of The Methodist Church, 1944, Par. 2010. 

7 Selective Service and Training Acts of 1940, Sec. 5 (g). 
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beyond what they had received for support of other than their own 
members. There were as many Methodist C. O.’s as Friends. 

The second concern which was not present during the earlier war 
had to do with those who had come from Nippon. 

AMERICAN JAPANESE AND THE 
METHODISTS AMONG THEM 

The attack on Pearl Harbor w r as on December 7, 1941. The fol¬ 
lowing Spring, Major General DeWitt, commanding the West Coast 
Military Area, ordered evacuation of the Japanese people. The order 
affected roughly 112,000 persons. Of these, approximately 70,000 
were United States citizens. Of this latter group, 72% had never 
been in Japan. 8 

From the Bay region evacuees were assembled at Tanforan race 
track south of San Francisco. From Tanforan they were scattered 
among ten relocation centers. The only one of these within the 
bounds of the California Conference was at Tule Lake, in a sparsely 
settled portion of Modoc County, just south of the Oregon line. 
Here, behind barbed wire fences, guarded by the army, up to 8,000 
evacuees were confined. 

When the evacuation order was issued, State and City Councils 
of Churches organized to aid the Japanese. In San Francisco car 
pools were formed to assist this minority group. In the East Bay 
headquarters were set up in Berkeley’s First Congregational Church. 
Transportation was provided, milk was on hand for babies, play 
accommodations for children, flowers for the women, and tea for 
all. So long as the evacuees were at Tanforan, ministers and laymen 
visited friends among them. A similar center was set up at Stockton. 

The finest example of helpfulness on the part of Methodist people 
was at Livingston. Here, in the Yamato Colony, 80 families were 
working some 2,500 acres of land. G. H. Winton, son of a prominent 
missionary and teacher of the Pacific Conference, was an active 
member of the Methodist Church. The Japanese gave Power of At¬ 
torney for all their possessions to Winton and two others as Trustees. 
An expert agriculturalist was employed for supervision. 90% of 
the evacuees returned to this colony, an unusually high proportion. 
They found mortgages paid off and land and buildings in excellent 
condition. While this was an exceptional case, in many instances 
Caucasian friends attempted to keep in touch with the absentees and 
to aid them on their return. Meantime, in evacuation centers, 

8 Testimony of Dillon S. Nyer, Director of War Relocation Authority, before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities on July 7, 1943. 
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Japanese pastors gathered their flocks about them and carried on 
church activities as they were able. Superintendent Frank Herron 
Smith was a continuous visitor and evangelist in the centers. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation and the War Relocation 
Authority began screening the evacuees, with a view to releasing 
those known to be loyal to the United States. This was a process 
many Methodists believed could and should have been started prior 
to evacuation. 8,000 of the American-born Japanese were accepted 
in the United States armies, over 1,000 of whom had volunteered 
while still behind barbed wire. Several hundred gave invaluable 
service in Army and Navy Intelligence. 9 The record of men serving 
in the military forces was highly commended by their officers. Gen¬ 
eral Jacob L. Devers referred to the 100th Japanese-American Bat¬ 
talion as “the most decorated battalion in the U. S. Army.” 10 

On December 17, 1944, the government announced that all not 
“designated for exclusion” . . . “are restored to full rights to enter 
and remain in the Western Defense Command, with the same 
privileges as other American citizens.” This meant that 70,000 of 
those still in relocation centers were ordered to leave the centers by 
December 31, 1945. 11 

The prospect of the evacuees returning to the West Coast met 
strong objection in some quarters. A proposal in Portland, Oregon, 
to memorialize the Congress to deport all Japanese-Americans, re¬ 
gardless of citizenship, brought a telegram from the Secretary of 
War that “the War Department does not believe that any such 
sweeping proposal as you refer to is justified by military considera¬ 
tion.” 12 A resolution by the San Diego County Supervisors, urging 
that all of Japanese descent be kept in relocation centers until 
victory, brought a strong, negative reply. And Assistant Secretary 
of War, John J. McClay answered William G. Merchant, President 
of the Down Town Association of San Francisco, on May 26, that 
“It seems entirely unnecessary and unjust to retain loyal citizens 
and others in restrictive custody when they could be taking their 
part toward the war effort.” 

Then there were the irresponsible patrioteers who could make 
the most sweeping charges. Assemblyman Randall W. Dickey, of 
that body’s Un-American Activities Committee, was speaking to 

9 Testimony of Director Myer, as noted previously. 

10 Letter of Jacob L. Devers, General, U. S. Army, Commanding, to William Carr, Chairman, 
Friends of the American Way, 30 Apr. 1945. 

11 Report of J. Bernard Watson, Chairman, California Conference Committee on Japanese 
Relations, to Pastors of California Conference of the Methodist Church, April 2, 1945. 

12 Telegram from Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, to E. B. McNaughton, President, First 
National Bank of Portland, June 9, 1943. 
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the Richmond Lions Club. The next day the local newspaper's 
three column head announced “No Loyal Japs.” The report that 
followed quoted the speaker as saying that the Japanese population 
in “the United States and all its possessions are out-and-out traitors 
in every respect to American ways and ideals.” “Exhaustive research 
and public and private surveys show that the Japanese cannot be 
trusted to conform to the white man’s way of life.” In one relocation 
center of 7,000 “not one loyal Japanese-American was found on in¬ 
vestigation to be loyal to the United States.” 13 

The chief bottleneck to the returning evacuees was housing. Dur¬ 
ing the time they had been away, war workers had crowded in to 
any available space. One advantage that grew out of this situation 
was that there was no longer “a Japanese quarter.” Circumstances 
compelled them to scatter. And they returned so free from resent¬ 
ment that it was easier to overcome prejudice. Superintendent Smith 
could say that he did not know of a single instance of bitterness or 
resentment among the Christian returnees. 14 Many of those from 
military service took advantage of government assistance for col¬ 
lege work, graduated, and found openings in scientific and business 
life. 

The Home Missions Council urged strongly that returnees be in¬ 
tegrated in established churches. The Methodist Board, believing 
that evangelistic work could be carried on more effectively if the 
Japanese Provisional Conference was continued, followed that 
course. The results of this decision will be considered in another 
place. 

UPROOTED PEOPLES 

The third and most engrossing local interest of the war years was 
the population shift. This was due in part to military training 
centers and other military installations, but even more to war pro¬ 
duction activities. These were centralized, so large areas of the 
Conference suffered loss of population and membership, while other 
sections were overcrowded. Neither of these extremes was healthy 
for churches or for the spiritual life of membership. Churches near 
training centers had men coming and going, few with any sense of 
permanence. In war production situations, the seven day week, 
change of shift, and overtime were not favorable to church par¬ 
ticipation. 

13 This Committee, headed by Assemblyman Jack Tenney of Los Angeles, .was generous 
enough to include in one of its lists of subversives two members of the California Conference, 
Joyce W. Farr and the writerl The activities of this group provide an example of the extremes 
to which war hysteria, fear, and desire for publicity can go. 

14 From personal letter to this writer, now in his file. 
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These war production centers were chiefly concerned with ship¬ 
building. They were Marin Ship, near Sausalito; Richmond; Hunt¬ 
ers Point, San Francisco; and Vallejo. 

For illustration, Richmond was the most spectacular of all. In 
1940 it was a steadygoing community of 23,642 population, sup¬ 
ported chiefly by oil refining and railroad service. On December 
23, 1940, Henry J. Kaiser secured a contract from Britain for 30 cargo 
ships, and chose the Richmond waterfront for this activity. With 
the outbreak of war new ships were a prime requirement. 

Within a year after Pearl Harbor, Richmond was the largest 
shipbuilding center in the world. It produced the largest number, 
in the shortest time, at the lowest cost. Time for construction of a 
freighter in World War I was 253 days from laying of keel to launch¬ 
ing. Here it was 44.3 days. The record was made when a Liberty 
cargo ship, the Robert E. Peary, was launched in 4 days, 16 hours and 
25 minutes after her keel was laid. And she sailed out of the Golden 
Gate loaded in 14 days, 16 hours and 30 minutes from keel laying. 

On the human side, employment reached 90,634 in the shipyards, 
of whom 24,500 were women. Pay averaged $61 per week. And this 
was in addition to war work in other lines and to increased demand 
for products previously manufactured. Practically no civilian build¬ 
ing was considered “essential.” There were the same post offices, 
banks and stores as when there were a fourth as many people to be 
served. 15 The government took charge of construction of living 
quarters. At first these were well built, with adequate open space. 
Then as need increased so rapidly construction was lighter and less 
open space allowed. At its worst there were 12-family houses with 
plywood partitions built in close proximity to each other. 

Worse even than the lot of those in 12-family houses was the con¬ 
dition of 20,000 living in trailer camps. These were outside the city 
limits, with inadequate supervision. Where there were several chil¬ 
dren, some families solved their problem by rotating them to the 
all night movies to get what sleep they could. Governor Earl Warren 
said that if communities were to be decorated for war service and 
war wounds, Richmond should receive the Purple Heart. 

Government had its problems in such a situation, as in fire and 
police p rotection and in education. 16 And so did the church. An 

15 The writer’s wife went one morning to a market for meat. There were 71 persons in line 
ahead of her. 

10 At the outbreak of the war Richmond’s elementary school enrollment was 3,112, and 
secondary schools 3,015. In June 1944, the figures were elementary 12,510, and secondary 7,905. 
The schools were on double session—one half attending in the forenoon, the other half in 
afternoon. Since in many families both parents were employed, this was regarded as a chief 
cause of increasing delinquency. A small boy was getting in trouble. When a church worker 
talked with his mother she replied, “I’m getting $67.50 a week, and no kid is worth that.’’ 
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interdenominational Church Defense Council was formed, which 
was the only agency authorized to carry on religious services in the 
housing areas. Government social halls were made available for its 
Sunday services. A Presbyterian missionary from Korea was placed 
in charge. At its maximum the Council had as many as 40 workers 
and an annual budget of $52,652. 17 Its workers were both Negro 
and Caucasian. With the passing of the shipyards the Defense Coun¬ 
cil became a City County of Churches, and any denomination could 
start its own program. 

A later day finds difficulty in realizing the regimenting and 
disruptive effects of the war. By the close of 1943, 8,700,000 men 
had been taken out of normal life for military service. In addition, 
many more millions were demanded by the necessities of war pro¬ 
duction. Millions of women were called from homes, schools, 
churches. Every phase of agriculture, industry, education and pro¬ 
fessional and domestic life was deranged. Menacing changes to 
health, education, welfare and moral and religious values reached 
startling proportions. 18 

THE DIVISION OF THE AREA 

It was with this as a background that the realization of inadequate 
episcopal leadership developed. In the Methodist system the bishop 
alone has the overall viewpoint and responsibility. The California 
area during the war comprised three States and one territory. In the 
kaleidoscopic change of scene, it was more than ever necessary that 
the resident bishop be in personal and constant touch with his field. 

Before unification there were two Methodist bishops in California. 
The much larger and more rapidly growing Methodist body south 
of Tehachapi had long felt that it deserved more of the bishop’s 
time. 19 For this opinion it had good ground. The Area included the 
most rapidly growing section of the nation. In addition to this large 
and important territory, Bishop Baker was active in the educational 
and missionary work of the denomination. He was involved in the 
various ecumenical gatherings and the organization of the World 
Council of Churches. When John R. Mott resigned as Chairman 
of the International Missionary Council, Bishop Baker succeeded 

17 For a more detailed account of Richmond in war years and the part taken in it by 
The Methodist Church see the author’s In Search of God’s Gold, pp. 295-299. 

18 The writer served on the Gasoline Rationing Board in his community. In the attempt to 
save motor fuel and tires the aim was to eliminate every mile of driving that was not “essential.” 
Mileage necessary to get to war work was computed, and coupons issued for the number of 
gallons required for this travel. It was not easy to convince such a Board that parish work was a 
necessity, or attendance at ministerial or church gatherings. 

10 See Jervey, The History of Methodism in Southern California and Arizona, pp. 158-162. 
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him. And the Bishop became increasingly involved in the United 
Nations movement. 20 

Each of these activities was appreciated by the Conference, but 
each removed him farther from contact with ministers and congre¬ 
gations. When unification came the plan was to divide the area, have 
Bishop Baker reside in Los Angeles for supervision and Bishop 
William C. Martin of the former Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
remain in charge of the San Francisco Area. But when the time for 
final action came, Bishop Baker did not want to relinquish part of 
his field of responsibility. Bishop Martin was then assigned to Omaha. 
Bishop Baker had already transferred his residence to the South. 

Then came the outbreak of hostilities and the swiftly changing 
scene. With the resident bishop facing the problems of unification in 
the South and his many responsibilities in denominational, inter¬ 
denominational and national affairs there was a growing feeling of 
orphan status in the California Conference. The bishop, to many 
ministers and laymen, seemed to depend on the judgment of a small 
group of advisors. 21 This was the situation which led to the heavy 
vote in 1948 for a second Area, even against the Bishop’s well known 
and strongly held opinion. It was a vote cast with reluctance because 
of Bishop Baker’s service to the Conference and the affection of the 
Conference for him. And when at the Jurisdictional Conference in 
Seattle, the final action was taken for division of the Area, the Cali¬ 
fornia Conference delegation voted unanimously to ask that Bishop 
Baker be assigned to San Francisco. He preferred to remain in Los 
Angeles, and one of the newly elected bishops, Donald H. Tippett, 
was named for Northern California and Nevada. 

CHANGES WITHIN THE CONFERENCE 

If the plight of conscientious objectors, Japanese evacuees and 
war workers were chief concerns of the Conference they certainly 
were not the only ones. 

With 19 of its ministers in the chaplaincy and thousands of its 
young men—and now some young women—in uniform the person¬ 
nel of the military forces was ever its concern. Chaplains were fre¬ 
quently in pulpits, and congregations endeavored in many ways to 
maintain fellowship with absent members. Among the programs of 
individual churches for men in uniform the work of Glide Church, 

20 This writer was so appreciative of Bishop Baker's service in these fields that he suggested 
to the Bishop that he ask the Council of Bishops to relieve him of area responsibilities for a 
quadrennium that he might give undivided time to them. 

21 Three men especially—T. H. Palmquist, John R. Kenney and N. A- Christensen. The 
latter was the aggressive, dominant personality. 
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Gen. Mark W. Clark, Army of the United States, to be Ambassador Ex¬ 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States of America to the 
State of Vatican City . 24 

This required action by both houses of Congress. The Senate must 
confirm the appointment, and the House with Senate concurrence 
must provide funds for the embassy. The President could appoint 
an army officer to a special diplomatic mission, which would not 
require Senate approval, and he would continue to receive his army 
pay. General Clark could not accept an ambassadorship without 
forfeiting his rank, except by special permission of both House and 
Senate. 

If the Senate did not confirm, the appointment failed. The nom¬ 
ination was automatically referred to the Foreign Relations Commit¬ 
tee. By that Committee it was returned to the White House. The 
session of Congress then adjourned. When the new Congress met 
the nomination was not reintroduced by the President. This ended 
the attempt to establish an embassy to the State of Vatican city. 

What part did Methodism take in this episode? Of course it was 
a part of the Federal Council. In addition, it was outspoken in its 
own name. On December 15, 1951, the Council of Bishops mailed 
a statement to each pastor in which it said: 

The Council of Bishops believes this act has driven a divisive wedge into 
our National life at the very moment national unity is vital. . . . 

Basically the issue is clericalism. This is a term our people must under¬ 
stand. Clericalism is “the pursuit of power, especially political power, by a 
religious hierarchy, carried on by secular methods, for purposes of social 
domination.” ... 

There is no anti-Catholic spirit among us. We are fighting the violation 
of an American principle by a hierarchy that is determined to secure 
political power. ... 

The next demand will be for public funds to support parochial schools. 

This letter was signed by G. Bromley Oxnam, Secretary of the 
Council of Bishops. He was also Chairman of the Federal Council 
Committee that waited on the President to state the position of its 
Executive Committee. The Council had previously spoken strongly 
against the Vatican mission. Its action was followed by Annual Con¬ 
ferences, including the California, and by a large number of indi¬ 
viduals. 25 

24 Ibid., p. 23. ^ t J 

25 In the presidential campaign of 1960, John F. Kennedy, a Roman Catholic, when asked 
whether if elected President he would favor an embassy to the Vatican answered with a 
positive No. He was a member of Congress when the Clark nomination was made, and knew 
the opposition it encountered. 
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In a widely circulated brochure on Down the Road to Rome, pub¬ 
lished by the Council ol Bishops, Oxnam spoke of possible motives 
for President Truman’s nomination of General Clark after he had 
said and repeated the assurance that the appointment of Taylor was 
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a temporary matter and would certainly terminate with the signing 
of the peace treaty. “There are those who see in General Clark’s 
appointment a sorry political deal, with the coming elections and 
the city vote in mind. Others hold that the President bowed to the 
demands of the military.” 

THE CHALLENGER 

The question of news communication came to focus with unifica¬ 
tion. The enlarged area of the Conference brought in many new 
faces and new places. How could ministers and laymen heretofore 
in different conferences and denominational and regional groupings 
come to know each other and the enlarged field? Just at the time 
this need was so acute the previous means of information were cut 
off. The California Christian Advocate, and later the Pacific Edition, 
had usually two full pages of news of individuals and of church 
activities. This was the first read feature of the weekly issues. Min¬ 
isters and laymen could send items in, and in addition special news 
gatherers were on the staff. The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
also had its weekly paper. With unification all this was transferred 
to Chicago and to a nation-wide Christian Advocate . 

The first means adopted was the publication of The California - 
Nevada Conference Challenger, a four page issue appearing monthly. 
R. Orman Roberts was the editor. The Challenger had ample space 
for “Folks, Facts, Figures”—new notes from the Area, a feature article 
in each issue on the history of the Conference, announcements and 
special articles. At much cost of time and effort Roberts carried The 
Challenger on until in 1949 it was discontinued. Then a four page 
San Francisco Area Supplement was enclosed monthly in the issue of 
The Christian Advocate. The monthly Challenger could not take 
the place of the weekly California or Pacific Advocate, but, printed 
locally it was superior for news and announcements to the Supple- 
ment, copy for which had to be sent in two weeks in advance of 
publication. 


THE CRUSADE FOR CHRIST 
The 1943 Conference session appointed a Committee of Fifteen, 
N. A. Christensen, Chairman, to bring in a Ten Year View and 
some Immediate Objectives. 

The Ten Year View, as reported to the 1944 session, was vague; 
two million for church property and construction, one million for 
the College of the Pacific, five hundred thousand for Conference 
Claimants. 
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R. Orman Roberts 


I lie Immediate Objectives were specific. As the General Confer¬ 
ence had asked for a Crusade offering of $25,000,000, payable by 
January 1, 1946, the Conference accepted as its share $225,000. 
$100,000 was added lor the College of the Pacific, $25,000 for Wesley 
Foundation in Berkeley, and $158,364 to inaugurate the Reserve 
Pension Plan. This was supposed to cover entrants from 1938 to 
1959. Actually due to the large number of entrants required in the 
coming years, it fell far short of this expectation. An asking of 
$150,000 was included for starti ng new churches, no one project to 
receive more than $5,000. The total was $658,364. 

1 he Committee of Fifteen had John R. Kenney, in his last year 
as Superintendent of the Fresno District, as Chairman. When a year 
later Kenney and N. A. Christensen of First, Bakersfield, changed 
appointments, the leadership fell largely on Christensen. 

The Crusade for Christ was a quadrennial program, with emphasis 
for each year on one phase. The financial campaign came first. Then 
were to follow evangelism (goal of 1,000,000 new members, Cali¬ 
fornia Conference goal 10,000) , education, and stewardship. At the 
end of the first year $511,563 had been received from the financial 
campaign in cash and pledges, leaving an unprovided balance of 
$157,726. 

The second year, evangelism produced the best result statistically. 
4,371 members were received from Preparatory membership and on 
Profession of Faith, and 5,610 by transfer, a total of 9,981. This was 
total receptions, not net gain. By the end of the quadrennium events 
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international, national and local had crowded the Crusade out of 
mind. The stewardship emphasis did not come to focus. 

IN SAN FRANCISCO, THE NATIONS UNITING 

He holds the whole world in His hands. 

—Negro spiritual. 

The final test of the half century from 1897 to 1947 came in the 
making of peace and the shaping of the United Nations organiza¬ 
tion. After World War I the fine idealism of Woodrow Wilson, and 
in a sense the idealism of the Christian world, was wrecked in Paris 
on the rocks and shoals of selfish nationalism. What would the na¬ 
tions do in making the settlement after World War II? What part 
would Christian churches play? Would Methodism have an in¬ 
fluence in the outcome? And, since world issues were to be decided 
in San Francisco, could California Methodism have a part—if small, 
yet significant? 

A foremost voice in the political arena for world cooperation and 
America’s responsibility was Methodist Henry A. Wallace. Son of 
the editor of Wallace's Farmer, a leading corn belt agricultural 
journal, and Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. succeeded his father 
in both capacities. He was then elected vice-president of the United 
States. He was very outspoken. “If we want peace, we must treat 
other nations in the spirit of democratic Christianity. ... If the 
Western democracies furnish full employment and an expanding 
production they need have no fear of a revival of old-line Communist 
propaganda from within. If they do not furnish full employment, no 
government can stop it. . . . Throughout history every big nation 
has been given an opportunity to help itself by helping the world.” 26 

This was written in March, 1943. In July, 1943, in an address at 
Detroit, Henry Wallace outlined “A sweeping program for world 
peace, the enlightenment of all peoples, and the establishment of 
world prosperity.” 27 He was ridiculed by the conservatives as ad¬ 
vocating “a glass of milk a day for every Hottentot.” But he was the 
spearhead in the political arena for the altruistic forces in the peace 
settlement. 

Wallace was far ahead of the nation as a whole in his Christian 
idealism. President Roosevelt passed him by when choosing a 
running mate for the 1944 campaign. Instead he selected Senator 

20 Christian Bases of World Order , Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943, pp. 16, 18. 

27 Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, A Basic History of the United States, New Home Library 
p. 486. 
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This widely used brochure was printed in black, shading at bottom of page into 
red. The legend is “Study, Support, Improve/’ 
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Harry S. Truman. Roosevelt was elected in November, 1944, for 
his fourth term, though by a substantially reduced majority. He 
was inaugurated on January 20, 1945, but died on April 12. 28 

The World Security Council, creation of the Allied Nations, met 
from August 20 to September 28, 1944. Russia, China, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States were represented. This was at 
Dumbarton Oaks, a suburb of Washington, D. C. In a covering letter 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull stated that the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals were incomplete, but supplied a basis for further dis¬ 
cussion. They were immediately taken up by the Federal Council 
of Churches. The General Conference of the Methodist Church in 
1944 had ordered The Crusade for a New World Order. So the 
Council of Bishops sent out a call to ‘'Study, Support and Improve 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals.” Discussion groups were formed in 
many California Conference churches as throughout all Methodism. 
They became the order of the day for the early months of 1945. 

Chief points of emphasis in these discussions were autonomy for 
subject peoples and a declaration of human rights. Representatives 
of the Federal Council and of the Council of Bishops presented to 
the White House the feeling of the bodies they represented that no 
charter would be acceptable that did not safeguard these interests. 

The United Nations Conference on International Organization 
(UNCIO) met in the War Memorial Opera House in San Fran¬ 
cisco's Civic Center. The flags of 46 nations, arranged alphabetically, 
were behind the Chairman's desk. Chief United States delegate was 
Secretary of State Stettinius, who, in the new Cabinet, had succeeded 
veteran Cordell Hull. The State Department had asked that repre¬ 
sentatives of the churches be appointed to act as Consultants to the 
United States delegation. They were seated behind the delegates. 
Bishop Baker was among these, as Chairman of the International 
Missionary Council. He sent mimeographed letters every few days 
to the ministers of the Area, a much appreciated service. 

Some 700 printed pages of amendments and additions to the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were submitted. Manifestly not all of 
these could be considered. But the Charter was adopted and on 
June 26, 1945 signed by the representatives of the nations participat¬ 
ing. By that time the number had increased to 50. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, chief point of in- 

28 It is one of the interesting “ifs” of history to conjecture what difference it would have 
made had Roosevelt died when Wallace was Vice-President. Wallace was a scientist, an idealist, 
with active Christian heritage and conviction. Truman was a small town merchant, grown into 
a successful politician. Though a member of the Baptist Church, he never gave the country the 
impression of being more than a nominal adherent. 
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Tully C. Knoles, left, retiring as President and becoming Chancellor. Robert E. 
Burns, right, installed as President of the College of the Pacific. Governor Earl 
Warren, speaker, 1946. 


sistence by the churches, was adopted on December 10, 1948. 48 
nations voted in favor, none against, 2 member nations were absent, 
and 8 abstained. 29 It was worthy of note that probably the most active 
persons in bringing this matter to focus were women—Eleanor 
Roosevelt (Mrs. Franklin D.) and a sister of Prime Minister Nehru 
of India. 

Other subsidiary organizations which coidd not be considered at 
San Francisco appeared, as the Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO), the Health Organization (WHO) and the Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) . 

Returning now to our questions: 

What part did Christian churches play in the settlement? 

Did Methodism have an influence? 

Did California Methodism have a part? 

These answers may be given. 

Through the Federal Council of Churches its member groups 
were involved in the educational process going on between Dum- 


20 Note that the number of participating nations had increased from 46 at the beginning 
to 58 at this time. 
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barton Oaks and the San Francisco sessions. Also the Council made 
direct presentation of its position to Washington. 

Through the Crusade for Christ and the prompt and continuing 
action of the Council of Bishops it is probable that The Methodist 
Church was more deeply involved than most other groups. Notation 
should be made here of the work of Vice-president Wallace, Walter 
W. Van Kirk of the Federal Council, and Charles F. Boss of the 
Methodist Commission for World Peace. 

And since UNCIO was to be held in San Francisco, and Bishop 
Baker was an Official Consultant, keeping the ministers and churches 
continuously informed, it is probable also that the California Con¬ 
ference was more interested and more concerned than any other 
section of Methodism. 

These may have been indirect influences, yet they could be, and 
probably were, significant. Dr. Van Kirk was authority for the state¬ 
ment that but for the continuing insistence of the Protestant churches 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights might not have been 
adopted. 
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Cross in the Sunset 

1897-1947 

There shall always be the Church and the world 
And the heart of man, 

Shivering and fluctuating between them, 

Choosing and chosen, 

Valiant, ignoble, dark and full of light. 

Swinging between Heaven Gate and Hell Gate, 

And the Gate of Hell shall not prevail. 

—T. S. Eliot. 

While we read history we make history 

—George William Childs 

Telegraph Hill was the broadcasting station of early San Fran¬ 
cisco. Its people were home-hungry. When a ship was known to be 
entering the Bay, signal flags were run up on Telegraph Hill that 
the city might know that news and friends were at hand. 

On August 13, 1851, a little group of Methodist missionaries met 
in San Francisco. There were 507 members in their churches. They 
already had a Book Store. They were talking of a college. And they 
must have a paper. “We seemed to hear the tread of the coming 
millions, and must have an organ.—What is a church without an 
organ?” said M. C. Briggs. So he and S. D. Simonds were appointed 
editors of the paper they were to create and finance. 

The first issue of the California Christian Advocate was dated 
October 10, 1851. It had an illustrated head. In the center, back¬ 
ground, was the Golden Gate. In the foreground was Telegraph 
Hill. But in place of the flagpole was a large cross commanding city, 
bay, and the entrance to the harbor. On its verticle member was the 
word KNOWLEDGE. On the horizontal member was LOVE. 

Why Knowledge and Love? Knowing Briggs and Simonds it is 
fair to assume they had four things in mind for their day, 

1. The knowledge and love of God, 

2. Acknowledged and accepted by each individual man, 

3. Applied to every social relationship, 1 and 

4. Interpreted by the cross of Christ. 

1 Briggs, like Lincoln, had seen men and women sold at auction. He had reacted in much 
the same way. He was a lifelong, fearless champion of every underdog. To this end politics 
was his business as well as parish and pulpit. 
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Is it not also a fair assumption that this is the mind of the church 
in every day? It certainly should be for the followers of John Wesley. 
By this standard, what of the years 1897 to 1947? 

To start with an oversimplification: 

In the first portion of this half century Methodism in California 
was so busy bringing in the Kingdom that it was in danger of in¬ 
toxication with its supposed success. It was to build the Kingdom of 
God here on earth. The mood was one of overconfidence that this 
could be done and that we could do it. Through early years of com¬ 
parative tranquillity and then in World War I s supposed conquest 
through military might and national know-how we were building 
an irrigation system without adequate intake from the reservoir. 
This was the heyday of liberalism, of the glorification of man, of the 
social gospel. All this without adequate safeguards from man’s pride 
and selfishness, without adequate emphasis on repentance and 
humility, could come dangerously near to humanism, the worship 
of man. 

In the latter portion of the half century society, and to some extent 
the church as well, went to the opposite extreme. It was so numbed 
by depression, by massive atheistic, materialistic power, that it was 
on the defensive. It came to accept vast evils as inevitable. The most 
even the church seemed to hope for was a kind of theological and 
religious co-existence. It saw scant possibility of cooperating with the 
power of God in overpowering giants. It turned, theologically, to 
Barthian neo-orthodoxy and Kierkegaardian existentialism. It over¬ 
looked what God can do through man and cannot do without him. 
Years of continued crisis and tension made men think of the reservoir 
without adequately maintaining the distributing channels. Security 
took the place of adventure. 

Is it too much to hope that in the future the church may find the 
way “to do justice, to love kindness” and yet “to walk humbly with 
your God”? (Micah 6:8) 

1914 to 1947 were lean years for society as well as for organized 
Christianity. William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, described 
them thus: 

The world we live in is like a shop window in which some mischievous per¬ 
son has got in overnight and shifted all the price labels around, so that the 
cheap things have the high priced labels on them and the really precious 
things are priced low. 

Former President Herbert Hoover spoke of the American scene more 
bluntly: 
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We are not suffering from an ephemeral crime wave, 
but from a subsidence of the foundations. 

The church does not exist in a vacuum. It is affected by the con¬ 
dition of society at large just as a stream takes on coloration from 
the soils through which it flows. 

How appraise the effect, the profit and loss of these years on the 
California Conference? 

There certainly have been losses. Five of these stand out in 
retrospect: 

1. The loss of Sunday as the day of the home and the Church, the 
day to emphasize spiritual things. Commercialism has crowded in 
until Sunday seems chiefly a time for pleasure, commercialized 
sports, and even mildly for business. 

In the 1890’s practically all churches had a Sunday evening service. 
In some communities it was more largely attended than the morning 
service. Its atmosphere was more homey than at 11 o’clock. There 
was ample opportunity for the singing of hymns. Since there was 
“no other place to go,” young people in the years of romance were 
in attendance—years when idealism was at its height and the appeal 
for Christian decisions met a more ready response. 

On Wednesday evening came the mid-week prayer meeting. While 
as a rule not as largely attended as Sunday evening, it gave oppor¬ 
tunity for individual participation. 

And if the church and the home have lost Sunday, the ministers 
have in another way lost Monday. They then went to ministers 
meeting on Monday almost as regularly as to church on Sunday. 
Here they talked shop, exchanged stories and met visiting mission¬ 
aries and church dignitaries. Georgia Harkness, Professor of Applied 
Theology, Pacific School of Religion, discussing the problem of 
maintaining studious habits after seminary, says: 

It used to be a fairly common thing to have papers prepared by ministers 

and discussed at their Monday morning preachers’ meeting. This custom 

appears generally to have lapsed, and with great loss. Why not revive it? 2 

No substitute for the values represented in these services was 
apparent in 1947. 

2. Sunday School attendance was as large in 1897 as in 1947, 
though during these years church membership increased four times 
and population multiplied. 3 

2 In a symposium on theological education. Nexus, November 1957, p. 21. 

3 Average Sunday School attendance was reported as 21,024 in the 1897 Journal and as 
27,974 fifty years later. But the area of the Conference had been largely increased, and the 
number of churches by 53%. 
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3. The witness of the church against social evils lessened in most 
fields. Many people later felt that under postwar conditions of social 
change the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment was inevitable. 
But at least the church of the first two decades of the century could 
no be accused of lack of correlation between religion and ethics, and 
Methodism took a leading part. It was also leading in the fight against 
legalized prostitution, and preparing for the passage of the Red 
Light Abatement Law. The cigarette had not arrived—its first 
notable advance was in the 1920’s. And divorce and suicide rates 
were relatively low. 

4. The church in 1897 had a fairly effective parish ministry. The 
minister was supposed to be in his study in the forenoon, and to be 
calling on members, constituents and others in the afternoon. The 
minister, like the doctor, was not yet institutionalized. There was 
little or no Conference or District machinery to demand his time. 
An axiom of 1900 was “A home-going pastor makes a church-going 
people.” 

5. The church looked at its community and its world with courage 
and expectancy. It expected the redemption of individuals and of 
the world. Missionary zeal rose to a high point in 1919. 

This is our faith tremendous— 

Our wild hope, who shall scorn, 

That in the name of Jesus 
The world shall be reborn. 4 

As one minister, pastor in a larger church, expressed it, “When I 
began my ministry I expected response at every service to the invita¬ 
tion to begin the Christian life. Now I do not even give the invita¬ 
tion.” The church, like society, has exchanged adventure for se¬ 
curity. 

And there have been gains. 

1. The ministry is better trained, as has been necessary in the 
face of higher general education. And it is better supported. This 
is true with retired ministers as well as with those in active service. 

2. Church school materials and equipment are improved, even 
though used by fewer pupils proportionately. 

3. Multiple morning services of worship are available in many 
churches. This flexibility makes worship available to a larger seg¬ 
ment of the population, though the Roman Catholic Church still 
excels Protestantism in this. 

4 Vachel Lindsay, Foreign Missions in Battle Array. 
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4. While the increase in number of churches has been compara¬ 
tively small, 5 the average membership has advanced from 74 to 196. 
In 1897 only 7 churches reported 400 members or over, while in 
1947 the number was 37. 

5. If some social concerns have weakened, some new ones have 
appeared. The protest against war and armaments has been an out¬ 
growth of the world wars. By 1947 another is beginning—that 
against racial prejudice. The virulent anti-Japanese feeling lessened, 
even though Japan had been a chief enemy in the second war. The 
protest against segregation of the Negro was beginning. The national 
isolationist atmosphere of 1897 was largely overcome. The church, 
and possibly the Methodist Church especially, had been deeply com¬ 
mitted to the movement culminating in the United Nations. The 
existence of the two Methodisms which had plagued the church on 
the Coast since 1851, was happily at an end. And the ecumenical 
interest had come. 

6. California Methodism had moved noticeably forward in its 
organizational structure. Its women’s work under the Woman’s 
Society for Christian Service was markedly stronger, as was its youth 
activity. Men’s work, while not as thoroughgoing as that of the 
women, was improved. The Conference had at last established a 
continuing central office with full time treasurer. The area episco¬ 
pacy had brought in continuity and direction in administration. 

Now what has happened to the Conference statistically in the 
fifty years? 

The following tables include the counties of Monterey, San 
Benito, Stanislaus and Tuolumne, and all of California north of 
them. Allowing for minor changes of boundaries, this is approxi¬ 
mately the territory included in the California Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church prior to unification in 1939. 


Year Total Full Members Per 1000 Populate 

1900 .19,629 18.7 

1910 .23,389 16.7 

1920 .29,788 17.0 

1930 .33,633 14.4 

1939 .39,791 14.9 


While the full membership doubled, in proportion to population 
the church did not hold its own. Marked decrease in the first decade 

5 The number of pastoral appointments increased 53% in the fifty years, although 1947 in¬ 
cludes the larger area geographically and also includes those of the former Pacific Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
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may be due in part to the scattering of membership and retarded 
growth, occasioned by the San Francisco disaster of 1906. This was 
the decade, also, of heavy Southern European immigration. The 
1920’s were difficult years for moral and religious interests. It is 
interesting to note that the best showing was in the years of the great 
depression, the 1930’s. 6 

For purpose of comparison the figures for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, are: 


Year Total Full Members Per 1000 Population 

1900 .5,045 4.7 

1910 .4,958 3.5 

1920 .5,971 3.4 

1930 .7,270 3.1 

1939 .8,034 3.0 


Combining the two tables, their total full membership is: 


Year Total Full Members Per 1000 Population 

1900 . 24,674 23.3 

1910 . 28,347 20.2 

1920 .35,759 20.4 

1930 .40,903 17.6 

1939 .47,775 17.9 7 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA CONFERENCE AREA 
Year Total Full Members Per 1000 Population 

1940 57,906 19.1 

1950 88,384 18.1 

I960 116,407 17.7 

Figures in this section were prepared by Howard W. Derby, Research assistant for this volume, 
to whom the writer is largely indebted. 

The decennial census reports of the United States government 
have been used for all population figures, and Conference Journals 
for those of the church. 

One of the most notable trends of the half century has been the 
emphasis on worship. This has found expression in church building, 
church music, services of worship, and in ministerial dress. It is an 
ironic fact that when the word Episcopal was dropped from the 
church’s name (1939) it took over a number of ritualistic or Epis¬ 
copal Church attitudes. 

0 The basis for reporting membership has been changed from time to time by the General 
Conference. In and before 1910, for instance, persons joining on Profession of Faith were 
received on probation, and were to remain in that status for at least six months before they 
could become full members. Since these figures are for full members only they do not include 
some who in later years would be reported as full members. Preparatory Membership since 
1910 is not the same as Probationary Membership before 1910. 

7 While they go beyond the limits of the present narrative the figures for 1950 and 1960, 
taking in now the former foreign language groups which were not included above, are: 
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At turn of century the “auditorium” was often designed with a 
corner pulpit and with curving pews. Examples of this may be seen 
in 1947 in First Church, San Jose, and First, Alameda. This was 
followed by the Gothic years, as in Trinity Church, Berkeley, or the 
Romanesque of Burlingame and First, Sacramento. Here, instead of 
the homey pews circling the pulpit we have the long, narrow nave 
and its focus on the altar. 

Gothic was strongly recommended for a number of years by the 
Home Mission Board’s Bureau of Architecture. Rising building 
costs have largely put an end to this. This architectural form was 
developed for a ritualistic church. It puts the congregation farther 
from the minister and reduces reciprocity between them. 

With the development of longer, narrower seating, music has 
tended to shift from congregation to choir. During the Gothic cen¬ 
turies church music was the function of the choir, not of the congre¬ 
gation. This tradition still holds in the Roman Catholic Church. 
As a generalization, music in California Methodist churches has im¬ 
proved as represented by the choir, and lessened in participation by 
the congregation. 

In the gay ’Nineties the preacher always wore the double 
breasted, near-knee-length. Prince Albert coat. By the 1930’s this 
had given way to the cutaway, with striped trousers. All dressed 
alike—ministers, superintendents and bishops. By 1947 the gown 
was becoming general. And with the gown the hood appeared on 
more formal occasions. 

This change has, almost in its entirety, come in one generation. 
In 1932 it was whispered around among the ministers at Conference 
that one member had a table in front of the church with two candles 
on it. The table he called an altar. This was little short of a scandal. 
And it was difficult for the offending brother, in spite of several 
strong points, to be appointed to a church. 8 He took a super¬ 
numerary relation for several years. And at about the same time it 
was rumored that another member of the Conference sometimes read 
his pastoral prayer. In this instance the innovator was pastor of one 
of the larger churches, and so was able to survive the criticism. These 
instances in the gossip area, not in the official records of the Confer¬ 
ence, are cited to show how quickly the change has come. 

Methodism had its phenomenal growth as a singing, preaching 
movement whose mission was “to spread scriptural holiness through- 

8 In fairness it should be added that this was not the only difficulty. But it was an im¬ 
portant one. 1 
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out these lands.” Can it retain its mission and commission under 
altered circumstances? 

Another tendency which raises the same question, and is related 
to the foregoing, is increasing impersonalism. Many factors in the 
social matrix move in this direction. Urbanization has affected all 
phases of life. Business pressures toward “the corporation man.” 
A phrase common in the later decades covered here was that youth 
no longer was willing “to stick its neck out.” Here again adventure 
was giving way to security. 

The church, the Christian life, is based on a firm personal com¬ 
mittal, an adventure in God and with God. As E. Stanley Jones said 
so widely over the world from 1925 on, “If religion does not begin 
with the individual it does not begin. If it ends with the individual, 
it ends.” This was a re-statement, in the language and thought 
of a later day, of the significance of the cross on Telegraph Hill. In 
the doctrine of stewardship—the full committal of time, talent, 
treasure to God—the church has the present day equivalent of the 
older emphasis on conversion. If the church makes this divine de¬ 
mand central in its teaching and life, it has unlimited possibilities 
of usefulness. It has an effective rebuttal to the depersonalizing 
pressures surrounding it. 

As stated previously, Methodism in the United States had its 
phenomenal service and growth as a singing-preaching movement. 
Reference has already been made to the decrease in congregational 
singing. Has a corresponding decrease taken place in preaching? 
Quantitatively it has. In 1897 the 45-minute sermon was not un¬ 
usual. Then it shortened to 35, and to 30. In some instances a half 
century later ministers were aiming at 20 minutes. John Ruskin 
once defined a sermon as “Thirty minutes to raise the dead.” Ruskin 
died in 1900. Had he lived fifty years later would he have said that 
this miracle of grace could be brought about in 20 minutes? 

Kenneth Scott Lauterette in his massive History of the Expansion 
of Christianity and in The Unquenchable Light points out that 
Christianity’s development has never been a steady one. 

“Its course has been like that of the incoming tide. Like the tide it has 
moved forward in waves. Each major wave has been followed by a major 
recession. But each wave has set a new high water mark, and each major 
recession has been less prominent than its predecessors." 9 

He closes with three conclusions as to main trends: 

9 The Unquenchable Light , Harper Brothers, 1941, p. XII. 
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“It seems reasonably certain that Jesus will have a growing influence in 
the life of mankind.” 10 

“In this witnessing church, always imperfect but always bearing something 
of the likeness of its Lord and always a channel for his life, is the hope for 
the continuation of the influence of Jesus in the world.” 

“In the years just ahead more of the center of the strength of Christianity 
will be in the United States.” 

If this last conclusion is correct, California, where population 
growth is so rapid, should wield a considerable part of this Christian 
influence. Is Methodism in California prepared to do its part? 

“The Gate of Hell shall not prevail.” 

And while we read history we must also be making history. 

The cross still stands in the sunset. 

Ibid., p. 171 ff. 



Adapted from the head of the first issue of the 
California Christian Advocate, October 10, 1851 
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Appendix 

I 

Episcopal Residence 

The churches early felt the need of providing shelter for pastors. 
“Shelter” is used advisedly, for costs are reported as from $200 up. 
Even in “good old days” $200 would not build a mansion! 

Presiding Elders provided their own quarters. Possibly this was 
because their remuneration was above the average—possibly because 
there was much shifting of District lines. 

San Francisco was designated an Episcopal Residence in 1872, with 
Bishop Jesse T. Peck assigned to it, and reassigned in 1876. The 
reason for his not moving to the Coast was given as his wife’s health. 
In 1880 Bishop E. O. Hazen took the assignment seriously, but died 
soon after arrival. Next came Charles H. Fowler in 1884 and the 
decision made to construct a residence in San Francisco. 

Bishop Fowler did not do things in a small way. After two years 
the Episcopal Residence was ready for occupancy. It stood on a 
corner lot in the then best residence section,—Buchanan Street at 
Oak, and was an imposing structure in the best architecture of the 
day. Some eighteen steps led from sidewalk level to entrance porch. 
Double doors opened into a hall running the length of the building. 
The parlors were on the right and dining room on left. Similarly a 
hall bisected the second floor. Fowler occupied it six years, and Good- 
sell four. 

Bishop Newman preferred to live in the Occidental Hotel, so 
the house was rented. Bishop Hamilton occupied it in 1900. The 
earthquake of 1906 did considerable damage, but as the bishop 
was absent and ill only necessary repairs were made. 

When Bishop Hughes came it was necessary to repair, renovate, 
wire for electricity, and paint the exterior. The California Christian 
Advocate could say, “It is now a modern and delightful home for 
our excellent Bishop and his family.” 1 As the family was large, the 
large residence was good. 

In 1916 Bishop Adna W. Leonard felt he could not live in the 
house, so it was sold and he rented in Berkeley. 

Charles Wesley Burns believed that for civic influence the bishop 


1 Issue of January 5, 1911, p. 3. 
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must live in San Francisco. So the Conference Trustees bought a 
house in St. Francis Wood. 

Bishop and Mrs. Baker preferred a Pacific Heights apartment. So 
again the residence was sold. 

In 1948 Bishop and Mrs. Donald H. Tippett chose to live in 
Berkeley, so the Trustees bought the house at Southampton Avenue 
in the East Bay city. 

Such have been the vicissitudes of the Episcopal Residence in the 
San Francisco Area. 


II 

The World’s First Broadcast 

“World’s First Broadcasting Station” is part of the inscription on 
a bronze marker on the American Trust Company building, First 
and West San Fernando Streets, San Jose. It was placed there by 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional undergraduate fraternity of San Jose 
State College, on April 3, 1959. This building was earlier known as 
the Garden City Bank Building, and one of its tenants was Herrold’s 
College of Engineering and Wireless. Here the broadcast originated. 

Charles David Herrold had been a physics major at Stanford 
University in the same class as Herbert Hoover, but did not graduate. 
He was “Principal” of Herrold’s College. In January, 1909, he began 
broadcasting. At first his station simply announced, “This is San 
Jose calling.” Later when the Radio Act of 1912 required licensing 
and the use of call letters, Herrold’s station was SJN; then it was 
KQW; and finally KCBS. KCBS states that its 50,000-watt station 
is the “direct, lineal descendent” of the 15-watt spark transmitter 
put in use by Herrold. 

The students at San Jose State College, and especially Assistant 
Professor George H. Grebe, investigated the claims of KCBS and 
documented them. Professor Grebe sent their findings to The 
Journal of Broadcasting, quarterly publication of the Association for 
Professional Broadcasting Education, which gave it the lead spot in 
its winter issue of 1958-1959. 

The Herrold family was well known in First Methodist Church, 
San Jose. There is a memorial window to the parents in the church. 
John D. Crummey, then an usher, recalls that Charles was a member 
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and a regular attendant. Bishop George A. Miller, pastor from 1909 
to 1915, writes: 

I knew Charles Herrold quite well. His father and mother were devout 
people, his mother especially so. Charles was absorbed in his scientific work. 
His laboratory was small and cluttered up with all sorts of electrical ap¬ 
paratus. He called his outfit Herrold's College of Engineering and Wire¬ 
less, but as I remember it the college was one small room, and Charles was 
the only student and the entire faculty. 

I remember that he boasted that he had invented the smallest storage 
battery in the world. And he was experimenting with talking by wireless 
transmission. At first the broadcast was very simple. He was trying to make 
it work in any form that would carry a voice. 

Charles Herrold was one of the “back yard experimenters,” men 
so highly individualized that they find it difficult to work with others, 
or to follow accepted procedures. He was generally regarded as 
“queer.” He was one of not so few odd Dicks who found what the 
wise ones missed. How often genius and an unbalanced mind are 
near neighbors! 

Other stations and other experimenters undoubtedly made im¬ 
portant contributions to the development of this means of mass com¬ 
munication. The Radio and Film Commission of The Methodist 
Church is a part of this ever widening circle, as is the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission of the National Council of Churches. So every 
listener to radio and every viewer of television is indebted, whether 
he realizes it or not, to Charles David Herrold of First Methodist 
Church, San Jose, California. 


Ill 

The Last Will and Testament 
of W. S. Kelly 

He was as witty and Celtic as his name indicated. He had the alert¬ 
ness to take up new causes, and the fighting temperament to see them 
through. Joining the Conference in 1893, he was one of the first to 
espouse the Social Gospel and especially to pioneer in labor relations 
and the right of workers to organize. Partly from temperament and 
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partly because he contended for unpopular issues his pastorates were 
short. He was a favorite among the ministers. 

The time of retirement is always fraught with emotion. Some 
of the giant hours of the Conference came when in executive session 
it expressed its love for the brothers as they retired. Then the retiree 
had the last word. W. S. did it in his own, serio-witty way. He read: 

“We who are dying salute you/' and I, with the death rattle in my throat 
and the death dew still on my brow and before “rigor mortis" completes the 
task, offer you my Last Will and Testament, to wit: 

To Bishop Baker I bequeath all the wit and humor I have left. He 
draws so constantly on his own supply that I fear unless it is in some way 
supplemented, his supply will be exhausted, to the sorrow of the whole 
Conference. 

To the District Superintendents I leave all my remaining patience and 
forbearance. They probably will need it before the Conference appoint¬ 
ments are ready for reading. 

To my own District Superintendent, whom we of the Oakland District 
have lovingly christened “Christy," I leave my debts. If any man among us 
can pull burnt financial chestnuts from the fire, Christy can do it. So let 
all my dispairing creditors take heart, for Christy has vowed to pay the last 
cent of indebtedness on the Oakland District. 

My vocal equipment I leave to Adam Bane, F. K. Baker and C. B. 
Sylvester, share and share alike. Their voices seem to be failing in the last 
few years. 

What is left of my vocabulary I leave to J. H. N. Williams, Leon Loof- 
bourow and Harry Pressfield, so the Conference resolutions shall not go 
word weary. 

My mathematical accuracy I leave to Brother William Lloyd, the Con¬ 
ference Treasurer and the Statistician so that our records shall be con¬ 
stantly up to date. My disciplinary acumen I leave to Harry Milnes that 
our Conference actions may escape the higher ecclesiastical courts. 

My intestinal fortitude I leave to some of those young brethren like Don 
Chase and Roy Wilson, who seem to be veering a little bit toward the left 
in their search for the social gospel. I warn you to look a “leeddle oud" or 
some of the plutocratic laymen will get you if you don’t watch out. 

My literary lore I leave to Brothers Edward Mills and E. P. Dennett, 
share and share alike, to do with as seemeth best to them. 

My historical acquirements that may be found in my mental garret I 
leave to Dr. Hanson and Prof. Werner for filing in the historical archives 
of the Conference. 

My two remaining hairs I leave to Brother Allen and Hugh K. Hamilton 
to share hair and hair alike. 

My old sermon notes I bequeath to Tully Knoles, for he seems to be en¬ 
tirely destitute of notes of any kind when he addresses an audience. 

My old sermons themselves I leave to any of the brethren who will help 
to keep the home fires burning. Those that will not readily burn, if any, 
may be sent to the College dining room; they will probably make good 
greens for their salads. 
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And finally, I bequeath my richest blessing on all the members of the 
Conference, share and share alike. I love you all as the Gospel enjoins and 
I like most of you as nature determines. 

You are a goodly heritage, see to it that no act of yours brings reproach 
on the brotherhood or blame on our Lord. 

Signed and sealed this day of June 11, 1937, by W. S. Kelly, who departs 
this day from the traveling preachers of the California Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Forever with the Lord. 

W. S. KELLY (Seal) 


Appendix 

IV 

Earl Warren, a Study in Social Backgrounds 

Harold Stassen is quoted as saying, “Earl Warren comes up on 
the right side of all human issues/’ 

Does the background of the Warren family,—Nina’s as well as 
Earl’s—give insight into the Stassen statement? 

Worthy of note are the following: 

1. Each one came from an immigrant family. 

2. Each family had periods of intense struggle against poverty and 
disease. 

3. Each family was accustomed to hard work, and advanced 
slowly. 

4. Each family had a religious background that tended to ex¬ 
press itself in moral living and consideration for others. 

Going more into detail: 

1. Nina Palmquist was born in Sweden, was brought as an infant 
to Iowa and then to San Diego. 

Earl’s father, Methias Warren, was born in Stavanger, Norway, his 
mother, Crystal Hernlund, in Helsingland, Sweden. They met and 
were married in Minneapolis. Like the Palmquists, they came to 
San Diego for health reasons. 

2. Tuberculosis figured strongly in each family. Nina’s mother 
died in childbirth when Nina was three; her father died of tuber¬ 
culosis when she was thirteen. This left three daughters to make 
their way in the world. They took up office work. Each married. 
Nina’s husband died of tuberculosis, leaving her with a son three 
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weeks old. She supported herself and her son until she was married 
to Earl Warren. 

Methias Warren’s mother died when he was seven. With an older 
brother he worked about the Iowa countryside. One cold winter in 
Chicago the brother was ill with tuberculosis. Out of money, the 
brother died in Methias’ arms. Methias always insisted his brother 
could have lived had there been money for doctor and hospital. 

After marriage Methias and Crystal moved to San Diego for the 
husband’s health. Unable to find work, they went to Los Angeles. 
Methias secured employment with the Southern Pacific Railway. 
Here Warren was born in 1891. In 1894 a strike was called. The 
union leaders were jailed and the strikers blacklisted. Months passed 
before Methias got work in Bakersfield. Earl’s boyhood was spent in 
that city, then regarded as a wide open town. Earl, a clarinetist, was 
a charter member of the local Musician’s Union. 

3. Nina Palmquist after her husband’s death secured work in a 
novelty shop, where she became manager. Earl’s boyhood was more 
normal. He once asked his father why he had no middle name. The 
reply was, “Son, when you were born we were too poor to enjoy a 
luxury like that.” But Methias established himself as a master 
mechanic and the family came into a status of reasonable comfort. 
Earl worked—always on condition that he save all his money for 
college. He graduated from the University of California with Bach¬ 
elor of Law and Doctor of Jurisprudence degrees. Then came World 
War I. At its close he was mustered out as a First Lieutenant. It was 
not until he was 29 that he secured the position, paying $150 per 
month, as a deputy in the District Attorney’s office of Alameda 
County. He had at last found his work, the business of government. 
He was there for nineteen years,—three as Deputy, two as Chief 
Deputy, and fourteen as District Attorney. 

4. The Scandinavian peoples have the Lutheran State Church. 
Practically all belong at least nominally to it. The Lutheran 
catechism is taught in the schools. 

After the disastrous wars with Germany, their national hero, 
Grundtvig, put forth the slogans upon which the life in modern 
Scandinavia has been organized: “Outward loss, inward gain.” and 
“Each for all and all for each.” The result has been pioneering in 
universal adult sufferage, the abolition of poverty, the control of al¬ 
cohol, and old age and health insurance. All this must have been 
in the background of the Palmquist and Warren families as they 
struggled with poverty and illness. 

The Lutheran Church was not widely represented in early Cali- 
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fornia life. In Bakersfield the Warrens lived near the Methodist 
Church. This brought Earl in contact with the church youth and the 
Sunday School. He says facetiously, “I married the Baptist Church, 
but I’m a Methodist.” Some of the most able and socially alert of 
California Methodist ministers served in Bakersfield during the 
years of Earl’s youth. 

With these backgrounds in mind, how might they have influenced 
Warren’s public life? 

1. They may throw some light on his slow development and his 
capacity for hard work. No matter how small the salary, his whole 
time and interest was given to his office. He was known as a pro¬ 
digious worker. He had no time for “girls” until he met Nina 
Palmquist. They were married when Earl was 33. 

2. Also on his determination. He came to the District Attorney’s 
office at the time of the debacle of idealism and morality which fol¬ 
lowed World War I. This was the era of the bootlegger, the high¬ 
jacker, the crooked gambler, the hired killers, the dope and prostitu¬ 
tion rings, the bail bond racketeers—the whole profitable alliance 
between government and crime. 

The Mike Kelly—Sheriff Becker gang was so securely intrenched 
in Oakland and Alameda County that when Warren called in the 
Sheriff to notify that officer that he must clean up, Becker’s reply 
was, “You take care of the District Attorney’s office and I’ll take care 
of myself.” 1 To a public official who was ambitious it must have 
seemed dangerous politically to prosecute the Kelly gang. But Warren 
did—successfully. 

3. Again his background throws light on the deliberateness in 
his work. 2 Possibly the “hottest,” noisiest case in Warren’s career as 
District Attorney involved the murder of the chief engineer of the 
SS Point Lobos. Amid popular demand for action, the District At¬ 
torney’s office worked quietly for six months before asking the indict¬ 
ment of four union officials. During the trial Harry Bridges used 
all the power of the maritime unions to coerce and confuse. Yet 
the preparation was so complete and the evidence so conclusive that 
the men were convicted. And Warren continued in subsequent elec¬ 
tions to carry the strongest union labor districts in the state! 

1 This writer had some acquaintance with Kelly in his younger years. He was an easy man¬ 
nered young Irishman, born in Chicago—very likable. But “the love of money” was certainly 
“a root of all kinds of evil” to him. 

2 Who has not heard and passed on the jokes about “Ole’s” slowness in catching on? 
Scandinavians do it themselves. The writer’s wife once asked directions from a Stockholm 
policeman. He answered in excellent English. The Swedish police then carried a short sword. 
This led my wife to ask, “Is that a wooden sword?” To which the officer replied with a most 
engaging smile, “Madam, everyone knows a Swede’s skin is so thick he’d never feel the point 
of a wooden sword.” 
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It is claimed that no decision in a case Warren prosecuted was 
ever reversed by a higher court. Warren was never in a hurry in his 
work or crowded into a premature action. 

Does this habit of deliberateness shed some light on a phrase used 
in a much discussed decision of the Supreme Court? Regarding 
racial integration in the public schools, the high court directed lower 
courts to proceed “on a racially undiscriminating basis with all 
deliberate speed.” 

4. Another background is so obvious that it needs only to be men¬ 
tioned,—Warren’s earnest advocacy as Governor of prepaid medical 
insurance for all the people. The Palmquists and the Warrens knew 
the need of that from bitter experience. 

Summarizing, then, Earl Warren’s background predisposed him to 
a religious life that found ethical expression in his high and de¬ 
termined sense of public duty and a strong committal to civil rights 
and social welfare. Possibly these reasons are background for Stassen’s 
statement that “Earl Warren comes up on the right side of all 
human problems.” 
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ROSTER OF THE CALIFORNIA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

Prepared by Howard W. Derby 

A record of the probationers and members in full connection of 
the Oregon and California Mission Conference, 1848-52, who were 
appointed to the California District and, of the California Annual 
Conference 1852-1939. 

The portion of the roster included in this volume does not include 
Oriental, i.e. Chinese, Japanese, Korean and Filipino members. It 
is planned to include the foregoing in the second volume. 

Data given in the roster, is: full name; state or country and year of 
birth; how and, in what year and Conference Methodist Episcopal 
itinerancy was entered; Conferences and years in which member¬ 
ship was held before becoming a member of California Conference; 
Conference relation and year in California Conference; presence 
as a delegate and year at General Conference; how and year of 
separation from the California Conference; if dead, year of death 
after separation from California Conference. The record, except for 
deaths, is given only to Unification in 1939. In many cases the data 
on all of above was not available. 

Many changes in Conference membership did not represent a 
change in field of labor, except in some cases a constriction of the 
field. Most of the period covered was a period of rapid spread and 
growth in population with an expansion of work of the church and 
an increase in the number of Conferences through division of the 
older Conferences. The formation of new Conferences was respon¬ 
sible for changes in membership from Oregon and California to 
California in 1852; from California to Nevada in 1864; from Cali¬ 
fornia to Southern California in 1875; from California to Cali¬ 
fornia German in 1890; and from California to Pacific Swedish in 
1908. The reverse process also took place. Nevada Annual Con¬ 
ference was dissolved in 1884 and became Nevada Mission, then in 
1917 most of the mission became part of California Conference. 
During the 1920’s the German and Swedish Conferences dissolved 
and merged their work into the “English speaking” Conferences. 

The reader may seek the name of some pastor in the roster but 
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not find it or, perhaps, the presumed date of pastorate does not fall 
within the years of effective Conference membership. It should be 
remembered that many local preachers who never had any confer¬ 
ence membership served at some time as a supply pastor, some giv¬ 
ing many years of this service. It was common practice for a man to 
serve as supply pastor before he entered the Conference on trial, in 
some cases in early days as much as ten or twelve years. A consider¬ 
able number after discontinuance or location served as supply. 
Supernumerary and retired members of other conferences some¬ 
times served as a supply hence their names were not on California 
Conference rolls unless they were subsequently transferred. The 
records of supply work in the early days are not complete enough 
to make it possible to compile a complete list of such. 

Abbreviations used: b., born; char, sup., character suspended; 
cred., credentials or admitted on credentials; cred. res., credentials 
restored; d., died; disc., discontinued; eff., effective; ex., expelled 
from ministry and membership in church; loc., located at own re¬ 
quest; loc.c., located by Conference; r’ad., readmitted; ret., retired 
or before May 1912 superannuated; sab., sabbatical leave; sup., sus¬ 
pended from ministerial office; sy., supernumerary; wd., withdrawn 
from ministry and membership in M.E. Church; wd.m., withdrawn 
from ministry (withdrawn from Conference through surrender of 
ministerial office); t., admitted on trial in a conference. 

Abbreviations of names of conferences all except Calif, for Cali¬ 
fornia Conference of the Methodist Church, and Calif.-Ariz. likewise 
for Methodist Church, are conferences in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Not all conference names have been abbreviated in the 
roster. 


Ala., Alabama 

Ark., Arkansas 

Balt., Baltimore 

Cal. Ger., California German 

Cen. Ger., Central German 

Cen. Ill., Central Illinois 

Cen. N. Y., Central New York 

Cen. Ohio, Central Ohio 

Cen. Swed., Central Swedish 

Cen. Tenn., Central Tennessee 

Chicago Ger., Chicago German 

Cincin., Cincinnati 

Colo., Colorado 

Colu. River, Columbia River 

Dak., Dakota 

E. Genesee, East Genesee 


E. Ger., East German 

E. Maine, East Maine 

E. Ohio, East Ohio 

E. So. Am., East South America 

Ill., Illinois 

Ind., Indiana 

Int. Mt., Intermountain 

Kan., Kansas 

Ky., Kentucky 

Mich., Michigan 

Minn., Minnesota 

Miss., Mississippi 

Mo., Missouri 

Mo. & Ark., Missouri & Arkansas 

Mont., Montana 

Mont. St., Montana State 
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Nebr., Nebraska 

N. E., New England 

N. E. So., New England Southern 

N. H., New Hampshire 

N. J., New Jersey 

Nev., Nevada 

N. Y., New York 

N. Y. E., New York East 

N. Dak., North Dakota 

N. Ind., North Indiana 

N. Mex., New Mexico 

N. Mont., North Montana 

N. Nebr., North Nebraska 

N. Pac. Ger., North Pacific German 

N. Ohio, North Ohio 

N. Minn., Northern Minnesota 

N. Swed., Northern Swedish 

N. W. Ger., Northwest German 

N. W. Ind., Northwest Indiana 

N. W. Iowa, Northwest Iowa 

N. W. Kan., Northwest Kansas 

N. W. Nebr., Northwest Nebraska 

N. W. Swed., Northwest Swedish 

N. & D., Norwegian and Danish 

Okla., Oklahoma 

Ore., Oregon 

Ore. & Cal., Oregon 8c California 
Pac. N. W., Pacific Northwest 


Pac. Swed., Pacific Swedish 
Phil., Philadelphia 
Puget Sd., Puget Sound 
Rocky Mt., Rocky Mountain 
Saint Louis Ger., Saint Louis German 
(there was also an English Language 
St. Louis) 

S. Dak., South Dakota 

S. Kan., South Kansas 

S. E. Ind., Southeast Indiana 

So. Cal., Southern California 

So. Am., South America 

So. Ill., Southern Illinois 

S. W. Ger., Southwest German 

S. W. Kan., Southwest Kansas 

Ver., Vermont 

W. Ger., West German 

W. Nebr., West Nebraska 

W. Vir., West Virginia 

W. Wis., West Wisconsin 

W. N. Y., Western New York 

W. N. & D., Western Norwegian-Danish 

W. Swed., Western Swedish 

Wis., Wisconsin 

Wyo., Wyoming (in New York State) 
N. Mex. Spanish, New Mexico Spanish 
Sweden (in Sweden) 


(Note: In a number of cases names involving compass bearings were changed 
by the General Conference as Northwestern Indiana to Northwest Indiana and 
Southeastern Indiana to Southeast Indiana. In such cases the same abbreviation 
is used for both since the only change involved was in the name.) 


GLOSSARY TO ACCOMPANY ROSTER 
Trial, admitted on trial. It was thought proper that candidates 
for admission to membership into the itinerant connection of the 
ministry should, prior to recognition as full members have a period 
of probation, for the purpose of enabling the Conference to become 
more fully acquainted with the candidate’s qualifications for the 
work and of enabling the candidate to learn more fully of the obliga¬ 
tions he was seeking to enter into. The minimum requirement for 
being received into full connection was to have served in full time 
in the Conference for two years and to have passed satisfactorily 
examinations in a prescribed course of study. The candidate was 
required to be a local preacher before admission on trial but not 
necessarily to have been ordained as a local deacon or local elder. 
The one received or remaining on trial was designated as proba- 
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tioner. If not already ordained he would be elected to deacons orders 
at the same session of Conference at which he was admitted on trial. 
At least two years more of work and further study was required 
before election to the order of elder. 

Discontinued, the termination of the probationary status before 
completion of requirements for an election to full connection. If 
discontinuance was the only action the person discontinued reverted 
to the status of a local preacher as held before admission on trial or 
with such local orders as he may have received while on trial. In 
the early days a man on trial was never elected to local orders, after 
1900 it became the usual thing. 

Connection, a status peculiar to Methodist Churches. The mem¬ 
ber of an Annual Conference and Bishops are in the traveling or 
itinerant connection. If placed in the effective relation by his con¬ 
ference, the conference member was entitled to an appointment from 
the Bishop and was required to go to and do the work of the 
appointment made by the Bishop. He was never a member of a 
local church, (though a member of a pastoral charge Quarterly 
Conference) and was responsible for his conduct to the Annual 
Conference of which he was a member, or, in some cases to the 
Conference in whose boundaries he was or, in case of Bishops to 
the General Conference. 

The other connection was the local connection. The local preacher 
might be licensed subject to annual renewal or he might hold orders 
of a deacon or elder with the same ministerial functions as the like 
order in the itinerant connection. He might be employed by a Pre¬ 
siding Elder (later District Superintendent) as a pastor but he 
could not be appointed by a Bishop. There was no obligation to 
give him pastoral work nor was he obliged to take it. He was a full 
member of a local church. His character was subject to annual ex¬ 
amination by his Quarterly Conference (at some periods by a 
District Conference), however, if in orders they could only be taken 
from him by an Annual Conference. Only an Annual Conference 
could elect to orders. 

Located, location, the procedure whereby the member of an An¬ 
nual Conference in full connection ceased to be a member of the 
itinerant connection and became a member of the local connection 
—the itinerant or traveling deacon became a local deacon and the 
traveling elder became a local elder. If a member who had been 
ordained a deacon failed to complete the requirements for elders 
orders in what the Conference thought to be a reasonable time, it 
would be suggested that he locate. There were no perpetual deacons 
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in the itinerancy. There were many reasons why a man might wish 
to leave the itinerancy and if his character had passed the required 
examination a request for location was never refused. Location by 
the Conference carried with it a suspension from the right to per¬ 
form the functions of the ministerial office. It was less severe than 
expulsion. 

Expelled, expulsion of a Conference member was both expulsion 
from the ministry and membership of the church. 

Readmitted, the term for admission of a located minister to full 
membership in an Annual Conference in the same orders held at 
location and without being placed on trial. The practice grew up 
before it was specifically authorized in the discipline. Sometimes a 
located minister was admitted on trial but excused from course of 
study and there were cases where a located elder who had been out 
of the itinerancy for many years was required to take the full course 
of study. In no case was there a re-ordination. 

Credentials, in the ministry are the evidence of authority having 
been given by some church for the exercise of ministerial functions. 
Credentials sometimes is used to include other documents in addition 
to certificates of Ordination. Certificates of ordination are sometimes 
called '‘parchments.” 

If a minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church surrendered his 
credentials either by reason of voluntary withdrawal or as required 
by a trial court, only the conference of which he was last a member 
or its legal successor, could restore him to orders. He could not be 
re-ordained in the Methodist Episcopal Church. The term restora¬ 
tion of credentials or restoration of parchments means both restora¬ 
tion to orders and restoration of the evidences of such. 

In case of withdrawal to enter the ministry of some of the other 
denominations, the Conference might upon request return the 
Methodist credentials with a proper endorsement thereon. 

In cases where the Methodist credentials of a man who had en¬ 
tered ministry of another denomination were in possession of the last 
Methodist Conference of which he had been a member, sometimes 
admission was on recognition of the credentials of the church of 
which he was last a member and in other cases the return of the 
original Methodist credentials was requested and secured from the 
custodial conference. 

Ministers of other evangelical denominations coming into mem¬ 
bership in a Methodist Episcopal Conference were sometimes re¬ 
ceived in full connection without trial and as elders; sometimes in 
full connection as deacons (even though their former church had 
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only one order in its ministry). Sometimes they were received on 
trial as local deacons or local elders but not required to take course 
of study. The receiving conference had many options in these cases. 
Men were not re-ordained to orders that were recognized. These 
procedures are known as received on credentials. 

Relation, is a status held by a member of an Annual Conference 
hence like connection is peculiar to Methodism. The three relations 
are: effective, the status was described under connection; supernum¬ 
erary and superannuate known after 1912 as retired. Sabbatical leave 
is not given as a relation though it has some of the elements of such. 
The supernumerary relation might be granted by an annual con¬ 
ference (except 1860-64) the reasons therefore as given in the 
Discipline have varied. In general it was given by reason of the 
member being temporarily unable to do effective work but not un¬ 
willing to do what he was able to do. He might be given an appoint¬ 
ment or left without one as his Conference directed. He had no 
claim on the beneficiary funds of the church unless such was ex¬ 
pressly voted by the Conference. If without charge, they were mem¬ 
bers of the Quarterly Conference where they resided. 

Superannuated or retired relation, a status that might be granted 
by a conference to its members who, through age, infirmity or afflic¬ 
tion became permanently disabled for ministerial labor as expected 
of an effective member. They had all the rights and privileges of the 
Annual Conference except appointment. Should his health become 
sufficiently restored he might by vote of the Conference be restored 
to effective relation. He was a member of the Quarterly Conference 
where he resided. He was a claimant upon the beneficiary funds of 
the church for support. (In the early days he was not considered a 
conference claimant if he had sufficient other means of support. 
Money given to conference claimants was not considered as retire¬ 
ment pay.) 

An annual examination of character of every member was re¬ 
quired at every session of the Annual Conference. If the member’s 
character did not pass (i.e., was not found acceptable by the Con¬ 
ference) and for some reason the investigation or trial could not be 
completed during the session, provision would be made for further 
action by appointed members during the interval between sessions. 
If a member’s character did not pass before the adjournment of the 
session, the suspension of character carried with a suspension of right 
to perform ministerial functions. Not in all cases where further in¬ 
vestigation of a matter that had bearing on character was ordered 
was there a suspension of character. Examination of character covered 
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more than matters of moral character, in fact any conduct that might 
reflect on the ministry or interfere with ministerial efficiency might 
be brought up. Questions as to whether a man’s doctrinal position 
was in accord with that of the Methodist Episcopal Church came 
up under character. However, broad as was the subject matter of 
the examination not all matters pertaining to ministerial efficiency 
were covered. 

The foregoing has been written mostly in the past tense. While 
much of it is true of the Methodist Church today, there have been 
changes that would call for a modification of some of the state¬ 
ments, for instance, the establishing of a compulsory retirement age 
and the limitation on the number of years the supernumerary re¬ 
lation may be held. 


Roster of Probationers and Members in 
Full Connection 

California Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 1852-1939 and California Dist. of Oregon 
and California Mission Conference 1848-52. 

(Oriental, i.e. Chinese, Japanese, Korean and Filipino members 
are not in this list.) 

1. ACKROYD, William, t. Cal. 1890; N.Y. ’92. 

2. ADAMS, C. D., t. Cal. 1864; Nev. ’64. 

3. ADAMS, George, b. Eng. 1851; t. N.Ind. ’76; loc. ’78; r’ad. Cal. ’79; 

N.Y.E. ’86; Cal. ’10; N.Y.E. ’12. 

4. ADAMS, Kenneth Weldon, b. Nebr. 1911; t. Cal. ’36; Calif. '39. 

5. AFFLERBACH, Christian Henry, b. Ger. 1828; t. N.Y. ’51; Cal. ’64; Cal. 

Ger. ’90; d. ’96. 

6. AINSWORTH, J. H., Cal. cred. Montreal, Meth. Ch. Canada 1908; 

ret. ’18; wd. ’20. 

7. ALEXANDER, Monroe Hamilton, t. Cal. 1882; d. ’31 (aged 71). 

8. ALLEN, C. B., N.W. Kans. to Cal. 1911; So.Cal. 1911; d. ’30. 

9. ALLEN, Horace H., b. 1891; t. Cal. ’21; Calif. ’39. 

10. AMBROSINI, V., N.E. to Cal. 1909; no rec. after 1913. 

11. AMUNDSON, A. O., T. Colo. 1902; Cal. '15; loc. ’20. 

12. ANDERSON, Bernard W., b. Mo. 1916; t. Cal. '37; ’39 Calif. 

13. ANDERSON, Carl A., t. N.W. Swed. 1888; Puget Sd. — ; Cal. '95; 

W. Swed. '98. 

14. ANDERSON, Colin, b. Scot. 1835; t. Cal. '56; Nev. ’66; loc. ’73; r’ad Calif. 

T3; ret. T3; d. T7. 

15. ANDERSON, Graebert, N. 8c D. to Cal. k990; W.N. 8c D. '92. 

16. ANDERSON, Otto, t. N.E. 1881; N.W. Swed. to Cal, ’85; sy. '86; loc. ’87, 
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17. ANDREWS, John Reinhold, b. Swed. 1851; t. N.W. Swed. ’78; Cal. ’88; 

P. Swed. ’08; So.Cal. ’28; d. ’36. 

18. ANGWIN, William, Eng. 1843; t. Cal. ’71; G.C. ’08; ret. ’15; d. ’20. 

19. ANTHONY, Charles Volney, b. N.Y. 1831; t. Cal. ’55; Ore. ’76; Cal. ’78; 

G.C. ’92; ret. ’94; eff. '97; ret. ’99; d. ’08. 

20. APPLETON, John, b. Eng. ; t. Cal. 1869; ret. ’96; d. ’09. 

21. ARNOLD, Ebenezer, b. N.Y. ; t. Black River 1839; Cal. ’54; ret. ’57; 

sy. ’58; Ore. ’58. 

22. ARNOLD, Edwin, t. Nev. 1875; Cal. ’75; disc. ’76. 

23. ASH, George Ody, b. Ohio 1840; t. Cal. ’70; Colu. River ’83; Cal. ’84; 

ret. ’84; sy. ’89; eff. ’92; ret. ’99; eff. ’01; ret. ’07; d. ’20. 

24. ATKINSON, Henry A., t. Cal. 1897; wd. ’03 (to Cong.Ch.Min.). 

25. ATKINSON, Robert K., t. Cal. 1900; disc. ’05 (to Cong.Ch.Min.). 

26. ATKINSON, Thomas Albion, b. Tenn. 1849; t. Memphis M.E.S. ’72; 

Pacific M.E.S.; Cal. cred. M.E.S. ’97; sy. ’04; eff. ’07; ret. ’09; eff. ’16; 
ret. ’19; d. ’21. 

27. AXE, Fred W., t. Cal. 1904; disc. ’06. 

28. AYLEWORTH, Edwin, t. Cal. 1855; loc. '58. 

29. BABCOCK, Norman Paul, t. Cal. 1933; Cal. ’39. 

30. BACON, John Henry, b. Eng. 1844; t. Rock River ’79; Cal. ’82; d. ’85. 

31. BADGER, John Edmund, b. 1866; t. Ver. '96; Cal. ’03; d. ’26. 

32. BAILEY, Andrew McKendree, b. Tenn. 1821; t. Ky. ’39; M.E.S. ’45; 

Pacific ; Cal. cred. M.E.S. ’71; sy. ’77; ret. ’87; eff. ’94; ret. ’98; 

d. ’03. 

33. BAILEY, James E., t. Cal. 1888; sy. '94; wd. ’96. 

34. BAKER, Frank Kline, b. Penn. 1866; t. Cal. ’88; Calif. ’39; d. '57. 

35. BAKER, Greenberry Ross, b. Penn. 1845; t. Cal. ’62; sy. ’67; eff. ’68; 

ret. ’69; d. ’69. 

36. BAKER, Harry W., b. Penn. 1863; t. Cen.Penn. ’95; Cal. ’96; sy. ’06; ret. 

’ll; loc. ’13. 

37. BAKER, Henry, t. Cal. 1856; loc. ’61; (after r’ad. in East). 

38. BAKER, Hugh, b. Cal. 1866; t. Cal. ’99; d. ’32. 

39. BALDWIN, Donald Hart, b. Ia. 1907; t. Mont. '31; Cal. ’38; Calif. ’39. 

40. BALDWIN, John, t. Cal. 1859; disc. ’60; t. Cal. ’63; wd. ’71. 

41. BALL, J. R., Puget Sd. to Cal. 1913; no further rec. 

42. BANE, Adam Clark, b. Cal. 1860; t. Pacific M.E.S. ’86; Cal. cred. M.E.S. 

’99; Cal. ’39; d. ’40. 

43. BANNISTER, Edward, b. N.Y. 1814; t. Genesee ’38; disc. ’39; t. Black 

River ’42; Ore. & Cal. ’50; Cal. ’52, d. '71. 

44. BAPTISTE, Robert Kalley, b. Ill. 1866; Cal. cred. Cong.Ch. ’05; d. ’18. 

45. BARNEY, G.W., N.E. to Cal. 1915; sy. ’18; loc. ’19. 

46. BARNHART, John M., t. Colo. 1895; Cal. ’01; So.Cal. ’12; So.Cal.-Ariz. 

’39. 

47. BARRETT, George H„ Cal. cred. Australia Meth. 1904; loc. ’05. 

48. BARRIS, Alexander, b. N.Y. 1814; t. Erie ’39; Cal. ’69; sy. ’73, ret. ’87; 

d. ’99. 

49. BARTLEY, Thomas R„ b. Eng. 1845; t. Nev. ; disc. ; t. Cal. ’79; 

ret. ’89; eff. ’98; d. ’01. 

50. BATEMAN, Ashley Lucian Sampson, b. Ohio 1822; t. N.Ohio ’48; Ore. & 

Cal. ’51; Cal. ’52; Nev. ’64; Cal. ’61; sy. ’71, N.Ohio ’73; d. ’98. 
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51. BATES, Robert Holmes, b. Texas 1881; t. Cal. ’15; Calif. ’39; d. ’52. 

52. BEALE, Georges Edward, t. Cal. 1911; disc. ’13. 

53. BEALE, Asa Pascall, b. Ill. 1856; t. Cen. Ill. ’86; Des Moines ’05; Cal. ’13; 

ret. ’33; Calif. ’39; d. ’49. 

54. BEANS, Wesley Kenny, b. Ohio 1847; So.Cal. to Cal. ’02; So.Cal. ’03; d. ’22. 

55. BEAISLEY, Theophilus, t. Cal. ’71 (cred. fr. Australia Conf. not com¬ 

plete) ; dropped ’72; in Presbyterian Church min. later. 

56. BEARD, James N„ b. Ind. 1850; t. N.W. Ind. ’72; Cal. ’84; d. ’04. 

57. BEATTIE, George Wallace; b. Ireland 1860; t. Cal. ’90; ret. ’13; d. ’13. 

58. BEATTY, George W., b. Penn. 1846; t. Erie ’71; loc. ’73; r’ad. Cal. ’76; 

d. ’ll. 

59. BEECHGOOD, Charles H„ t. N.Ind. 1885; Cal. ’88; sy. ’01; loc. ’06. 

60. BEEKS, Horace Ellsworth, b. Ind. 1861; t. N.W.Iowa ’87; Des Moines ’89; 

W.Wis. ’92; Cal. ’02; ret. ’19; eff. ’20; d. ’23. 

61. BELKNAP, Covington Gavette, b. Ky. 1829; t. Ore. ’54; Cal. r’ad. ’70; 

So.Cal. ’85; d. ’06. 

62. BELLEZA, Joseph F., t. Cal. 1918; disc. ’22. 

63. BENNEN, John Jr., t. Cal. 1853; d. ’53. 

64. BENNETT, Charles H., t. Troy 1906; Cal. ’20; Troy ’30. 

65. BENNETT, V. R., t. Puget Sd. to Cal. 1904; disc. ’06. 

66. BENSON, Henry Clarke, b. Ohio 1816; t. Ind. ’42; Ark. ’43; N.Ind. ’45; 

Ore. & Cal. ’52; Cal. ’52; N.W.Ind. ’55; loc. '55; r’ad. Cal. ’58; G.C. ’64; 
Ore. ’64; G.C. ’68 Cal. ’68; G.C. ’76, ’84; ret. ’92; d. ’97. 

67. BENT, Carl L„ b. 1876; t. Idaho ’03; Cal. ’18; Calif. ’39. 

68. BENTLEY, Robert, b. Eng. 1838; t. Rock River ’62; Cal. ’68; Ore. ’74; 

Cal. ’76; G.C. ’88; d. 1900. 

69. BERGER, Gideon G., b. Ind. 1885; t. Cal. ’14; Calif. ’39. 

70. BERTELS, Chancellor Nelson, Japan Miss. Conf. 1904; Korea Miss. 

Conf. ’06; Cal. ’13; Calif. ’39; d. ’53 (age 83). 

71. BESS, B. B„ St. Louis to Cal. 1924; wd.m. '25. 

72. BILLINGS, Paul Bliss, b. Korea 1912; t. Cal. ’37; Calif. ’39. 

73. BIRD, Adam, b. Eng. 1879; t. W.Vir. ’07; Cal. ’23; Calif. ’39; d. ’52. 

74. BIRD, Nelson F., b. Canada 1862; t. Cal. ’89; d. ’90. 

75. BIRMINGHAM, Daniel Moschell, b. N.Y. 1832; t. N.H. ’64; r’ad. Cal. 

’87; N.Y. ’98; d. ’15. 

76. BISHOP, Horace S., Ark. to Cal. 1859; wd. ’60. 

77. BISHOP, J. P., t. Ohio 1880; Colo, to Cal. ’90; sy. ’91; Cincin. ’92. 

78. BLACKLEDGE, James, b. Eng. 1849; t. Phil. ’76; So.Cal. to Cal. ’89; sy. 

’97; eff. ’99; So.Cal. ’04; d. ’29. 

79. BLADES, Ansley B., t. Genesee 1900; Cal. ’05; no rec. after ’06. 

80. BLAIN, John D„ b. N.J.; t. N.J. 1842; Ore. & Cal. ’52; Cal. ’52; G.C. ’56; 

loc. ’63; r’ad. Cal. ’64; ret. ’65; eff. ’67; Newark '70; d. ’76 (age 57). 

81. BLAKLEY, William G., t. Cal. 1860; disc. ’63. 

82. BLAKEMAN, Edward William, b. Minn. 1880; t. W.Wis. ’05; Cal. ’26; 

Detroit ’31. 

83. BLAND, Adam, b. Vir. 1821; t. Balt. ’45; Ore. & Cal. ’51; Cal. ’52; So.Cal. 

’75; d. ’95. 

84. BLAND, Henry James, b. 1822; t. Balt. ’50; Cal. ’57; sy. ’77; eff.; ’78; ret. 

’80; eff. ’82 sy. ’83; eff. ’84; ret. ’85; d. ’05. 
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85. BLANPIED, Charles Wesley, b. Kan. 1885; t. S.W.Kan. ’07; Puget Sd. ’09; 

Cal. ’13; sy. ’20; wd.m. ’27. 

86. BLOOD, H. P., b. Maine 1825; t. E.Main ’55; Cal. ’72; d. ’74. 

87. BLUETT, James W., b. Penn. ; t. Cal. 1871; Colu. River ’82; d. ’91. 

88. BODLEY, Homer Simpson Jr., b. La. 1898; t. Cal. ’20; Calif. 39. 

89. BOLITHO, John W., t. Cal. 1871 certif. Meth. Prot.; disc. ’72. 

90. BOLLINGER, Gottleb H., t. Cincin. 1854; Cal. ’55; So.Cal. ’80; Cal.Ger. 

’90; d. T2. 

91. BOLSTER, Jeremiah C., t. Ore. 1894; Cal. '96; wd. '10; r’ad. Cal. & loc. ’ll. 

92. BONN, Frederick, t. N.Y. 1859; E.Ger. to Cal. ’67; Ore. ’80; Cal. ’87; Cal. 

Ger. ’90; d. ’16 (age 81). 

93. BONNER, Charles, t. Ill. 1828; Ind. ’32; loc. ’45; r’ad. Cal. ’54; loc. ’55. 

94. BOSE, August Z„ b. N.Y. 1882; t. Cal. '14; ret. ’21; Calif. ’39; d. ’54. 

95. BOVARD, Freeman Dailey, b. Ind. 1851; t. S.E.Ind. ’74; Cal. ’75; So.Cal. 

’75; Cal. ’85; G.C. 1900, ’04, ’08, '12, ’16; d. ’20. 

96. BOVARD, Marion McKinley, b. Ind. ; t. N. Ind. 1873; Cal. ’74; 

So.Cal. ’75; d. ’91 (age 44). 

97. BOVARD, William S., t. So.Cal 1887; Cal. ’88; Maine ’99. 

98. BOWERS, Stephen, t. Iowa, 1856; Ore. to Cal. ’73; So.Cal. ’75. 

99. BOWLING, Edwin J., t. So.Ill. 1905; Colo. ’08; Wyo. ’14; Colo. ’30; Cal. 

’30; Calif. ’39. 

100. BOWMAN, George Bryant, b. N.C. 1812; t. Mo. ’36; Iowa ’41; ret. ’58; 

Upper Iowa to Cal. ’66; sy. ’72; ret. ’87; d. ’88. 

101. BOYERS, Simon L. Jr., t. Cal. 1891; Gen.Ohio. ’92. 

102. BRADNER, Edward J., b. Mich. ; t. Mich. 1892; Cal. ’07; So.Cal. ’22; 

d. ’49 (age 81). 

103. BRATTSTROM, Oscar V., t. Cal. 1895; Sweden ’01. 

104. BRAUER, Herman C., Cal. cred. Evang. Assoc. 1890; Calif.Ger. '90; 

d. 1900 (age 60). 

105. BRETT, Arthur F„ b. New Found. 1894; Cal. cred. unit Ch. Canada ’28; 

Calif. ’39. 

106. BRICE, George Albert, b. Ire. 1870; t. Cal. ’13; d. ’28. 

107. BRIER, James Welch, b. Ohio 1814; t. Mich. ’41; disc. ’43; t. Iowa ’45; 

loc. 49; r ad. Cal. ’53; wd. ’59; (min.Wesleyan Meth. then Cong.); 
d. abt. ’98. 

108. BRIGGS, Arthur Hyslop, b. Cal. 1859; t. Cal. ’83; Colo. ’96; Cal. 1900; wd. 

’03; r’ad. Cal. ’15; d. ’34. 

109. BRIGGS, Herbert Fisk, t. Cal. 1890; wd. ’03. 

110. BRIGGS, G. W., North India to Cal. 1913; no.rec. after ’19. 

111. BRIGGS, Martin Clark, b. N.Y. 1823; t. Erie ’45; loc. ’49; r’ad. E. Maine 

’50; Ore. & Cal. ’50; Cal. ’42; G.C. ’52, 60; Cincin. ’70; Rock River ; 
Cal. ’75; ret. ’95; eff. ’96; d. ’02. 

112. BRINK, Manfred Orlando, b. Ill. 1862; t. Ore. ’90; Cal. ’01; d. 23. 

113. BRINK, Theodore F., t. So.Cal.; Cal. 1888; no rec. after ’88. 

114. BRISTOL, Irving Blair, b. N.Y. 1866; t. Genessee ’92; Cal. ’08; ret. ’38; 

Calif. ’39; d. ’56. 

115. BRISTOW, Edmund J., t. N.W.Iowa 1893; Cal. ’05; ret. ’15; sy. ’17; 

loc. ’21 (cred. return by Conf.). 

116. BROADDUS, James Lafayette, b. Ky. 1824; t. Cal. ’70; sy. ’78; d. ’86. 
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117. BROOKE, Herbert, b. Canada 1887; So.Cal. cred. M.E.Ch. of Canada ’24; 

Cal. ’34; Calif. ’39; d. ’53. 

118. BROOKS, James A., t. Cal. 1856; d. ’57. 

119. BRONSON, Eugene V., Puget Sd. to Cal. 1921; wd. ’25. 

120. BROWN, Alonzo, b. N.Y. 1849; t. N.W.Iowa ’87; Cal. ’05; ret. ’17; d. ’26. 

121. BROWN, Claude A., b. Ore. 1904; t. So.Cal. ’36; Cal. ’39; Calif. ’39. 

122. BROWN, Edwin Francis, b. Wis. 1866; t. Cal. ’91; sy. ’14; eff. ’17; d. ’30. 

123. BROWN, Lloyd Lancaster, t. Cal. 1921; disc. ’23; t. Cal. ’30; wd.m. ’36. 

124. BROWN, Verne Calvin, b. Iowa 1893; t. Cal. ’19; Calif. ’39, d. ’52. 

125. BRUECK, F. W. G. Herman, t. Cal. 1862; Cal.Ger. ’90; d. ’05 (age 82). 

126. BRUNER, Joseph Asbury, b. Vir. 1820; t. Ohio ’40; Cal. ’56; sy. ’75; eff. 

’76; ret. ’90, d. ’91. 

127. BRUNSWICK, John M„ b. Ger., 1890; t. Cal.Ger. ’18; Cal. ’27; Calif. ’39. 

128. BRYANT, Henry Doty, b. Penn. ; t. Cal. 1861; disc. ’63; t. Cal. ’67; 

ret. ’75; d. ’77. 

129. BRYANT, John W., b. Wis. 1842; t. Cal. ’67; ret. ’12; d. ’19. 

130. BRYANT, Ray W., t. Cal. 1920; disc. ’23. 

131. BRYANT, William S.; t. Cal. 1862; sy. ’71; eff. ’72; sy. ’75; wd.m. ’79; 

(creel, restored later). 

132. BUCHANAN, Philander Goodridge, b. N.Y. 1821; t. Mich. ’46; Ore. fc Cal. 

’52; Ore. ’52; Cal. ’55; Loc. ’59 (Presby Ch. 60); t. Cal. ’72 (later cred. 
Cong.Ch.); sy. ’77; eff. ’79; sy. ’83; ret. ’94; d. ’04. 

133. BUCK, Sylvester J., t. Puget Sd. 1898; Des Moines 1900; Cal. ’08; ret. 

’26; Calif. ’39; d. ’39. 

135. BUCKNER, Chester LeRoy, b. Nebr. 1899; t. Idaho ’21; Intermt. ’24; Colo. 

to Cal. ’30; Calif. ’39. 

136. BUCKNER, Harold Huse, Ore. to Cal. 1901; sy. '07; eff. ’08; Calif, ret. ’39. 

137. BUCKNER, Plartzell E., b. Iowa 1901; t. N.E.So. ’27; Cal. ’30; Calif. ’39. 

138. BUELL, Albert S., b. Nebr. 1875; t. Nebr. 1900; Mont. ’06; Nebr. ’07; 

Nebr. ’10; N.E. ’25; Cal. ’29; Calif. ’39; d. ’51. 

139. BULLOCK, John D„ t. Cal. 1859; Nev. ’64; loc. ’65. 

140. BUUS, John Spanjer, t. Cal. ’33; Calif. ’39. 

141. BURCHAM, George Avery, b. Cal. 1903; t. Rock River; Cal. ’30; Calif. ’39. 

142. BURCHAM, John Levi, b. Ill. 1872; t. Ill. ’99; Cal. 1900; sy. ’13; eff. ’17; 

sab. ’20; eff. ’21; ret. ’38; Calif. ’39; d. ’47. 

143. BURCHARD, John Luther, b. Del. 1824; t. St. Louis M.E.S. ’47; Pacific 

’59; Cal. cred. M.E.S. ’70; sy. ’88; eff. ’90; ret. ’01; d. ’02. 

144. BURCHETT, William, b. Eng. 1860; t. Cal. ’91; sy. ’05; eff. ’06; ret. ’22; 

Calif. ’39; d. ’51. 

145. BURDELL, Joseph, b. Sweden 1876; t, Puget Sd. ’03; Ore. ; Cal. ’36; 

Calif. ’39; d. ’53. 

146. BURLEY, Robertson, b. Cal. 1872; t. Cal. ’96; d. ’30. 

147. BURLINGAME, Joel Angell, b. Ohio 1832; t. Cal. ’67; d. ’68. 

148. BURNELL, Joel, b. N.Y. 1819; t. Cal. ’58; loc. ’67; d. ’92. 

149. BURNETT, Charles J„ Des Moines to Cal. 1909; N.W. Iowa, TO. 

150. BURNETT, Floyd O., t. 1926; Mo. to Cal. ’35; Calif. ’39. 

151. BURNS, James, t. Canadian Wesleyan 1853; M.E.Ch. cred.; Iowa to Cal. 

’73; sup. ’77; eff. ’78; wd. to go to Nova Scotia ’79. 

152. BURTON, James W., b. 1823; t. Rock River ’45; Wis. ’48; ex. ’48; 

t. Cal. ’56; cred. res. W.Wis. for Cal. ’59; d. ’64. 
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153. BURTON, Noah, b. Eng. ; t. Cal. 1859; sy. ’80; ret. ’81; d. ’82. 

154. BURTON, Walter B„ t. Mont. 1900; Cal. ’04; loc. ’07. 

155. BURWELL, Leslie Moulthrope, b. Cal. 1869; t. Col. 94; d. ’16. 

156. BUSHER, Fredric Hewes, b. Cal. 1903; t. Cal. '24; Calif. ’39. 

157. BUTCHER, Glenn W., b. W.Vir. 1881; t. W.Vir. ’12; Cal. ’21; d. ’35. 

158. BUXTON, John Wesley, b. Ohio 1836; t. N.Ohio ’58; Cal. ’84; sy. ’88; eff. 

’89; sy. ’93; eff. '94; ret. ’04; d. ’ll. 

159. BYRD, John William, b. Vir. 1888; Cal. cred. M.E.S. ’21; Calif. ’39; d. ’52. 

160. BYRN, Robert W„ t. Cal. 1905; wd.ch. ’09. 

161. CAIRNS, James G., N.H. to Cal. 1906; no further rec. 

162. CALDWELL, James McHenry, t. Phil. 1851; Ore. & Cal. ’52; Cal. ’52; 

wd. ’61 (Cong.Ch. & min.); d. ’97. 

163. CALFEE, David Walker, b. Ark. 1850; t. Mo. & Ark. ’68; Colo. ; 

Cal. ’87; ret. ’15; d. ’20. 

164. CALKINS, Charles Llewellyn, b. 1895; t. Wis. ’20; So.Cal. ’22; Cal. 

’28; Detroit ’33. 

165. CALKINS, Harvey Reeves, b. Ind. 1866; t. Rock River ’90; Colo. ’92; 

Rock River ’94; Lucknow ’21; Cal. ’37; ret. ’38; Calif. ’39; d. ’41. 

166. CAMPBELL, John M., b. Ire. 1829; t. Cal. 1863; So.Cal. ’75; d. ’14 

(age 85). 

167. CAMPBELL, Paul Scott, t. Cal. 1928; disc. ’32. 

168. CAMPBELL, Paul W., t. Cal. 1936; disc. ’39. 

169. CANOLL, Angelo, b. N.Y. 1832; t. Troy ’52; N.E. ; N.H. ; 

N.E.So. ; Providence ; Cal. ’90; d. ’95. 

170. CANTINE, Romaine S., b. N.Y. 1837; t. Rock River ’71; So.Cal. ’86; 

Cal. ’91; So.Cal. ’97; d. ’02. 

171. CARBERRY, R., t. Cal. 1863; Nev. ’64; disc. ’66. 

172. CARLANDER, S. L„ t. N.W.Swed. 1882; Austin ; Cal. ’88; N.E. ’90. 

173. CARLOS, C. R., N.Y.E. to Cal. 1912; no rec. after Conf. ’13, prob. 

transferred. 

174. CARPENTER, Joseph C., t. Wis. 1916; Rock River ’19; Cal. ’20; Calif. ’39. 

175. CARROLL, Lewis Crawford, t. Cal. 1916; Colu. River ’19. 

176. CARROLL, Samuel Johnson, b. N.J. 1841; t. N.E. ’71; Ark. ; Cal. 

’87; So.Cal. ’01; d. ’24. 

177. CARTER, George W., Lincoln to Cal. 1925; So.Cal. ’26. 

178. CARTER, Harold St. Clair, t. Cal. 1919; sy. ’23; Phil. ’24. 

179. CARTER, L. S., Ohio to Cal. 1907; Ohio ’09. 

180. CARTER, William J., t. S.W.Kan. 1902; Cal. ’13; St. John’s River ’17. 

181. CARVER, Wayne; b. N.Y. 1830; t. Oneida ’54; ; Nev. ; Cal. ’83; 

sy. ’90; d. ’91. 

182. CASE, Alfred John, t. Cal. 1897; Calif. ’39; d. ’51 (age 77). 

183. CASE, James LaDue, t. Cal. 1897; ret. ’ll; loc. ’20. 

184. CASE, Leander, t. Cal. 1860; disc. ’61; t. Cal. ’68; Nev. ’68. 

185. CASE, Westwood Wright, b. N.Y. 1833; t. Erie ’59; Wis. ’64; Cincin. ’75; 

E.Ohio ’78; Mich. ’85; Detroit ; Cal. ’87; ret. ’14; d. ’22. 

186. CATES, Andrew M., t. So.Hl. 1913 or ’14; Cal. ’14; disc. ’18. 

187. CATTERALL, Henry James, b. Eng. 1887; t. Colo. ’13; Cal. ’24; Calif. ’39; 

d. ’46. 

188. CAYTON, Thomas, t. Cal. 1857; wd. ’63; cred. res. ’66. 

189. CHANDLER, Alfred T., t. Cal. 1934; disc. ’37 (ord. in Cong, min.) 
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190. CAHNEY, Samuel J„ b. 1883; t. Idaho ’10; Pac. N.W. ’29; Cal. ’35; 

Calif. ’39. 

191. CHAPMAN, William N., t. Cal. 1862; d. ’63. 

192. CHASE, C. J„ t. N.H. 1880; So.Cal. ; Cal. ’97; Mo. ’03. 

193. CHASE, Don M„ b. Okla. 1903; t. Cal. ’25; Calif. '39. 

194. CHENEY, William A., t. Cal. 1868; disc. '69. 

195. CHISHOLM, John B., b. Scot. 1839; t. Cal. ’80; sy. ’98; d. ’01. 

196. CHILSON, Dow William, t. Cal. 1878; ret. ’10; Calif. ’39; d. ’48 (age 95). 

197. CHIVERS, Thomas, t. Cal. 1861; sy. ’76; loc. ’80. 

198. CHRISTENSEN, Nels August, b. Denmark 1886; t. So.Dak. ’ll; Ore. ’17; 

Cal. ’22; Calif. ’39; So.Cal. ’54; d. ’54. 

199. CHRISTOFFERSON, Ott., Cal. cred. Wesleyan Meth. of N.Z. 1890; 

W.N. & D. ’92. 

200. CHRYSLER, Nelson J„ b. Mich. 1854; t. W.Nebr. ’90; Nebr. 1900; Cal. 

’09; ret. ’18; Calif. ’39; d. ’41. 

201. CHURCHMAN, Henry S., t. Cal. 1863; disc. ’65; t. Cal. ’71; disc. ’72. 

202. CHYNOWITH, Joseph B., b. Eng. 1844; t. Wyo. ’75; Cal. ’85; sy. ’94; eff. 

’95; ret. ’10; eff. ’16; ret. ’20; d. ’25. 

203. CLARK, Aubrey H., b. 1882; t. Cal. ’14; Ore. ’19; Puget Sd. ; 

Cal. ’27; Calif. ’39. 

204. CLARK, C. Merle, t. N.Y.E. 1931; Cal. ’34; Calif. ’39. 

205. CLARK, Joel M., t. W.Kan. 1885; loc. ; r’ad. Cal. ’89; sy. ’91; loc. ’96. 

206. CLARK, Nelson B., b. Canada ; t. Canada 1858; ; r’ad. on t. 

Cal. ’63; d. ’64. 

207. CLARK, William, b. Scot. 1858; t. Niagara (Canada) ’80; Wis. cred. ’84; 

Cal. ’01; ret. ’22; Calif. ’39; d. ’41. 

208. CLARKE, Leonard C., t. Cal. 1857; disc. ’58. 

209. CLAYTON, Silvanus, t. Cal. 1866; disc. ’69. 

210. CLELAND, Gail, t. Cal. 1915; disc. ’25; (entered Cong, min.). 

211. CLEMENTS, Albert James, t. Iowa-Des Moines ’27; Colo. ’31; Iowa, 

Des Moines ’33; Cal. ’34; Calif. ’39. 

212. CLEVELAND, Josiah Judson, b. N.Y. 1821; t. Cal. ’54; ret. ’82; d. ’92. 

213. CLIFFORD, George, b. Ind. 1823; t. Upper Iowa ’53; G.C. ’64; Cal. ’66; 

G.C. ’84; ret. ’03; d. ’15. 

214. COFFMAN, Wilmer E., t. Wis. ; Cal. 1908; disc. ’10; t. Cal. ’12; 

disc. ’14. 

215. COLBURN, Marcus F., b. Mass. 1851; t. N.E.So. ’78; So.Cal. ’81; Cal. ’92; 

sy. 94; loc. ’95; r’ad. Okla. ’95; Cal. ’95; d. ’96. 

216. COLE, Isaac W., t. N.J. 1852; Cal. ’54; loc. ’56. 

217. COLE, Oliver Alvin, t. Cal. 1924; disc. ’25. 

218. COLEGROVE, Don O., t. Mich, 1903; Cal. ’08; G.C. ’24; wd. by surr. of 

min. office ’28. 

219. COLES, Henry, b. Eng. ; t. Cal. 1856; disc. ’57 (returned to Eng.). 

220. COLLINS, John L., t. Cal. 1918; disc. ’21. 

221. COLLINS, Quincy Johnson, b. N.Y. 1836; t. N.Y. ’59; Cal. ’72; sy. ’75; 

wd. ’84; (after in Cong, min.) 

222. COLLIVER, George Harrison; b. Cal. 1889; t. Cal. ’14; Calif. ’39; d. ’57. 

223. CONNER, Beecher Barnum; b. Kan. 1874; t. Cal. ’01; ret. ’35; eff. ’37; ret. 

’38; Calif. ’39; d. ’50. 

224. CONWAY, F. D., N.W.Iowa 1908; Des Moines ’15; Cal. ’17; So.Cal. ’25. 
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225. COOKSON, Thomas, t. E.Main 1854; Cal. 70; So.Cal. 75; d. 84 (age 74). 

226. COOL, Peter Y„ b. N.Y. 1830; t. Cal. ’54; sy. ’57; eff. ’59; loc. ’60; r’ad. 

Cal. ’61; sy ’64; eff. ’65; sy. ’67; eff. ’68; So.Cal. 75; d. ’82. 

227. COPELAND, Hugh, b. Ire. 1858; t. Cal. ’89; sy. ’08; ret. ’09; d. ’16. 

228. COPLIN, Alanson, t. Mich. 1857; Cal. ’66; ret. ’69; eff. 71; sy. 75; loc. 

’83. 

229. CORWIN, James, b. S.C. 1811; t. Ind. ’41; loc. '49; r’ad. Ore. & Cal. ’51; 

Cal. ’52; sy. 71; d. 76. 

230. CORWIN, William Spencer, b. Ind. 1821; t. Cal. 1860; ret. ’89; d. ’93. 

231. COSPER, William J., b. Ohio 1822; t. N.Ind. ’49; Ore. & Cal. ’52; Cal. 

’52; ex. ’53; t. Ore. ’63; cred. res. by Cal. ’64. 

232. COTTINGRAM, A. M„ Kan. on cred. 1926; Cal. ’27; N.Ind. ’38. 

233. COX, Ezelle C., b. Ill. 1904; t. Ill. ’35; Cal. ’38; Calif. ’39. 

234. COX, Henry, b. Eng. ; Wesleyan Conf. 1846; Mo. & Ark. to 

Cal. ’66; loc. ’82; r’ad. ’85; So.Cal. ’85; d. ’97 (age 78). 

235. COY, Charles Fremont, b. Ill. 1857; t. Cal. ’88; sy. ’01; ret. ’04; sy. ’10; eff. 

’ll; ret. ’12; d. ’14. 

236. COYLE, John, b. Eng. 1839; t. Newark ’63; Cal. 75; G.C. ’96; sy. ’99; eff. 

’01; sy. ’06; ret. ’09; d. ’26. 

237. COYNE, Robert J., b. Ire. ; t. Cal. 1904; So.Cal. ’10; d. ’44 (age 74). 

238. CRABB, William D„ t. Cal. 1879; sy. ’02; loc. ’03. 

239. CRAIG, Robert J., t. Cal. 1905; disc. ’10. 

240. CRARY, Benjamin Franklin, b. Ind. 1821; t. Ind. ’45; Minn. ’57; Mo. & 

Ark. ’65; Colo. 72; Cal. ’80; d. '95. 

241. CRAWFORD, Andrew Kerr, b. Canada 1830; t. N.Y.E. ’60; Cal. ’69; 

Ore. ’83; d. ’97. 

242. CRAWFORD, Ralph William, t. Cal. 1926; Calif. ’39. 

243. CROASMAN, James, b. Penn. 1822; t. Pittsburg Conf. Evang. Assoc. 

’48; Cal. cred. Evang. Assoc. ’87; sy. ’91; ret. ’04; d. ’13. 

244. CROOK, Isaac, b. Ohio 1838; t. Ohio ’59; ; Ky. to Cal. ’91; Nebr. ’93; 

Ohio ; G.C. ’96; 

245. CROSS, Moses Smith, t. Cal. 1890; sy. ’10; d. ’ll. 

246. CROWE, Stephen Edward Everett, b. Ill. 1856; t. Colu. River ’81; Idaho 

’83; loc. ’90; r’ad. Cal. ’91; ret. ’26; d. ’30. 

247. CROWTHER, James Edwin, b. Eng. 1887; t. Dak. ’02; Puget Sd. ’16; Phil. 

’21; Puget Sd. '23; Mo. ’29; Colo. ’32; Cal. ’36; Calif. '39; d. ’47. 

248. CROWTHER, Walter M„ Idaho to Cal. 1904; Okla. ’06. 

249. CRUMMEY, David Clifford, b. Cal. 1913; t. Cal. ’35; Calif. ’39. 

250. CUDDY, Thomas John Jr., b. Penn. 1908, t. Cal. ’38; Calif. ’39. 

251. CULBERTSON, Robert Bruce, b. Wis. 1893; t. Minn. ’10; N.Mont. ’14; 

Mont. ’24; Cal. ’28; d. ’29. 

252. CURNOW, William Thomas, b. Eng. 1867; t. Cal. ’92; d. 1900. 

253. CURRY, William Campbell, b. Penn. 1812; t. Cal. ’57; ret. ’88; d. ’91. 

254. CUSHMAN, Charles D„ t. Cal. 1857; ret. ’60; sy. ’64; loc. ’68. 

255. DABRITZ, Edward N., t. N.E. 1922; Netherlands India Conf. ’28; 

Sumatra Miss. Conf. ; Cal. ’32; Calif. ’39. 

256. DABRITZ, Leslie O., b. Ohio 1893; t. Ohio ’22; N.H. ’24; So.Cal. 

’26; Cal. ’32; Calif. ’39. 

257. DAHLGREN, John Ludwig, b. Sweden 1847; t. Minn. 73; Puget Sd. ’89; 

Cal. ’89; sy. ’04; eff. ’05; ret. ’06; d. ’25. 
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258. DALTON, Charles B., t. Kan. 1895; Idaho ’06; Cal. TO; So.Cal T4. 

259. DAMON, William Cutler, b. Ohio 1841; t. Cal. ’69; Holston Conf. 

*91; Cal. about ’93. but Cal. not advised of transfer; Cal. ’04; on roll; 
ret. ’ll; d. *12. 

260. DANIEL, John, b. Penn. 1807; t. Ind. *32; N.Ind. *44; G.C. *52; N.W. Ind. 

52; Cal. *52; ret. *57; eff. *58; ret. *59; elf. *64; sy. *70; ret. *71; d. *80. 

261. DANKS, J. J., t. Cal. 1908; disc. *09. 

262. DART, Thomas M., re’ad. Cal. *75 (cert. fr. Colo.); loc. *76. 

263. DAUGHERTY, Basil S., t. Cal. 1918; N.W.Nebr. *19. 

264. DAVIDSON, Eric A., t. N.W.Swed. 1886; Puget Sd. ; Cal. *92; 

Cen.Swed. *95. 

265. DAVIES, Alexander A., Ill. to Cal. 1873; disc. *74. 

266. DAVIS, Benjamin F., t. Ill. 1906; Cal. *08; Colo. *15. 

267. DAVIS, David Sprague, b. Penn. 1849; t. Cen.Tenn. *79; S.Kan. ; 

Puget Sd. ; Cal. *03; ret. *14; d. *18. 

268. DAWSON, Frank Straughn, b. Ind. 1889; t. N.W.Ind.; Cal. *21; d. *24. 

269. DAY, John E., Kan. to Cal. 1875; sy. *79; ex. *82. 

270. DEAL, David, b. Penn. 1820; t. Ind. *49; Ore. 8c Cal. *52; Cal. *52; sy. *67; 

Wis. *68; Cal. *70; d. *85. 

271. DEAL, William Grove, b. Penn. 1814; t. Cal. *57; loc. *64; d. *92. 

272. DEARBORN, Edward P. F., Colo, to Cal. 1901; sy. *01; loc. C. *05. 

273. DELMARTER, Frank A., t. Cal. 1925; disc. *26. 

274. DE LA MATER, John, Colo, to Cal. to Colo. 1885 (convenience). 

275. DENNETT, Edward Power, b. Iowa 1863; t. Cal. *86; G.C. 1900, *08, *16, 

*24, *28, *32; ret. *33; Calif. *39; d. *47. 

276. DENNETT, Wesley, b. Mass. 1828; t. Ohio *51; Cincin. *53; Iowa *56; 

Cal. *70; G.C. *76; ret. *05; d. *09. 

277. DERBY, George, b. N.Y. 1863; t. W.Wis. *88; Cal. *05; ret. *17; d. *22. 

278. DICKINSON, John, t. Cal. 1857; disc. *58; t. Cal. *60; sy. *65; loc. *66. 

279. DIEHL, Israel S., t. Cal. 1854; disc. *57. 

280. DIERICING, Charles, b. Ger. 1819; t. Ohio *49; S.E.Ind. *50; Cal. *56; d. 

*66 or *67. 

281. DI GIANTOMASSO, Ettore Dante, b. Italy 1895; t. N.E. *26; Cal. *29; 

Calif. *39. 

282. DILLE, Elbert Riley, b. Ill. 1848; t. N.W.Ind. *70; Cal. *73; G.C. *88, 1900, 

*04, *08; ret. *20; d. *33. 

283. DINSMORE, Edward F., t. Cal. 1877; disc. *78. 

284. DODGE, Edward Everett, b. Tenn. 1845; t. Cal. *72; ret. *04; d. *08. 

285. DOMINGUEZ, S. J., t. Cal. 1924; disc. *26. 

286. DONALDSON, Fay, t. Cal. 1898; sy. *19; wd. *20. 

287. DONOVAN, B. F., t. N.Dak. 1905; N.Minn. *13; Dak. *18; Cal. *24; sy. *34; 

loc. *35; par. 188.3. 

288. DORAN, Hubert F., b. Eng. 1885; t. Maine *15; N.J. *18; Cal. 23; Calif. 

*39. 

289. DORSETT, MELVIN C., t. S.W.ICan. 1919; Cal. *32; wd. *36 (to enter 

Cong, min.). 

290. DREW, William P., Ore. to Cal. 1902; Ore. *03. 

291. DRIVER, S. M., t. Ore. 1879; Idaho ; Cal. *92; ex. *94. 

292. DRYDEN, David A., b. Ohio 1824; t. Ohio *48; Ore. & Cal. *51; Cal. *52; 

loc. *75; (joined New Jerusalem Ch. later). 
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293. DUNCAN, A. C., b. Scot. 1842; Cal. cred. Cong. Ch. ’85; sy. ’05; d. ’06. 

294. DUNCAN, J. O., Ky cred. Evang. Eng. Luther. 1906; Cal. ’07; wd. ’20. 

295. DUNCAN, William P. S., Balt, loc.; r’acl. Cal. 1884; ret. ’95; wd. '96. 

296. DUNN, Thomas Skillman; b. Ohio 1831; t. Cincin. '54; Cal. ’60; Nev. 

’64; Cal. ’66; sy. ’87; d. ’89. 

297. EAICER, Robert C. Idaho to Cal. '39; Calif. '39. 

298. EASTERBROOK, Clement Hudson, b. New Found. 1872; t. N.Dak. 

1900; Cal. ’07; d. ’17. 

299. EASTMAN, Charles R., b. Canada ; Cal. cred. Bapt. Ch. 1928; ret. 

*31; d. '31. 

300. EDGAR, John Wesley, b. Penn. 1858; t. N.W.ICan. ’86; Idaho '98; Cal. 

’01; sy. ’14; d. ’17. 

301. EDGELL, Benjamin E., t. Pittsburg 1868; Cal. ’76; sy. 77; E. Ohio 78; 

Pittsburg ’88. 

302. EDGELL, John Walter, b. Eng. 1863; t. Cal. ’18; ret. ’25; d. ’28 (at one 

time Adjutant in Salvation Army). 

303. EDSON, Hilan Ozias, b. Ver. 1852; Cal. cred. Christ.Ch. ’97; ret. ’13; d. 

’28. 

304. EDWARDS, Dorman D., Ch. of Nazarene; Presby.Ch.; Cal. cred. Presb. 

1925; Ore. ’29. 

305. ELKINS, John Courtland, b. Cal. 1877; t. So.Cal. ’01; Cal. ’08; sy. ’ll; wd. 

’13; (entered M.E.S.); (Cal. ’35 recg. as L.E. on cred. fr. M.E.S.) 

306. ELLIOTT, S.O., N.Ohio 1887; Cal. ’96; wd. ’03. 

307. ELLIOTT, Stephen C., b. N.Y. 1825; t. E.Maine ’55; Cal. 73; ret. ’90; 

d. ’07. 

308. ELLIS, Charles W. B., b. Eng. 1868; t. N.Minn. 1900; Cal. ’17; ret. ’31; 

d. ’37. 

309. ELLISON, William H., t. Cal. 1905; wd. ’15. 

310. ELLSWORTH, Z. B., t. Cal. 1859; disc. ’60. 

311. ELTZHOLTZ, Carl F., t. W.Wis. 1867; N. & D. ; Cal. ’88; N.W. N. & 

D. ’90. (There were no Northwest Norwegian & Danish Conf. There 
was a Mission not a Mission Conference). 

312. ERICKSON, Harold Edlund, t. Cal. ’39; Calif. ’39. 

313. EVANS, William Copeland, b. Ohio 1863; t. E.Ohio ’91; Mexico ’94; Cal. 

’97, Kan. ’05; Cal. ’06; G.C. ’08; d. ’15. 

314. EWAN, James Douglas, t. So.Cal. ’26; Cal. ’28; So.Cal. ’28; Cal. ’37; 

Calif. ’39. 

315. EWING, Carr M., b. Iowa 1840; t. Nev. 70; Cal. ’84; ret. ’07; d. ’09. 

316. FAGEN, Lester P., Colo, to Cal. 1924; Colo. ’26. 

317. FAIRFIELD, Samuel, t. Cal. 1858; disc. ’59 (went to Atlantic States). 

318. FANNING, C. H., N.Y. to Cal. 1920 (in 1st. yr.) ; disc. ’25. 

319. FARLEY, Fred L., b. Mich. 1884; t. N.W.Kan. ’13; Cal. ’19; Calif. ’39. 

320. FARLEY, Roswell Earl, So.Cal. to Cal. 1934; Kan. ’39. 

321. FARNHAM, Moses P., t. Cal. 1869; disc. 71. 

322. FARR, Frank C., b. Mich. 1869; t. N.W. Iowa 1900; Cal. ’12; ret. ’35; 

Calif. ’39; d. ’53. 

323. FARR, Joyce Wesley, b. Ariz. 1905; t. Cal. ’31; Calif. ’39. 

324. FARR, Kenneth Colburn, t. Cal. ’39; Calif. ’39. 

325. FARRELL, Andrew, N.W.Swed. to Cal. 1883; Ore. ’83. 

326. FELLERS, Lorenzo, b. Ohio 1848; t. Cal. ’82; ret. ’04; d. ’20. 
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327. FILBIN, Thomas, b. Mass. ; t. Cal. 1883; sy. ’10; ret. '15; d. '32 (age 

75). 

328. FISH, Isaac Benjamin, b. Ohio 1824; t. Ohio '48; Ore. 8c Cal. '51; Cal. 

'52; sy. '64; eff. '65; sy. '74; eff. '75; ret. '80; d. '84. 

329. FISHER, Albert N., t. E.Genesee 1861; Cal. '64; Nev. '64; G.C. '68; 

Genesee ; Cal. '90; Ore. '01. 

330. FISHER, Elliot Lee, b. Cal. 1903; t. Cal. '29; Calif. '39. 

331. FISHER, F. V., So.Cal. to Cal. 1896; So.Cal. '97. 

332. FISHER, John S., b. N.Y. 1832; t. Cal. '76; ret. '94; d. '97. 

333. FLEGAL, Frank Porter, b. Penn. 1874; t. Cal. '06; Calif. '39; d. '53. 

334. FLEMING, Don S., t. Okla. '25; Cal. '38; Calif. '39. 

335. FLEMING, Burton H., t. Cal. 1902; Mich. '05. 

336. FLEMMING, E. M. H., t. Ind. 1850; Des Moines ; Cal. '70; Des 

Moines 71. 

337. FLYNN, Clarence Edwin, b. Ind. 1886; t. Ind. '07; Cal. '29; Troy '31. 

338. FOLLETTE, Justin Percivall, b. Ill. 1895; Newark '21; N.J. '21; Cen. 

China '22; Cal. '31; Calif. '39. 

339. FORD, Clifford S., b. Tenn. 1910; t. So. Cal. '38; Cal. '39; Calif. '39. 

340. FORD, S. L., So.Ill, to Cal. 1911; So.Ill. '11. 

341. FORMAN, L. G., t. Mich. 1917; W.Ohio '20; Cal. '27; sy. '29; eff. '30; 

S.W.Kan. '31. 

342. FOSTER, H. E., t. Cal. 1855; disc. '56 (for years with Calif. Bible Soc.); 

d. '86. 

343. FRAMBES, Oliver S., t. Cal. 1870; So.Cal. 76; d. '06 (age 75). 

344. FRANZ, Julius, t. S.W.Ger. 1868; Cal. 74; S.W.Ger. 77. 

345. FRANZ, Kruth, t. S.W.Ger. 1872; Cal. 74; S.W.Ger. 77. 

346. FRARY, N. W., t. Cal. 1904; disc. '06. 

347. FROST, Henry Hoag, b. N.Y. 1874; t. Cen.Ill. '08; Rock River '14; 

N.Dak. '16; N.Minn. '20; Cal. '24; G.C. '32; Calif. '39, d. 41. 

348. FULMER, L. Roy, t. Cal. 1900; sy. '19; loc. '22. 

349. GAFNEY, William, t. Cal. 1855; ret. '83; d. '85 (age 71). 

350. GALE, Francis Claire, b. Cal. 1880; t. Cal. '05; Cen.China '09. 

351. GALE, Sylvanus Gale, b. N.Y. 1838; t. N.Y. 1860; Minn. '66; Cal. '86; 

ret. '05; d. '15. 

352. GALLAHER, Homer, b. Ore. 1872; Cal. cred. Un. Breth. 1919; ret. '25; 

d. '26. 

353. GAMBILL, Thomas J., t. Puget Sd. 1903; N.E. '10; Puget Sd. '17; 

Pac. N.W. ; Cal. '29; sy. '36; eff. '37; Calif. '39. 

354. GARDNER, Charles H., Cen.N.Y. to Cal. 1885; Cen. N.Y. '85. 

355. GARDNER, John Endicott, t. British Columbia 1890; Mexico ; 

Cal. '01; sy. '08; loc. '11. 

356. GARVER, C. R., Colo, to Cal. '20; So.Cal. '26. 

357. GEISINGER, J. A., Cincin. to Cal. 1908; Ore. '10. 

358. GEORGE, David E., t. Cal. 78; Colu. River 78. 

359. GEORGE, Thomas C., b. Ohio 1840; t. Iowa '69; Cal. 70; d. '95. 

360. GIBBONS, Alexander Severus, b. Vir. 1822; t. Balt. '49; Ore. 8c Cal. '52; 

Cal. '52; loc. '60; r'ad. Ohio '64 or '65; Cal. 72; ret. '04; cl. '12. 

361. GIBBS, Norman E., b. 1866; t. Mich. ’87; Cal. '02; ret. '34; Calif. '39, 

d. '54. 
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362. GIBSON, Hugh, b. Penn. 1812; t. Pittsburg ’39; disc. ’40; t. Iowa ’44; 

Cal. ’67; ret. ’72; d. ’73. 

363. GIBSON, Otis, b. N.Y. 1826; t. N.J. ’54; Black River ; Cal. ’68; sy. 

’85; d. ’89. 

364. GILBERT, Albert Burton, b. Canada ; t. N.W.Iowa. 1897; Cal. ’10; 

Calif. ’39; d. ’52. 

365. GILLETTE, Fred (or Frank) R., t. Cal. 1904; Puget Sd. ’06. 

366. GILLETTE, John Cookson, b. Eng. 1855; t. Erie ’05; Cal. ’07; ret. ’28; 

d. ’37. 

367. GOBER, William Roland, b. Ga. 1824; t. Miss. 1844; M.E.S. ’46; Pacific 

; Cal. on cred. M.E.S. ’72; G.C. ’92; ret. ’97; eff. ’98; ret. ’04; d. ’08. 

368. GOODENOUGH, Charles Lee, t. Cal. 1928; disc. ’34. 

369. GOODWIN, William R., b. Ind. 1832; S.E.Ind. ’57; Rock River. ; 

Cal. ’95; So.Cal. ’96; d. '06. 

370. GORDON, George F., t. Cal. 1925; Ore. ’29. 

371. GORDON, William, b. Ire. ; t. Cal. 1866; loc. ’74 (Ent.Cong.Min.). 

372. GOSLING, George W., t. Cal. 1863; disc. ’64 (went east to study. Ent. 

Conf. there). 

373. GOUGH, Matthew J., b. Eng. ; t. Pac. M.E.S. 1880; Cal. ’98, cred. 

M.E.S.; ret. ’09; d.' ’23. 

374. GOULDER, Charles N., t. Memphis M.E.S. 1885; Pac. M.E.S.; Cal. cred. 

M.E.S. ’1900; Puget Sd. ’04. 

375. GOOZEE, Allen R„ ; Cal. cred. Cong.Ch. 1927; Calif. ’39. 

376. GRAGG, Ira T., Mo. to Cal. 1927; loc. ’28. 

377. GRANT, A. Raymond, b. Wis. 1897; t. Upper Iowa ’21; N.Minn. ’33; 

Cal. ’37; Calif. ’39. 

378. GRANT, Murduck, t. Cal. 1874; no rec. after this year. 

379. GRANT, Weldon P„ b. Penn. 1860; t. Cal. ’89; ret. ’31; Calif. ’39; d. ’44. 

380. GRAY, K. Fillmore, b. Cal. 1913; t. Cal. ’34; Calif. ’39. 

381. GRAY, William Cushman, b. Vt. 1846; t. Cal. ’68; Nev. ’68; Colu. River 

’83; Cal. ’94; ret. ’03; d. ’13. 

382. GREEN, Jesse; b. Tenn. 1809; t. Alabama ’58 M.E.S.;Ark. & Mo. ’55; 

Cal. ’61; sy. ’77; ret. ’87; d. ’94. 

383. GREEN, John B„ b. Ind. S.E.Ind. to Cal. 1875; So.Cal. ’75; d. ’28 (age 78). 

384. GREEN, Otis H., So.N.E. to Cal. 1920; wd. ’24. 

385. GREEN, Robert Gordon, b. Canada 1868; t. N.Minn. ’04; Cal. ’18; ret. 

’34; Calif. ’39; d. ’54. 

386. GREENFIELD, George H„ Colo, to Cal. 1899; wd. ’02. 

387. GREGORY, Hiram L., b. Ill. 1838; t. Cal. ’82; (cred. Evang. Luther); 

ret. ’ll; d. ’17. 

388. GRIFFIN, Robert M„ t. Cal. 1930; disc. ’35. 

389. GRIGG, Ernest, b. Eng. ; t. Cal. 1899; sy. ’14; ret. ’17; Calif. ’39; d. ’52. 

390. GRIMSHAW, T. Harold, b. Eng. 1885; t. E.Maine ’16; Des Moines ’21; 

Cal. ’24; sy. ’34; eff. ’38; Calif. ’39. 

391. GROVE, Philetus, t. Cal. 1858; d. ’69 (age 42). 

392. GUARD, Thomas, b. Ire. ; Irish Wesleyan 1851; ; Balt, to Cal. 

’75; Balt. ’80; d. ’82. 

393. GUHL, Mathias, Cal. 1868 cred. Evang. Assoc.; wd. ’71 re-entered Evang. 

Assoc. 
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394. GUNDERSON, Otto, t. Cen.Ill. 1866; N. W.Swed. to Cal. ’85; sd. ’87; 

loc. ’88. 

395. GUTH, William W., t. N.E. 1900; Cal. ’08; Balt. T4. 

396. GUSTAFSON, Andrew J., b. Sweden 1845; t. Sweden ’73; Austin ’86; 

Colo. ’91; Cal. ’95; sy. ’04; ret. ’06; d. T9. 

397. HACKMAN, Morris R., Ore. to Cal. 1895; Minn. ’88. 

398. HALE, Ira P., b. Penn. ; t. Cal. 1859; disc. ’60; d. 1890. 

399. HALL, Henry Hamline, b. Ohio ; t. Mich. 1866; so.Cal. to Cal. '85; 

’89 Chap. U.S.A.; ret. T8; d. ’22. 

400. HALLEN, Albert, t. N.E. 1882; loc. Ohio ’97; r'ad. Cal. ’03; W.Swed. ’08. 

401. HALTERMAN, Charles L., b. Ill. 1875; t. St. Louis ’03; Colo. TO; S.Kan. 

’ll; Cal. T2; d. T2 (did not reach Calif.) 

402. HAMILTON, Hugh Kenneth, b. Ohio 1880; t. Cal. ’07; G.C. ’36; 

Calif. ’39. 

403. HAMILTON, Philip Parker, b. Ohio 1839; t. Mo. ’68; Ohio ’70; Cal. 

’87; sy. ’88; ret. ’92; d. ’ll. 

404. HAMILTON, Samuel Luman, t. Cen.Ill. 1860; Cal. ’66; Mich. ’70; d. ’02. 

405. HAMMOND, John Dempster, t. Genesee ’66; Wis. ’67; Nev. ’68; Cal. 

’84; sy. ’84; eff. ’85; G.C. ’92, 1900; sup. ’03; eff. ’04; ret. ’ll; d. ’20. 

406. HAMMOND, Joseph, Cal. cred. Wesleyan of Canada 1870; sy. ’73; loc. ’76. 

407. HAMMOND, Richard M., Canada Wesleyan 1850; r’ad. Cal. on cred. ’69; 

loc. ’72. 

408. HAMPTON, William Henry, t. W.Kan. 1905; Ore. TO; Cal. T7; sy. ’27; 

ret. ’35; Calif. ’39; d. ’42 (age 54). 

409. HANCOCK, Lemuel M., b. Tenn. 1823; t. N.Ind. ’44; loc. ’50; r’ad. 

Ind. ’52; Kan. ’68; S.Kan. to Cal. ’75; d. '83. 

410. HANSON, Andrew Jackson, b. Iowa 1850; t. Cal. '74; Puget Sd. ’84; 

Cal. ’97; ret. ’23; Calif. ’39; d. ’47. 

411. HARCOURT, Richard, t. N.H. 1864; Newark to Cal. ’87; Balt. ’90. 

412. HARFORD, Robert Lyman, b. Ohio 1837; t. Kan. ’60; G.C. ’72; Cal. ’75; 

d. ’83. 

413. HARRIOTT, William C., b. 1874; t. Okla. ’99; Cal. ’09; ret. ’31; Calif. 

’39; d. '45. 

414. HARRIS, Jared J„ t. Cal. 1877; ex. ’82. 

415. HARRIS, Lawton D., t. Cal. 1921; disc. '22. 

416. HARRIS, Merriman Colbert, b. Ohio 1846; t. Pittsburg, ’69; Japan 

Conf. ’85; Cal. ’86; G.C. ’04; elec. Miss. Bishop ’04; d. ’21. 

417. HARRISON, T. Cyrus, b. 1872; t. St. Louis 1904; So. Cal. T2; sy. ’25; 

eff. ’27; Cal. ’32; ret. ’38; Calif. ’39. 

418. HART, Frederick W„ t. N.Min. 1886; Idaho to Cal. ’05; Ind. '08. 

419. HARTSOUGH, John B„ b. Mich. 1811; t. Cal. ’59; disc. ’60; d. ’98. 

420. HARTWELL, Henry H„ t. N.H. 1841; Cal. ’64; Nev. ’66; loc. ’67. 

421. HASKINS, David H„ t. Cal. 1868; disc. 70. 

422. HASSE, A. F„ Rock River to Cal. 1912; So.Cal. ’21. 

423. HASWELL, Charles Salem, b. Ver. 1815; t. Cal. 76; d. ’93. 

424. HAWLEY, J. W„ S. Kan. to Cal. 1875; So.Cal. 75. 

425. HAYES, Doremus A., t. Cal. 1887; Rock River. ’05. 

426. HAYNES, Philip L., t. Cal. 1860; sy. 75; ret. 76; d. 77 (age 48 yrs). 

427. HAZEN, Edward A., b. N.Y. 1824; t. N.Ind. ’48; N.W.Ind. ’52; Cal. ’52; 

sy. 74; eff. 75; ret, ’85; d. ’95. 
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428. HAZLETT, Albert L„ N.W.Kan. to Cal. 1899; Colo. ’01. 

429. HAZZARD, Augustus C., b. Mich. 1825; Mich, to Cal. ’65; sy. ’81; ret. 

’88; So.Cal. ’90; d. ’04. 

430. HEACOCK, Henry Bell, b. Ohio 1838; t. W.Iowa (Des Moines) ’61; 

Cal. ’68; G.C. ’80; d. ’15. 

431. HEATH, George W., t. Cal. 1858; disc. ’60. 

432. HEATH, Nathaniel P., t. 1837; Rock River to Cal. '53; Rock River ’57. 

433. HEDLEY, George Percy, b. China 1899; t. So.Cal. ’20; Cal. ’26; Calif. ’39. 

434. HENDERSON, J. Ezra, Minn, to Cal. 1894; sy. ’98; loc. ’99. 

435. HENDON, Asbury P., t. Cal. 1865; sy. ’71; eff. ’72; sy. ’75; loc. ’81; cred. 

filed with Cal. ’87. 

436. HENNING, George W., t. Cal. 1863; loc. ’66; r’ad. Cal. ’69; loc. ’71; 

(after a few years r’ad in Ill. and worked for several years, sight failed 
and superannuated, and came to Calif. Withdrew from M.E. Ch. and 
took work in Cong. Ch.). 

437. HENRY, George A., t. N.H. 1900; Cal. ’06; So.Cal. ’08. 

438. HERD, Archie M., Pac. N.W. to Cal. 1929; loc. ’31. 

439. HERTEL, Charles Augustus E., t. N.Y. 1850; Cal. ’58; Sy. ’80; eff. ’2; wd. 

ch. ’84; cred. res. Cal. '95 as local elder. 

440. HESS, Eli Risser; t. Cal. 1918; disc. ’21. 

441. HESS, Christopher Robert, t. Upper Iowa '24; Cal. ’29; Calif. ’39. 

442. HESTER, J. P. C., St. John’s River to Cal. 1907 (stud, of 1st yr.); Colo. 

’08. 

443. HESTER, Oliver Morton, t. Cal. 1892; wd. ’73 (entered Cong.min.) 

444. HEWETT, J. B. H., t. Cal. 1872; wd. '73 (entered Cong.min.) 

445. HICKEY, George S., Mich, to Cal. 1874; So.Cal. ’75. 

446. HIDEN, Gustaf A., Detroit to Cal. 1908; So.Cal. ’08. 

447. HIGBIE, Alfred, b. N.Y. 1814; t. Cal. ’55; ret. ’59; So.Cal. ret. ’76; Cal. 

ret. ’86; d. ’01. 

448. HILL, Everett Merrill, t. Cal. 1892; Idaho ’05; Puget Sd. ; Cal. ’29; 

Pac. N.W. ’29. 

449. HILL, John Barnett, b. N.J. 1828; t. N.J. ’50; Ore. & Cal. ’52; Cal. ’52; 

G.C. ’68; d. '86. 

450. HILLBERG, John J., t. N.Minn. 1903; Detroit ’03; Cal. ’08; sy. ’35; ret. 

’37; Calif. ’39. 

451. HINDSON, Francis Joseph, b. Canada 1853; t. Cal. ’94; d. ’05. 

452. HINES, Joseph W., t. Genesee 1846; Ore. to Cal. ’59; sy. ’71; eff. ’74; 

loc. ’75. 

453. HINCKLEY, Charles N„ t. Cal. 1856; loc. ’63. 

454. HINKLE, George B„ b. Md. 1828; t. Cal. ’60; Nev. ’64; Cal. ’84; sy. ’93; 

ret. ’97; d. T3. 

455. HINMAN, Justus M„ b. N.Y. 1813; t. Rock River ’45; loc. ’52; r’ad. Cal. 

’58; sy. ’65; eff. ’66; sy. ’67; eff. ’69; sy. ’77; ret. ’78; d. ’96. 

456. HINMAN, LeRoy B„ t. Cal. 1871; loc. ’75. 

457. HIRST, A. C„ t. Ohio 1870; Cincin. to Cal. ’87; Rock River ’95. 

458. HIRST, Samuel; t. Cal. 1889; sy. ’94; loc. ’96. 

459. HITCHCOK, A. F., t. Cal. 1864; Nev. ’64. 

460. HOBART, Randall, b. Vt. 1800; t. Cal. 1857; ret. ’61; d. ’70. (oldest man 

ever admitted to Cal. A local elder and retired business man.) 

461. HOCKING, Richard, t. N.Dak. 1888; Cal. ’07; not in rec. after TO. 
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462. HOCKING, Samuel John, b. Eng., t. Mont. 1889; Cal. ’09; ret. ’29; 

Calif. ’39; d. ’41. 

463. HODGSON, F. D., t. Phil. 1857; loc. Ore.; r’ad. Cal. ’62; E.Genesee ’70. 

464. HOFFPAUIR, Nelson J., t. La. M.E.S. 1900; So.Cal. cred. M.E.S. ’ll; 

Cal. ’12; So.Cal. ’21. 

465. HOLBROOK, Aquila, b. Ohio 1836; t. Ky. ’60; loc. ’63; r’ad. N. Ohio 

’63; Cal. ’75; ret. ’07; d. ’15. 

466. HOLLMAN, Frank H„ b. Mo. ; Cal.Ger. to Cal. 1927; So.Cal. ret. ’28; 

d. ’40 (age 78). 

467. HOLMES, C. A., Pittsburg to Cal. 1883; Pittsburg ’84. 

468. HOLMES, George S., t. Pittsburg ’83; Cal. ’83; Pittsburg ’85. 

469. HOLMES, James F., t. Cal. 1877; disc. 78; t. Cal. ’80; wd. ’85 (ent. 

P.E. Min.) 

470. HOPKINS, Thomas C„ b. N.Y. 1842, t. Gal. 1872; sy. ’80; elf. ’81; sy. ’88; 

eff. ’89; sy. ’02; cl. ’03. 

471. HORNADAY, W. H. D., b. Ohio; t. W.Nebr. 1892; Des Moines to Cal. 

’12; So.Cal. ’32; d. ’44 (age 76). 

472. HOSKINS, Emanuel, t. Cal. 1871; disc. 74. 

473. HOTLE, Owen E., Pittsburgh to Cal. 1901; loc. ’05. 

474. HOUGH, Aschel Morgan, b. N.Y. 1830; Cal. by transfer 1869; So. Cal. 

75; G.C. ’80, 1900; d. 1900. 

475. HOUGH, George A., b. Mich. 1866; t. So.Cal. ’99; Cal. ’04; sy. ’ll; d. ’12. 

476. HOUSER, Otto H„ t. N.E. Ohio 1911; Phil. Island ’19; Troy ’25; Cal. 

’31; Colo. ’36. 

477. HOUTS, T. F„ Kan. to Cal. 1875; So.Cal. 75. 

478. HOWARD, Walter Cyrus, b. Mass. 1852; t. Kan. 78; Rock River ’84; 

sy. ’97; Cal. '99; ret. ’17; d. ’30. 

479. HOYT, Arthur Elisha; b. Maine 1877; t. E.Maine ’16; Cal. ’22; d. ’26. 

480. HOYT, Henry Augustus, t. Cal. 1917; wd.m. ’26. 

481. HUBBARD, John King, t. Austin 1906; Porto Rico Miss. ’06; Okla. '12; 

Porto Rico Miss. ’15; Cal. ’22; loc. ’35 par. 188.3. 

482. HUDDLESTON, Francis Charles, t. Cal. ’39; Calif. ’39. 

483. HUESTIS, Aristides Joel, b. N.H. 1806; t. Cal. '60; disc. ’61. 

484. HUFFAKER, Eb„ t. Cal. 1897 (1 yr. credit for M.E.S.); wd. ’99. 

485. HUGHES, William H., t. Cal. 1877; disc. 79. 

486. HUGHSON, Oliver G„ t. Cal. 1892; sy. ’96; loc. ’99. 

487. HULBURT, William, b. N.Y. 1816; t. Ind. ’37; disc. ’38; t. Rock River 

’43; Iowa ’44; Ore. 8c Cal. ’52; Cal. ’52; Upper Iowa ’56; Cal. ’57; loc. 
’60; r’ad. Cal. ’61; sy. ’80; ret. ’87; d. ’96. 

488. HUNT, C. A., N.Ind. to Cal. 1912; no further rec. 

489. HUNT, Henry W., b. N.C. 1801; t. Ky. ’23; loc. ’28; r’ad. Cal. ’59; ret. 

’60; eff. ’61; ret. 73; d. 74. 

490. HUNT, Victor M„ t. Cal. 1927; disc. '31. 

491. HUNTER, Hamilton D„ t. W.N.Y. 1872; Cal. 74; wd. 78 (ent. Cong. 

Min. in Canada). 

492. HUNTER, James, b. Vir. 1823; t. Balt. ’48; Ore. Sc Cal. ’52; Cal. ’52; sy. 

’57; eff. ’58; ret. ’60; sy. ’66; ret. ’67; d. ’68. 

493. HURLBUT, Ward W„ N.W. Kan. to Cal. 1907; sy. ’10; N.W. Kan. ’ll. 

494. HUTSINPILLER, Simeon D., t. Ohio 1877; Erie to Cal. ’99; N.Minn. ’01; 

Cal. ’04; ret. ’17; eff. ’18; ret. ’20; wd. '22. 
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495. INCH, William, b. Eng.; t. Cal. 1869; d. 71. 

496. INGHAM, Lathan, t. Iowa 1886; Nebr. ’88; Iowa ’94; Cal. ’18; ret. ’26; d. 

’37. 

497. IRONS, Charles Eugene, b. Ill. 1864; t. Cal. ’95; G. C. ’12, 24; ret. ’34; 

d. ’35. 

498. ISACKSEN, F. R„ Pac. N.W. to Cal. ’37; Mont. St. ’39. 

499. IZER, George W., Ore. to Cal. 1884; Pittsburg ’90. 

500. JACOBS, William, t. Cal. 1860; disc. ’61. 

501. JACKA, Elias, t. Cal. 1875; loc. ’83 (soon became a Presby. min.) 

502. JACKSON, Hugh Stoner, t. Des Moines 1907; Cal. ’09; not in recs. after 

’13. 

503. JACKSON, John Marion, t. Kan. 1898; Minn, to Cal. ’10; N.Mex. ’17. 

504. JACKSON, Virgil Wesley, t. Cal. 1934; Calif. ’39. 

505. JACOBSON, John, N.W.N. to Cal. 1884; Ore. ’87. 

506. JAGGERS, Abram, t. Cal. 1902; not in recs. after ’07. 

507. JAISER, Gottlob, t. W.Ger. 1885; Cal. ’90; Cal.Ger. ’90. 

508. JAMES, John, t. Mo. 1845; M.E.S.; loc. ’60; Cal. on cred. ’60; ret. ’63; 

sy. ’64; Ore. ’65. 

509. JARBOE, John R., t. Cal. 1856; disc. ’57. 

510. JEFFERS, Delphus L„ t. Cal. 1905; Ill. ’ll. 

511. JEFFERY, James, b. Eng. 1852; t. Cal. ’90; ret. ’01; d. ’02. 

512. JENNESS, Charles K„ t. Cal. 1895; So.Cal. ’98; Cal. ’99; W.Vir. ’06. 

513. JENNESS, James Freeman, Balt, to Cal. (in 2nd yr.) 1895; Balt. ’97; 

So.Am. to Cal. ’01; S.Kan. ’06. 

514. JENNINGS, George, b. Penn. 1814; t. Phil. '35; Iowa ’54; loc.; r’ad. Nev. 

73 or 74; Cal. ’84, sy.; ret. ’85; d. ’87. 

515. JEWELL, Frank French, b. N.Y. 1830; t. Black River ’61; Cen.N.Y. to 

Cal. 72; d. ’99. 

516. JOHNS, Joseph T., b. Eng. 1854; t. Cal. ’90; ret. ’17; d. ’38. 

517. JOHNS, William A., b. Eng. 1843; t. Cal. ’84; ret. ’16; d. ’24. 

518. JOHNSON, Herbert Buell, b. N.Y. 1858; t. Wyo. ’83; Japan ’87; So.Japan 

’98; Cal. ’04; G.C. ’24; d. ’25. 

519. JOHNSON, H. T. S„ t. La. 1905; Lincoln ’07; Cal. ’29; Calif. ’39. 

520. JOHNSON, J. Freelan, b. Mo. 1884; t. Colo. ’13; Cal. ’29; Calif. ’39. 

521. JOHNSON, W. M„ t. Ill. 1879; Cal. ’81; sy. ’85; Ill. ’87. 

522. JOHNSON, William Buswell, b. China 1908; t. Cal. ’36; Calif. ’39. 

523. JOHNSTON, Francis R., b. Okla. 1895; t. Colo. ’21; Cal. ’26; Calif. ’39. 

524. JOHNSTONE, William H., b. Canada 1852; t. Puget Sd. ’89; Cal. ’01; 

ret. ’18; d. ’37. 

525. JONES, Charles P„ b. N.C. 1823; t. N.C. ’41; M.E.S. ’45; Cal. cred. 

M.E.S. 77; ret. ’90; d. ’02. 

526. JONES, Edward Inskip, t. Cal. 1871; loc. ’88. 

527. JONES, George Herbert, b. Ill. 1862; t. Cal. ’90; Colu. River 1900; Cal. ’10; 

ret. ’21; d. ’38. 

528. JONES, James Henry, b. Eng. 1823; t. Cal. ’68; ret. ’97; d. ’98 (also given 

as John Henry). 

529. JONES, Seneca, b. Ohio; t. Cal. 1871; wd. ’01. 

530. JUDY, Martin, b. Vir. 1841; t. Balt. 72; Ore. 73; Cal. ’04; ret. ’ll; d. ’24. 

531. JULTAN, Correll Marcellus, b. Ill. 1890; t. Cal. ’19; Calif. ’39. 

532. JUVINALL, Andrew V., b. Ill. 1906; t. Ill. ’30; Cal. ’36; Calif. ’39. 
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533. KALISTEDT, Gustaf E„ b. Sweden; t. Cal. 1890; So.Cal. ’91; Cal. ’92; 

N.W.Swed. ’93; Cal. '05; W.Swed. ’08; So.Cal. ; d. ’38. 

534. KAUFFMAN, Wesley M., b. Ill. 1878; t. N.W.Iowa ’05; Rock River ‘10; 

Colo. ’21; Wyo. St. ’28; Cal. ’30; Calif. ’39. 

535. KEAST, Fred Alfred, b. Eng. 1869; t. Cal. ’93; ret. ’35; d. ’35. 

536. KEISLAR, Evan Rollo, ; t. Cal. ’35; Calif. ’39. 

537. KEISLAR, Marvin Albert, ; t. Cal. ’38; Calif. ’39. 

538. KEITH, Elmer Grant, t. N.W.Iowa 1889; Cal. ’03; Idaho ’18; d. 1931-2. 

539. KELLEN, Robert, t. N.E. 1847; disc. ’49; t. Cal. ’58; deposed from min¬ 

istry ’64. 

540. KELLNER, Augustus, b. Ger. 1819; t. Ill. ’48; Rock River to Cal. ’55; 

d. ’63. 

541. KELLOGG, Franklin E., t. Cal. 1875; disc. ’77. 

542. KELLOGG, John F., b. N.Y. 1853; Kan. to Cal. '03; ret. ’16; d. ’32. 

543. KELLOGG, John F., Jr., t. Cal. 1914; disc. ’16. 

544. KELLY, Winfield Scott, t Cal. 1893; ret. ’37; Calif. ’39. 

545. KENDAL, George E., t. Upper Iowa 1860; N.W.Iowa to Cal. ’76; Des 

Moines ’77. 

546. KENNEDY, Alfred J., b. Ark. 1868; t. Cal. ’03; wd. to enter another 

denom. ’12; r’ad. Cal. ’16; Okla. ’38; Cal. '39 ret.; Calif. ’39; d. ’41. 

547. KENNEDY, Gerald Hamilton, b. Mich. 1907; t. Cal. ’30; Calif. ’39. 

548. KENNEDY, William Alexander, b. Mo. 1858; t. Cal. ’94; sy. ’99; ret. ’04; 

d. ’08. 

549. KENNEDY, Charles H„ N.E. to Cal. 1874; So.Cal. ’75. 

550. KENT, Charles Augustus, b. Wis. 1876; t. So.Cal. '04; N.W.Iowa ’05; 

So.Cal. ’07; East Cen.Africa ’12; So.Cal. ’15; Cal. ’16; So.Cal. ’17; d. ’48. 

551. KENT, Wilfred, b. Wis. 1873; t. Cal. ’04; So.Cal. ’ll; d. ’34. 

552. KERNICK, Richard, t. Cal. 1869; loc. ’73. 

553. KIDDER, Maurice A., ; t. So.Cal. ’38; Cal. ’39; Calif. ’39. 

554. KING, Ensign H., b. Penn. 1838; t. Des Moines ’66; Cal. ’74; ret. ’88; 

d. ’18. 

555. KING, George C„ t. Cal. 1894; Colo. ’99; Cal. 1900; Colo. ’05; Cal. ’06; 

So.Cal. ’10. 

556. KINGSBURY, Willard DeL., t. Cal. 1903; no rec. after ’08. 

557. KINSEY, Solomon, b. Penn. 1836; t. Cal. ’69; ret. ’08; d. ’09. 

558. KIRKBRIDE, Charles Henry, b. N.J. 1838; t. N.J. ’61; Colo. ’63; So.Ill. 

’76; Nev. ’78; Cal. ’84; sy. '90; eff. ’91; ret. ’97; d. ’25. 

559. KIRBY, John, b. Eng. 1837; British Wesleyan ’62; So.Kan. on cred. ’75; 

wd. ’83, Cong.Min.; Cal. '86, cred. Cong.Ch.; cred. res. by So. Kan. ’87; 
G.C. ’96; ret. ’09; d. ’12. 

560. KIRBY, William E„ b. Vir. 1888; t. So.Ill. ’15; West Cen.Africa ’19; 

N.W.Iowa ’20; Cal. ’22; Calif. '39; d. ’50. 

561. KIRKHAM, E. W., t. Ohio 1856; Cincin. to Cal. ’60; apparently did not 

come to Cal. No rec. after ’61. 

562. KIZER, Edwin D., t. Cal. 1907; disc. ’09. 

563. KNIGHTEN, William Ammon, b. Ind. 1844; t. Cal. ’73; So.Cal. ’75; 

d. ’15. 

564. KNOLES, Tully Cleon, b. III. 1876; t. So.Cal. ’99; Cal. ’19; G.C. ’28, ’32, 

’36; Uniting Conf.; Calif. ’39; d. ’59. 
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565. KNUDSON, Porter C., b. 1893; t. N.Dak.; Cal. ’22; sy. ‘23; eft. ’28; 

Calif. ’39. 

566. KOELER, Charles W., t. So.Ill. 1898; Phil.Isl. ’07; Cal. ’15; Des Moines 

’ 20 . 

567. KOELER, William Fred, t. Mont. St. 1919; Cal. ’28; Mont. St. ’35; So.Cal. 

’37; So.Cal.-Ariz. ’39. 

568. KONZELMANN, Andreas, t. S.W.Ger. 1870; Cal. ’77; ret. ’81; eff. ’88; 

St. Louis Ger. ’88. 

569. KRINGELBACH, Otto, t. Cal. 1881; disc. ’82. 

570. KROECK, Louis, t. S.W.Ger. 1870; St.Louis Ger. to Cal. ’84; Calif.Ger. 

’90; d. ’05 (age 61). 

571. KUFFEL, David, t. Cal. 1891; sy. ’94; wd. ’95. 

572. RUMMER, Alfred, t. N.W.Ind. 1879; Ore. to Cal. ’92; Ill. '02. 

573. KUYKENDALL, John Wesley, b. Ind. 1844; t. Ore. ’67; Colu.River ’74; 

loc. ; r’ad. Cal. ’79; ret. ’01; d. ’04. 

574. LA CELL, Eli Pearson, b. N.Y. 1843; t. N.Dak. ’87; Cal. ’01; sy. ’03; ret. 

’08; d. ’28. 

575. LACKLEN, Jesse, b. Penn. 1881; t. N.Ohio ’07; Mont. ’10; Ore. ’34; Cal. 

’38; Calif. ’39; d. ’49. 

576. LACY, Addis F„ t. Ore. 1907; Cal. ’ll; Ore. ’17. 

577. LAIRD, John M„ b. Ill. 1848; t. So.Ill. ’75; Okla. to Cal. ’05; d. ’09. 

578. LAIZURE, Oliver C., So.Cal. to Cal. 1920; So.Cal. ’22; Cal. ’25; loc. ’26. 

579. LAMB, Francis Arthur, b. Eng. 1877; t. Cal. ’02; ret. ’09; d. ’12. 

580. LAMPSON, Mert Milton, t. Pac.N.W. 1937; Cal. ’39; Calif. ’39. 

581. LANGDON, Oliver H., t. Cal. 1910; Calif. ’39; d. ’49 (age 71). 

582. LANGLEY, Henry Clay, b. Ohio 1844; t. Mo. ’70; Des Moines ’82; loc. 

’84; r’ad. Cal. ’89; ret. ’09; d. ’22. 

583. LARKIN, Francis Marion, b. Ohio 1861; So.Cal. to Cal. ’01; So. Cal. ’07; 

G.C. ’12; d. ’33. 

584. LARKIN, George, b. Ver. 1825; t. Iowa ’45; Upper Iowa to Cal. ’67; sy. 

’70; eff. ’72; sy. ’76; eff. ’81; ret. ’84; d. ’06. 

585. LARSON, Charles J„ b. Norway; t. Cal. 1880; Ore. ’82. 

586. LA RUE, E. I., So.Cal. to Cal. 1922; Mo. ’29. 

587. LAWRENCE, C. H., t. No.N.Y. 1903; Dak. ’07; Cal. ’09; Ore. ’12. 

588. LAWTON, Charles H., b. Ohio 1825; t. Ohio ’46; Cincin. ; Iowa; 

Upper Iowa ; Cal. ’60; Cincin. ’69; So.Cal. ’80; d. ’83. 

589. LAWYER, Frank D„ t. Troy 1904; Cen.N.Y. ’16; Cal. ’19; N.W.Kan. ’22. 

590. LEACH, John W., b. ICy.; t. Cal. 1859; disc. ’60; (M.E.S. ’59); So.Cal. ’78; 

d. ’ll (age 84). 

591. LEAK, Thomas, b. Eng. 1864; t. W.Wis. ’87; Cal. ’91; sy. ’95; eff. ’96; 

d. ’26. 

592. LEE, Frederic C., Mich. cred. P.E. Ch. 1888; Cal. ’98; Puget Sd. ’02. 

593. LEE, Samuel Lincoln, b. Eng. 1849; t. Ore. ’82; Cal. ’03; ret. ’16; d. ’27. 

594. LEECH, S. V., t. Balt. 1848; Troy to Cal. 1890; Colo. ’92. 

595. LEIHY, Isaac M„ b. N.Y. 1810; t. Rock River ’43; Wis. to Cal. ’60; Nev. 

’64; Cal. ’65; sy. ’70; eff. ’71; So.Cal. ’75; d. ’95. 

596. LEMKAU, August, t. St. Louis Ger. 1880; Cal. '82; Cal.-Ger. ’90. 

597. LESTER, M. O., Ind. to Cal. 1915; N.Ind. ’16. 

598. LEVEDAHL, John Hugo, b. Sweden; N.Swed. to Cal. 1899; Mich. ’01; 

Puget Sd. to Cal. ’06; W.Swed. ’08; d. ’51 (age 83), (So.Cal.). 
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599. LEWIN, James H., Cal. cred. Australia Meth. 1918; Malaysia ’22. 

600. LEWIS, Harry T., t. Cal. 1911; So.Cal. 73. 

601. LEWIS, Llewellyn V., t. Cal. 1924; disc. ’27. 

602. LILJIGREN, F. U., N.W.Swed. to Cal. 1889; Colo. ’95. 

603. LINCOLN, Thomas Wentworth, b. Ohio 1846; t. N.Ind. 76; Texas ’80; 

N.Ind. ’82; Cal. ’88; So.Cal. ’92; d. ’21. 

604. LINDEMAN, Charles G., b. 1880; t. Cal. ’15; Calif. ’39. 

605. LINDER, Frank, b. Mo. 1883; t. in Meth.Prot.Ch. 1910; N.E.cred. M.P. 

’12; Cal. ’14; So.Cal. ’24; Cal. ’35; Calif. ’39. 

606. LIPSKEY, Bailey Gatzert, t. Cal. 1907; Maine ’14. 

607. LISSITER, Matthew, b. Eng. ; t. Ore. & Cal. 1850; disc. ’51. 

608. LLOYD, Francis William, b. Cal. 1867; t. Cal. ’93; sy. ’12; eff. 73; ret. ’38; 

Calif. ’39; d. ’50. 

609. LLOYD, William Henry, b. Canada 1869; t. Detroit ’92; Cal. ’07; ret. ’37; 

Calif. ’39; d. ’58. 

610. LITTLE, Paul, t. N.Minn. 1904; Colu.River ’07; Cal. 76; wd. ’22 (ent. 

P.E.Min.). 

611. LOCKE, Charles Edward, b. Penn. 1858; East Ohio 1881; Ore. ’92; Cal. ’97; 

Genesee ’99; ’04; So.Cal. ’08; G.C. 72; elec. Bishop ’20; ret. ’32; 

d. ’40. 

612. LOCKWOOD, D. C., Okla. to Cal. 1920; wd. ’24 to enter another denom.; 

r’ad. Cal. ’25 and loc.; r’ad. Cal. ’26; loc. ’27. 

613. LOOFBOUROW, Leonidas Latimer, b. Iowa 1877; t. Cal. ’03; G.C. '28; 

Calif. ’39. 

614. LOMBA, Antonio J., t. Cal. 1923; disc. ’26. 

615. LONG, Joseph, b. Canada 1860; Min. ’94; N.Minn. to Cal. ’96; d. ’96. 

616. LONGBRAKE, Elijah Hull, t. Ill. 1902; Rock River ’07; Colu.River 73; 

N.Minn. 78; Wis. ’21; Cal. ’24; Puget Sd. ’29; Pac.N.W. ’29; Idaho ’31; 
So.Cal. ’35; So.Cal.-Ariz. ’39. 

617. LORD, Charles Edwin, b. Cal. 1910; t. Cal. ’35; Calif. ’39. 

618. LOVEJOY, Charles J., t. Kan. 1868; Cal. 74; wd.ch. 79. 

619. LOVEJOY, Irving R., t. S.Kan. 1880; Puget Sd. to Cal. ’02; loc. ’09. 

620. LOWE, Gerald Robinson, t. Cal. ’37; Calif. ’39. 

621. LOWERY, Bernard Welborne, t. Blue Ridge 1935; Cal. '36; Calif. ’39. 

622. LOWTHER, Edgar Allen, b. Ohio 1881; t. N.Y. ’04; W.Vir. 75; S.W.Kan. 

’21; Cal. ’25; G.C. ’32, ’36; Calif. ’39; d. ’57. 

623. LOWTHER, W. E., N.W. Ind. 1901; Malaysia ’02; Wis. ’07; N.Africa 

Miss. 70; Cal. 78; W.Vir. ’21. 

624. LUCAS, Charles G., b. Germany 1869; t. Cal. ’04; ret. ’34; Calif. ’39; 

d. ’44. 

625. LUDWICK, Ephraim Anthony, b. 1836; Erie to Cal. 75; loc. 76; d. ’87 

(Had lost an arm in Civil War). 

626. LUKE, N. G., t. Erie 1854; Nev. to Cal. ’84; wd. ’85. 

627. LUSCOMBE, Herbert George, Idaho to Cal. 1935; Idaho 1935. 

628. LYNN, Phineas T., b. N.Y. 1856; t. Genesee ’81; Cal. ’05; ret. ’26; Calif. 

’39; d. ’43. 

629. MACAULEY, Joseph Pickles, b. Eng. 1843; t. Newark 70; Cal. ’83; ret. 

70; d. 76. 

630. MACKAY, Edward Hill, b. Canada 1863; t. Cal. ’95; ret. ’25; Calif. ’39; 

d. ’43. 
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631. MACLAY, Charles, b. Penn.; t. Balt. 1842; Ore. & Cal. ’51; Cal. ’52; sy. 

’56; loc. ’59; d. ’90. 

632. MACLAY, John, t. Balt. 1842; loc. ; r’ad. Cal. '58; loc. ’63 ('66 Pacific 

Conf. M.E.S. on cred. M.E.; loc. ’68). 

633. MACLAY, William James, b. Penn. 1826; t. Balt. 1851; Ore. 8c Cal. '52; 

Cal. ’52; disc. '53; t. Cal. '55; loc. '63; r’ad. Cal. '64; G.C. '72; sy. '73; 
d. 79. 

634. MACOMBER, John Harrison, b. N.Y. 1836; t. Minn. '67; (Chap. U.S.A. 

’80); Cal. '97; Army ret. 1900; d. '17. 

635. MADDUX, James H., t. Cal. 1857; ret. 70; eff. 71; ret. 72; loc. 73; wd. 

from min. and ch. 76. 

636. MAGNUSSEN, C. E., t. N.Swed. 1913; Cen.Ill. T9; Pac.Swed. '24; Cal. 

'28; sy. '34; loc. c. '37. 

637. MALINVERNI, Aristide, b. Italy; t. Cal. 1913; wd. to enter Presby. 

Ch. 78. 

638. MALONE, Edwin Everett, b. Cal. 1889; t. Cal. '23; Calif. '39; d. '50. 

639. MANN, Jonathan L., b. N.C. 1839; t. Holston M.E.S. '60; ex. '63 for 

disloyalty to country, had joined Union Army; Holston M.E. '65, rec’d. 
in standing he had held at time he entered army; G.C. 72; Cal. 75; 
So.Cal. 75; Cal. 79; sy. '88; eff. '89; sy. '92; d. '93. 

640. MARKS, Isaac N., t. Ohio 1845; loc. ; r’ad. Cal. '61; loc.c. '64. 

641. MARSHALL, William, t. Cal. 1894; sy. '03; wd. '04. 

642. MARTIN, James N., b. Can. 1823; t. Rock River '58; Minn. '64; Cal. '66; 

G.C. '88; sy. '90; d. '09. 

643. MARTIN, John Jeffries, b. Eng. 1849; t. Cal. '84 (had been a mem. 

Toronto Conf.Meth.Ch. of Can.); sy. '05; eff. '07; sy. 74; ret. 75; d. '35. 

644. MARTIN, Willsie Manning, b. Canada 1876; t. Cal. 1900; Idaho 72; 

So.Cal. 79; d. '53. 

645. MARTUCCI, Lucius M., Cal. '23 cred.Presby.Ch.; Troy '26. 

646. MASTERS, Frederick James, b. Eng. 1850; Cal. '85; cred.Br. Wesleyan; 

d. 1900. 

647. MATTHEW, Winfield Scott, b. Ill. 1848; t. Ill. 76; Minn. '82; So.Cal. 

'87; Cal. 1900; G.C. '08; Idaho 70; Cal. 72; ret. '23; d. '32. 

648. MAXFIELD, J. B., Nebr. to Cal. 1875; did not come trans. 

649. MAXWELL, T. C., t. So.Cal. 1907; Malaysia '08; So.Cal. 72; Malaysia 

76; So.Cal. 78; Cal. '22; wd. '23 (to enter P.E.Ch.). 

650. MAY, Richard, t. Cal. 1867; ex. 70, mistrial G.C. 72; loc. 72. 

651. MAY, William B., t. Cal. 1858; loc. '61. 

652. MAYNE, William Thomas, b. Eng. 1828; t. Australian Wesleyan '56; 

Cal. cred. '68; sy. '95; ret. '97; d. 70. 

653. McALLISTER, James Widdis, b. Canada 1857; ent.min. in Canada; 

Mich. '85; Cal. '04; d. '20. 

654. McARTHUR, Robert L., b. 1870; t. N.Ka. '97; Cal. 70; ret. '38; Calif. '39. 

655. McCALLUM, Frank E., b. Canada; Meth.Ch. of Canada; t. Cal. 1886; 

Char.sup. '92; d. '93 (insane?). 

656. McCLASKEY, William P., W.Wis. to Cal. 1903; wd.c. '09. 

657. McCLINTIC, Stanley A., t. So.Cal. '21; Cal. '23; wd.m. '28. 

658. McCLISH, Eli., b. Ind. 1846; t. Cen.Ill. 77; Cal. '90; G.C. 1900; So.Cal. 

'06; d. 78. 

659. McCLURE, Wilbur F., t. Cal. 1894; trans. '99. 
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660. McCOWN, Charlton Hester, b. Ill. 1877; t. Cen.Ill. '98; Bengal '02; 

Cen.Ill. ’08; Cal. ’23; Calif. ’39; d. ’58. 

661. McCRACKEN, George A., b. Ohio 1848; t. Cal. '77; sy. '82; eff. '85; sy. 

'91; loc. '98; d. ’01. 

662. McCREARY, Edward Davis, b. 1844; t. Erie '67; Des Moines '84; Cal. '87; 

ret. '13; d. '23. 

663. McDOUGALL, A. C., b. Scot.; t. Ill. 1857; Cal. '64; sy. '66; eff. '68; loc. '69. 

664. McELROY, Robert, b. N.Y. 1827; t. Troy ’48; Cal. sy. '57; ret. '60; loc. '72. 

665. McFAUL, Frederick A., t. Cal. 1890; wd. '96. 

666. McGRATH, Thomas H., b. Ire.; t. Cal. 1859; Nev. '64; wd. '73. 

667. McKEE, Wilber W., b. Canada 1878; t. Meth.Ch. Canada '03; N.Nebr. 

'05 cred.; Mich. '09; Cen.N.Y. '15; Detroit '31; Cal. '33; Calif. '39; d. '54. 

668. McKELLUP, A. H., Des Moines to Cal. 1923; char.? '28; wd. '29. 

669. McKELVEY, Charles, b. Canada 1833; t. Meth. New connection '57; 

—Nev. to Cal. '82; sy. '89; eff. '90; d. '09. 

670. McKELVEY, John, b. Ire. 1831; t. Cal. 1857; ret. '60; eff. '61; So.Cal. '75; 

d. '96. 

671. McKIBBEN, Robert A., t. Cal. 1921; So.Cal. '24. 

672. McLAIN, Frank J„ t. Cal. 1916; disc. '18. 

673. McLEAN, A. R., S.Kan. to Cal. 1906; Ore. '08. 

674. McLEAN, Alexander, t. Ore. & Cal. '51; Cal. '52; disc. '53; t. N.Y. '60. 

675. McMURRY, Valentine George, b. Wis. 1871; West Tex. to W.Wis. to 

Cen.Prov. India 1905; Cal. '11; sy. '12; eff. '14; sy. '16; loc. '21 (r’ad. 
Calif. '45; d. ’57). 

676. McNEILL, Charles Franklin, b. Ill. 1853; t. Cal. '88; cl. '97. 

678. McRAE, George, fr. a Conf. in Canada; Erie to Cal. 1866; loc. '76. 

679. McVAY, A. G., t. Nebr. 1907; N.Nebr. '09; Nebr. to Cal. '20; Calif. '39. 

680. MCWILLIAMS, Henry Ellison, b. La. 1877; t. Okla. '07; Cal. '13; ret. '23; 

Calif. '39; d. '58. 

681. MEE, Thomas H., t. Cal. 1910; Calif. '39. 

682. MEESE, George Mansfield, t. Cal. 1890; ret. '27; Calif. '39; d. '41 (age 78). 

683. MELL, A. Wesley, b. Iowa 1868; Des Moines 1890 on cred.Un.Evang.; 

wd. 1900; ent. Un.Evang.; Bombay cred. '04; Cal. '11; d. '34. 

684. MENKER, Raymond C., t. Cal. 1907; loc. '36. 

685. MERACLE, John Sherman, t. Cal. 1891; St. Louis '95. 

686. MERCHANT, Elijah, b. Vir. 1827; t. Balt. 1850; Ore. 8c Cal. '52; C 1. '52; 

d. '57. 

687. MEYERS, Benjamin F., b. Ohio 1801; t. Ohio '33; loc. '41; t. Cal. '57; 

ret. '69; d. '74. 

688. MILLARD, C„ Ga. to Cal. 1876; ex. '77. 

689. MILLER, Charles, t. N.J. 1852; N.E. to Cal. '62; loc. '65. 

690. MILLER, Charles D., b. Wash. 1887; t. Puget Sd. '11; So.Cal. '20; Cal. 

'22; Calif. '39. 

691. MILLER, Charles Edwin (or Edward), b. Ill. 1889; t. N.Andes '24; Cal. 

'31; sy. '36; eff. '39; Calif. '39; d. '55. 

692. MILLER, George Amos, b. Ill. 1868; t. So.Cal. '96; Philippine Is. '04; 

So.Cal. '07; Cal. '08; E.So.Am. '21; elec. Miss. Bishop for Latin Am. '24; 
name placed on roll Calif. 1939 ret. 

693. MILLER, Glenn Darwin, t. Cal. 1939; Calif. '39. 
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694. MILLER, Jacob Hamilton, b. Ohio 1830; t. Cal. ’55; Ind. ’72; Iowa ’73; 

Des Moines ’75; d. '83. 

695. MILLER, Martin, t. Ill. 1870; Cal. ’73; loc. ’80; d. 1912-13. 

696. MILLER, Ralph, b. Ill. 1888; ent. 1st. Evang. Min.; M.E.Min. 1911; 

Nebr. to Cal. ’22; ret. ’25; d. ’29. 

697. MILLER, Thomas, b. Mich. 1881; t. N.Mont. ’12; N.W.Kan. ’16; Mont. 

’17; Cal. ’24; ’39 Calif. 

698. MILLER, Wallace E., b. Cal.; t. Cal. 1888; sy. ’95; elf. ’97; wd. ’02 (to 

enter Presby. min.). 

699. MILLS, Henry R., b. 1878; t. Ky. M.E.S. ’96; E.Cal. ’04; Ky. ’05; S.C. ’05; 

loc. ’ll; N.Mex. Spanish Miss. M.E. on cred. M.E.S. ’13; Kan. ’20; Mo. 
’30; Cal. ’38; Calif. ’39. 

700. MILNES, Charles Grey, b. Eng. 1832; t. Iowa ’57; Colo. ’73; Cal. ’75; ret. 

’04; d. ’23. 

701. MILNES, Harry Edwin, b. Colo. 1873; t. Cal. ’96; G.C. '16; Calif. ’39; 

d. ’48. 

702. MINER, M. M., t. Mich. 1886; Mont, to Cal. ’03; Genesee ’05. 

703. MOATS, Newton E., b. Mo. 1894; t. Iowa ’24; N.E.So. ’26; Cal. ’27; 

No.Minn. ’37. 

704. MORGAN, Branson A., t. N.E. Ohio 1920; W.Ohio ’25; N.W.Ind. to Cal. 

'28; loc. '30. 

705. MORGAN, Richard Risley, So.Cal. to Cal. 1930; wd.M. 

706. MORRIS, Bert Jasper, b. Ill. 1875; t. Cal. ’08; Calif. ’39; d. ’59. 

707. MORRIS, J. P., Cal. 1891 “A Certificate from Bishop J. H. Vincent, 

purporting to be the transfer of J. P. Morris from this Conference to 
the Idaho Conference, was read. No record of his membership in this 
Conference being found, the Secretary was instructed to forward the 
certificate to the Secretary of the Idaho Conference.” 

708. MORRITT, Walter, t. Cal. 1894; N.E. ’01. 

709. MORROW, F. A., t. N.W.Iowa 1886; Cal. ’96; sy. ’03; wd. ’04. 

710. MORROW, H. E., Mexico to Cal. 1914; no rec. after ’16. 

711. MORROW, William, b. N.J. 1807; t. Ohio ’34; N.Ohio ’40; loc.; r’ad. 

Ind. ’42; S.E.Ind. ’52; Cal. ’53; ret. ’69; d. ’72. 

712. MORSE, Charles Sherman, b. Conn. 1845; t. N.E. ’70; Cen. Ill. to Cal. 

’96; sy. ’05; ret. ’06; d. '25. 

713. MORTEN, Adam Butler, b. Eng. 1890; t. Saskatchewan, Ch. of Canada; 

Cal. cred. Ch. of Canada ’24; sy. ’37; eff. ’39; Calif. ’39. 

714. MULHOLLAND, R„ t. Iowa 1853; Cal. ’60; loc. ’61. 

715. MULLIN, Alfred G., b. Ky. 1884; t. S.W.Kan. ’12; Cal. ’21; ret. ’24; 

d. '25. 

716. MURRISH, James T., Cal. cred. M.E.S. 1887; Wis. ’01. 

717. NEEDHAM, Adolphus Henry, b. Eng. 1844; t. Rock River ’75; Cal. ’85; 

ret. ’09; ret. ’09; d. ’25. 

718. NEEDHAM, Arnold Thomas, b. Eng. 1838; t. Rock River ’64; Cal. ’81; 

G.C. ’96; sy. ’07; ret. ’08; d. ’ll. 

719. NELSON, Andrew J., b. Ohio 1828; t. Wis. 1855; Minn, to Cal. ’69; 

G.C. ’88; Ark. ’93; Cal. ’95; d. ’97. 

720. NELSON, Arnold, b. Mich. 1882; t. Mich. ’10; Cal. ’ll; d. ’16. 

721. NELSON, F. C., b. 1879; t. N.Dak. 1903; N.Mont. ’ll; Cal. ’17; Calif. ’39. 

d. 1960. 
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722. NELSON, Nicholas G., b. Sweden 1853; N.W. Swed. 79; Puget Sd. to Cal. 

’94; sy. ’02; ret. ’07; Pac.Swed. ’10; Cal. ’14; ret.; d. ’23. 

723. NELSON, William F., t. Cal. 1858; disc. ’61. 

724. NEWBY, T. C., Mont, to Cal. 1920; wd. ’22; cred. res. by Cal. ’26. 

725. NEWTON, Clark A., t. Mont. St. 1931; Cal. ’37; Calif. ’39. 

726. NEWTON, George, t. N.Ind. 1861; Cal. ’68; wd. 76 (joined Ref. 

Episcopal Ch.); Cal. on cred. Ref.Episc.Ch. 78; sy. ’82; loc. ’83. 

727. NEYROZ, Ottavia B., Cal. cred. Holston M.E.S. 1908; Cen.N.Y. ’09. 

728. NICHOLAS, Thomas H., b. Eng. 1861; t. Cal. ’93; ret. ’19; d. ’24. 

729. NICHOLS, Elmer J., t. Cal. 1924; disc. ’30; d. 1930-31. 

730. NICHOLS, W. J., Cal. 1867, voted to request his transfer he was ap¬ 

pointed to a charge by the Bishop “and, was promised a transfer as 
soon as his Conference met and passed his character. His character did 
not pass and he soon ceased to be a minister or member of the M.E. 
Church.” “He was not transferred.” (?) 

731. NIMS, Warren, b. N.Y. 1820; t. Cal. ’58; Nev. ’64; Cal. '84; d. '88. 

732. NORRIS, J. W., t. E.Maine 1900; Cal. ’07; sy. ’10; loc. ’15. 

733. NORTHROP, William E., Nebr. to Cal. 1895; So.Cal. ’97. 

734. NORTHUP, Charles Henry, b. N.Y. 1834; t. Cal. ’55; d. 70. 

735. NUGENT, Charles R., t. Cal. 1880; disc. ’82 (ent. Presby. Min.). 

736. NULL, Charles Wesley, b. Mo. 1873; t. Mo. ’96; Colo. ’98; loc. 1900; r’ad. 

Cal. ’09; Calif. ’39; d. ’51. 

737. OCHELTREE, James M., b. W.Vir., 1874; ent. Min. in Meth.Prot. Ch.; 

W.Vir. to Cal. ’13; So.Cal. ’22; d. ’36. 

738. OGLESBY, Harmon Cardwel, t. So.Cal. 1938; Cal. ’39; Calif. ’39. 

739. O’KANE, Harry W., t. Cal. 1927; wd.m. ’34. 

740. OLAZABAL, Francisco, So.Cal. to Cal. 1916; wd. ’18. 

741. OLIVER, Warner, b. Ohio 1816; t. Ill. ’36; Rock River '44; Wis. ’48; loc. 

’49; r’ad. Cal. '53; wd.m. ’55; cred. res. by Cal. 77; d. '08. 

742. ORR, Ray Eugene, t. W.Wis. 1924; Cal. ’27; So.Cal. ’34, 

743. OSTROM, Oscar W., b. Minn.; N.Swed. to Cal. 1904; Pac.Swed. ’08. 

744. OVALL, John T., b. Sweden 1863; t. Austin ’91; Puget Sd. ’02; Ore. ’07; 

Pac.Swed. ’08; Cal. ’28 sy.; d. ’38. 

745. OWEN, Isaac, b. Ver. 1809; t. Ind. ’34; Ore. 8c Cal. ’48; Cal. '52; G.C. ’64; 

d. ’66. 

746. OWEN, William J., t. Cal. 1920; Calif. ’39. 

747. OWENS, Joseph H., t. N.Y.E. 1860; N.E. to Cal. ’66; loc. 70. 

748. OXNAM, Charles O., t. Cal. cred. P.E.Ch. 1901; sy. ’ll; loc. '12. 

749. PADDOCK, Byron Elias, b. Mich. 1851; t. Mich. 79; Cal. ’01; ret. T7; 

d. ’25. 

750. PALMER, Thomas B., b. N.Y. 1843; t. Kan. ’68; loc. 75 So.Kan.; r’ad. 

Cal. 75; sy. ’84; ret. ’91; eff. ’92; ret. ’01; d. ’09. 

751. PALMQUIST, Theodore Henry, b. Mass.; Pac. N.W. to Cal. to Pac. 

N.W. 1933; Cal. ’34; Calif. ’39. 

752. PARDEE, I. N., Wyo. to Cal. 1875; no rec. of him after 75. 

753. PARDEE, John Jay, b. N.Y. 1871; t. Cal. ’06; Colo. ’99; Cal. 1900; ret. ’15; 

Calif. ’39; d. ’47. 

754. PARK, Jacob M., b. N.Y.; t. Black River 1845; Phil. ; Iowa 

E.Genesee ; Holston ; Cal. 75; sy. 76; eff. 77; sy. 78; Upper 
Iowa ’84. 
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755. PARTRIDGE, Jay Earl, t. Cal. 1915; disc. '18. 

756. PARTRIDGE, Upton E„ t. Mich. 1893; Cal. ’07; ret. ’35; Calif. ’39; d. 

’46 (age 79). 

757. PARSONS, Nelson Marvin, t. Cal. 1904; sy. ’ll; eff. ’15; loc. ’20; d. ’58. 

758. PAULSEN, Irwin G„ N.W.Ind. to Cal. 1929; Newark ’36. 

759. PEARCE, Bartholomew William, t. Cal. ’30; disc. ’35. 

760. PEARCE, Henry, b. Eng. 1856; t. Cal. '90; sy. ’04; ret. ’05; d. ’07. 

761. PEARMAN, Earle O., t. Cal. 1921; sy. ’23; loc. c. ’29. 

762. PEARSON, George Clarence, b. Ariz. 1886; t. Cal. ’ll; Calif. ’39. 

763. PEARSON, George Leslie, b. Canada 1858; t. Detroit ’80; Cal. ’97; d. ’23. 

764. PEASE, Paul Maxwell, t. Cal. ’39; Calif. ’39. 

765. PECK, Harcourt William, b. Canada 1861; Cal. cred. British Col. Meth. 

Ch. Canada ’94; So.Cal. ’99; d. ’34. 

766. PECK, Jesse Truesdell, b. N.Y. 1811; t. Oneida ’32; Troy ’41; G.C. ’44; 

N.Y. to Cal. ’58; tr. to one of N.Y. Conf’s. ’66; elec. Bishop ’72; d. ’76. 

767. PECK, Nathan R„ b. Vt. 1813; t. Black River ’38; Cal. ’55; ret. ’73; eff. 

’84; ret. ’88; d. ’99. 

768. PECK, Wesley, b. N.Y. 1831; t. Oneida ’54; Cal. ’64; ret. ’84; sy. ’85; ret. 

’87; d. ’14. 

769. PEET, Edward L., t. N.Y. ’28; Cal. ’31; N.Y.E. ’34. 

770. PEMBERTON, H. F„ Colu.River to Cal. 1914; Colu.River ’16. 

771. PENDLETON, John W., b. Iowa 1852; t. Nev. ’81; Cal. ’4 sy.; eff. ’85; 

loc. ’92; r’ad. Cal. ’97; ret. ’07; d. ’34. 

772. PETERS, John H„ b. Eng.; t. Cal. 1869; So.Cal. ’75; d. ’93 (age 49 yr.). 

773. PETERS, William James, b. Eng. 1856; t. Cal. ’85; sy. ’07; eff. ’09; sy. 

’10; ret. ’15; d. ’36. 

774. PETERSEN, P. E„ b. 1872; t. W.N. & D. 1900; Cal. ’19; Calif. ’39; d. ’40. 

775. PETERSIME, Forrest H., b. Ohio 1887; N.Ind. cred. ’22; Cal. ’24; Calif. 

’39; d. ’58. 

776. PETERSON, August, Austin to Cal. t. 1887; So. Cal. ’87; Cal. ’91; sy. 

’93; loc. 1900. 

777. PETERSON, Chris Lawrence, t. Cal. 1902; N.E. ’05; Cal. ’05; N.E. '08; 

Cal. ’ll; sy. ’20; loc. ’22. 

778. PETTIS, Charles Edward, b. Mass. 1854; t. Cal. ’85; sy. ’06; eff. ’07; 

ret. ’12; d. ’22. 

779. PETTIT, Joseph, t. Cal. 1853; sy. ’65; eff. ’66; sy. ’70; loc. ’72 (later 

in Colu. River). 

780. PHELPS, Joseph Wilbur, b. Ill. 1842; t. Rock River ’70; So.Cal. to Cal. 

’96; ret. ’ll; d. ’24. 

781. PHILLIPS, George S., t. N.Ohio 1841; Ore. & Cal. ’51; Cal. ’52; ret. ’61; 

loc. ’62; r’ad. N.Ohio ’63; d. ’65. 

782. PHILLIPS, James H., t. Cal. 1913; Calif. ’39. 

783. PICKARD, William Marquis, b. Canada 1864; t. N.Minn. ’89; Minn. ’01; 

Cal. ’07; sy. ’ll; ret. ’18; d. ’30. 

784. PICKLES, F. M., So.Cal. to Cal. 1884; sy. ’86; Puget Sd. ’88. 

785. PIERCE, Galen A., t. Cal. 1858; loc. ’64; r’ad. Cal. ’67; loc. ’69. 

786. PIERCE, Galen M., Utah to Cal. 1880; loc. ’82. 

787. PIHL, M. J„ from a Norwegian Conf. to Cal. 1883; N.W. N. & D. ’84. 

788. PIKE, Mark, b. New Found. 1888; Pac.N.W. cred. (Canada?) ’19; Ore. 

’25; Cal. ’28; Calif. ’39; d. ’55. 
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789. PINNEO, George D., t. Cal. 1865; ret. ’77; d. ’18. 

790. PITNER, Wilson R., b. Tenn. 1806; t. Ill. 1829; disc. *30; t. Ill. ’33; Mo. 

’48; Ill. ’50; loc. ’52; r’ad. Cal. ’59; loc. ’62; d. ’80. 

791. POOLE, William C., t. Cal. 1909; conditional permission to wd. to enter 

Cong. min. ’20; wd. to enter pastorate of Christ.Ch. London ’21; Cal. 
res. to membership in correction of action of 1920 and made sy. from 
’18; eff. for tr. ’32; E.So.Amer. ’33. 

792. POLLARD, Alfred B., t. Cal. 1920; disc. ’23. 

793. PORTER, Herman G., b. Kan. 1874; t. N.Ind. 1900; St. John’s River ’05; 

Colo. ’10; N.Mex. ’14; Cal. ’16; sy. ’21; eff. ’25; ret. ’34; Calif. ’39; d. ’54. 

794. POST, Miles Milton, t. Cal. ’39; Calif. ’39. 

795. POTTER, Joseph Anthony, b. Ohio; t. N.W. Ind. 1869; N.W.Iowa ’70; 

loc. ’82; r’ad. N.W.Ind. ’85; (Chap.U.S.A.); Cal. 1898; ret. ’18; d. ’26. 

796. POUCHER, John F., Nebr. to Cal. 1918; sy. ’20; loc. ’23. 

797. PRATT, Arthur L., t. Nebr. 1915; Cal. ’22; Mo. ’38. 

798. PRESSFIELD, Harry, t. Cal. ’14; Calif. ’39; d. ’60. 

799. PRICE, Ira E., Cincin. 1888; N.Ind. ’03; Cal. ’17; d. ’24 (age 58 yrs.). 

800. PRIDDY, William Bramwell, b. Ohio 1829; t. Cal. ’60; ret. ’06; d. ’08. 

801. PRINCE, Fay Hempstead, b. Ark. 1896; Cal.cred. ch. of Nazarene ’27; 

So.Cal. ’34. 

802. PROSE, Leonard Tracy, t. Cal. 1911; Ore. ’13. 

803. PRUDEN, Silas, Ohio to Cal. 1874; loc. ’76. 

804. QUICKMIRE, Samuel, of British b.; t. Mex. 1902; Cal. ’04; d. ’31. 

805. RADER, Ralph, N.Mont. to Cal. 1923; wd. ’25 his cred. to be ret. prop¬ 

erly inscribed upon receipt of certif. of enter, min. of another denom. 

806. RALEY, Edward D., t. Cal. 1900; So.Cal. ’21; d. ’42 (age 71 yrs.). 

807. RALSTON, David, b. Ire. 1873; t. Cal. ’02; Calif. ’39; d. ’55. 

808. RAMIREZ, C. C., t. Cal. 1915; sup. ’18; loc. c. ’21. 

809. RANDLE, E. B., Ill. to Cal. 1901-2; N.W. Ind. ’02. 

810. RANKIN, Robert Parks, t. Cal. ’37; Calif. ’39. 

811. RANKIN, William P., b. Mo. 1876; t. Cal. ’02; G.C. ’32; Calif. ’39. 

812. RAUGUST, Albert Emmanuel, t. Cal. ’29; So.Cal. ’32; Calif. ’39. 

813. RAWLINS, Benjamin Franklin, b. Ind.; t. Ind. 1849; Ore. &> Cal. ’52; 

Cal. ’52; loc. ’55; r’ad. Ind. ’55; ; d. ’05. 

814. RAY, Benjamin Franklin, b. Mo. 1877; t. Mo. ’01; Kan. '02; Cal. ’18; 

Calif. ’39; d. ’53. 

815. RAYMOND, Charles W., Okla. to Cal. 1902; wd. ’03. 

816. RAYMOND, Fern Elbridge, b. Canada 1911; t. Cal. ’35; Cal. to N.E. to 

Cal. ’37; Calif. ’39; d. ’56. 

817. RAYNOR, James Orlando, b. Eng. 1823; t. Iowa ’44; Ore. 8c Cal. ’48; Ore. 

’52; Colu. River to Cal. ’83 (Chap. U.S.A.); ret. ’87; d. ’88. 

818. REASONER, Nelson, t. Genesee 1850; Cal. ’54; loc. ’70. 

819. REDDING, Samuel A., b. Ohio abt. 1842; t. Cal. 1876; ret. ’82; d. ’3. 

820. REED, Clarence, t. Ill. 1892; Cal. ’92; no rec. after ’05. 

821. REEDER, George A., Upper Iowa to Cal. 1904; loc. ’15. 

822. REHKUGEL, Robert T.; b. Ger.; t. St. Louis Ger. 1906; E.Ger. ’ll; Cal. 

Ger. ’23; Cal. ’27; sy. ’34; So.Cal. ’37; ret.; d. ’43 (age 71 yrs.). 

823. REISLAR, Evan Rollo, t. Cal. ’35; Calif. ’39. 

824. REIZER, Fritz, t. Cal. 1883; Cal. Ger. ’90. 
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825. RENEAU, Lotus Walden, b. Ala. 1900; t. Ala. T9; Ver. ’29; Cal. ’31; 

Calif. ’39. 

826. RHOADES, B. F., r’ad. Cal. 1877 (on certif. Ill.); loc. ’83. 

827. RHOADES or RHODES, Samuel Hart, b. Ohio 1824; t. N.Ind. ’53; Cal. 

73; N.W.Ind. 74; Cal. 75; ret. ’01; d. ’05. 

828. RICH, Charles E., b. Mass. 1833; t. Cal. ’63; ret. '04; d. ’09. 

829. RICHARDS, Harry J., b. Wis. 1882; t. N.W. Iowa ’08; Idaho 73; Cal. ’20; 

Calif. '39. 

830. RICHARDSON, Channing A., b. Wis. 1876; t. Cal. 1900; elec. del. to 

Uniting Conf. ’38; Calif. '39; d. '50. 

831. RICHARDSON, Harry Carlton, b. Cal. 1864; t. Cal. ’89; disc. '93; t. Cal. 

'97; sy. 74; ret. '21; Calif. '39; d. '47. 

832. RICHARDSON, Ralph Huntington, b. Cal. 1905; t. Cal. '28; Calif. '39. 

833. RICHMOND, George M., t. Cal. 1892; Dak. 72. 

834. RICKS, John Wesley, t. Cal. 1858; disc. '60. 

835. RIEDEMANN, John William, b. Ger. 1853; t. N.W.Ger. '80; Chicago 

Ger. to Cal. '82; sy. ’86; eff. '87; Cal.Ger. ; So.Cal. ; d. '44. 

836. RIGHTMEYER, Valentine, t. Cal. 1864; Nev. 72; d. 73 (malnutrition). 

837. RITTER, Robert Clinton, t. Cal. '31; disc. '35. 

838. ROBBINS, Edward E., t. S.W.Kan. 1894; Cal. '08; char.sup. 74; wd. 75. 

839. ROBERTS, Robert, b. Eng.; t. Cal. 1869; d. 71. 

840. ROBERTS, William, t. Phil. 1834; N.J. '38; Ore. 8c Cal. '48; Ore. '52. 

841. ROBERTSON, Edgar Simpson, b. Kan. 1859; t. So.Cal. '89; Cal. '96; ret. 

75; Calif. '39; d. '45. 

842. ROBINS, William C., b. Eng. 1862; t. Cal. '90; ret. '30; d. '31. 

843. ROBINSON, John Wesley, t. Cal. 1899; sy. '04; eff. '08; sy. '09; eff. 71; 

sy. 73; eff. 78; ret. '20; d. '36 (age 81 yrs.). 

844. ROBINSON, William H., t. Cal. 1891; disc. '92. 

845. RODDA, Richard, b. Eng. 1851; t. Cal. '84; sab. 76; eff. 77; ret. '20; d. '28. 

846. ROGATZSKY, William, t. Cen.Ger. 1892; Cal.Ger. '04; Cal. '27; So.Cal. '34. 

847. ROGERS or RODGERS, Lowell L., t. Genesee 1862; W.N.Y. to Cal. 1874; 

sy. 77; eff. 78; Ore. 79; Cal. '85; So.Cal. '86. 

848. ROGERS, James, b. N.Y. 1818; t. Ore. 8c Cal. '51; Cal. '52; loc. '60; r’ad. 

Cal. '61; sy. '65; loc. '68; d. '98. 

849. ROLLER, Henry B., t. Cal. 1889; Cal.Ger. '90. 

850. ROLLINS, John Clarence, b. N.H. 1862; N.Mex. Span.Miss. cred. '04; 

So.Cal. '05; Puget Sd. '07; Ore. 70; Idaho '20; Cal. '22; sy. '29; ret. '30; 
d. '34. 

851. ROONEY, Samuel B., t. 1844; Cal. '55; ret. '56; wd. '57; t. E. Genesee; 

t. Newark. Cal. refused all requests to return his cred. 

852. ROORK, John H., t. Cal. 1860; disc. '61; t. Ore. '69; d. '95. 

853. ROSS, Isaac Jennings, b. Ohio 1827; t. Cal. '68; sy. 76; ret. 77; sy. '82; 

eff. '86; sy. '91; ret. '97; d. 73. 

854. ROSS, John Wesley, b. Ohio 1823; t. Ohio '48; Cincin. '52; Ohio '52; Cal. 

'57; G.C. '68; sy. '69; eff. 70; sy. 76; eff. '84; ret. 1900; d. 71. 

855. ROUSH, Gary W., t. Erie 1926; Cal. '35; Calif. '39. 

856. ROWE, Henry (or Harry) F., t. N.N.Y. 1897; Cen.China '07; Cal. '34; 

Calif. '39; d. '46. 

857. ROWE, Richard Lionel, b. Eng. 1872; Cal. cred. Meth.Ch. Canada '05; 

loc. '20; (r'ad. Calif. '55; ret. ’55); d. '58. 
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858. RUDKIN, Jesse R., b. Wis. 1891; t. Iowa ’14; Cal. ’21; Calif. ’39. 

859. RUF, Peter, b. Russia 1890; t. Cal. ’18; disc. ’21; t. Cal. (2nd. yr.); '23; 

Calif. ’39. 

860. RUSK, Benjamin Walker, b. Ind. 1824; t. Cal. ’55; disc. ’57; t. Cal. ’60; 

sy. ’73; ret. ’75; sy. ’76; ret. ’88; d. ’03. 

861. RUTH, Roy L., t. W.Ohio 1926; Ohio ’28; Cal. ’30; Calif. ’39. 

862. RUTTER, Jesse B„ t. Cal. 1892; Cen.Ill. ’96. 

863. RUTTER, Jesse B., t. Cal. 1892; Cen.Ill. ’96. 

863. RYDER, T. N., t. W.Vir. 1910; Erie ’13; Pittsburgh ’18; W.Vir. ’19; Cal. 

’23; sy. ’25; eff. W.Vir. ’31. 

864. SANDHOLT, Jorgen P., t. Cal. 1886; no rec. after ’88. (In Swedish work). 

865. SAWYER, Wesley Caleb, b. Mass. 1839; t. N.E. ’65; Minn. ’71; Wis. ’75; 

Cal. ’89; sy. ’98; eff. 1900; ret. ’19; d. ’21 (lost a leg in Civil War). 

866. SAYWELL, George G., b. 1877; t. Colo. '05; Cal. ’23; Calif. ’39. 

867. SCHILPP, Paul Arthur, b. Ger. 1897; t. E.Ger. ’17; Cen.Ger. ’18; Cal. ’28; 

Calif. ’39. 

868. SCHMIDT, F. Carl, t. Nebr. 1892; Cal. ’23; Calif. ’39. 

869. SCHNEIDER, Benjamin Jacob, b. Ill. 1877; t. Cal. ’04; disc. ’07; t. Cal. 

’09; sy. ’14; d. ’14. 

870. SCHNEIDER, Jacob, b. Ger. 1866; Cal.Ger. cred. Evang. ’95; Cal. ’27; 

So.Cal. ’31 ret.; d. ’45. 

871. SCOTT, Albert L., N.E. 1918; Cal. ’23; Lincoln ’25. 

872. SCOTT, William Hays, b. Penn. 1830; Louisville M.E.S. ’51; loc. ’53; 

t. So.Ill. ’72; (Chaplain U.S.A. ’84); Cal. ’89; ret. Army ’97; d. ’15. 

873. SEATON, John Lawrence, b. Iowa 1873; t. Upper Iowa ’95; Dak. '04; 

Cal. ’14; Mich. ’25. 

874. SEIN, Herbert M., t. Cal. 1921; disc. ’24. 

875. SELIN, B. W., Pac. Swed. to Cal. 1928; Cen.N.W. ’29. 

876. SEYMOUR, Charles F., t. Cal. 1906; So.Cal. ’08. 

877. SHAPLAND, Ernest Alfred, t. Cal. 1907; sy. ’19; eff. ’20; loc. ’21. 

878. SHARP, John, b. Scot. 1797; t. Cal. 1860; disc. ’62; d. ’95. 

879. SHAW, Albert, Black River to Cal. 1863; Nev. ’66; Cal. ’67; loc. ’70. 

880. SHEEHAN, W. J., b. Eng.; Bible Christ.Ch. 1860; Meth.Ch. ; Cal. on 

cred. Meth.Ch. ’75; d. ’78. 

881. SHELDON, Fred W., b. Iowa 1861; t. Des Moines ’88; Cal. ’01; ret. ’26; 

Calif. ’39; d. ’39. 

882. SHELDON, Henry Bradley, b. Ohio 1829; t. N.Ohio ’51; Ore. & Cal. ’52; 

Cal. ’52; ret. ’61; sy. ’64; eff. ’70; sy. ’83; eff. ’85; ret. ’98; d. ’14. 

883. SHENK, John Wesley, b. N.Y. 1842; t. Troy ; N.Nebr. to Cal. 1907; 

sy. ’16; ret. ’20; d. ’22. 

884. SHEPHERD, Alfred B., t. Cal. 1918; disc. ’20. 

885. SHEPHERD, Arthur Clague, b. Minn. 1872; t. Dak. ’96; G.C. T2; Cal. 

’12; d. ’24. 

886. SHERIFF, Alfred J„ t. Cal. 1867; loc. ’83. 

887. SHERMAN, Walter John, b. Wis. ; t. N.E. 1919; Cal. ’21; G.C. ’28; 

So.Cal. ’35; d. ’42 (age 56 yrs.). 

888. SHOGREN, E„ t. III. 1843; Cen.Ill. to Cal. ’75; N.W.Swed. ’81. 

889. SILVERTHORNE, Richard H., t. Cal. 1930; had been loc. without 

notice by Malaya Conf.; re-instated by Malaya Conf. to Cal. ’31; 
So.Cal. ’37. 
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890. SIMMONS, John U., b. 1868; t. Mich. ’98; Cal. 1900; sy. ’25; eff. ’30; ret. 

’36; Calif. '39. 

891. SIMMONS, Levi Weston, t. Cal. 1882; sup. ’90; sy. ’91; eff. ’94; sy. ’98; 

loc. ’03. 

892. SIMONDS, Royal Ambrose, b. Minn. 1874; t. Holston ’95; Cal. ’22; 

Calif. ’39; d. ’48. 

893. SIMONDS, Samuel Draper, b. Ver. 1813; t. Troy ’35; loc. ’40; r’ad. Mich. 

’44; Ore. & Cal. ’50; Cal. ’52; G.C. ’56; sup. ’64; (appealed); ret. ’65; 
eff. ’66; sy. ’67; (G.C. '68 reversed decision of Cal. of ’64); loc. ’68; 
r’ad. ’87 ret.; d. ’03. 

894. SINEX, Thomas H., b. Ind. 1824; t. Ind. ’43; Mich, to Cal. ’64; sy. ’89; 

ret. ’95; d. ’98. 

895. SISSON, Thomas E., t. Kan. 1884; Cal. ’87; Colo. ’95. 

896. SLAVENS, Henry H., t. Cal. 1881; ret. ’86; eff. ’90; loc. ’91. 

897. SMITH, Edwin H., or Harry Edwin, b. Mo. 1871; to Cal. ’01; Calif. ’39; 

d. ’52. 

898. SMITH, Esdras, b. N.H. 1829; t. Minn. ’56; Upper Iowa to Cal. ’74; ret. 

’99; d. ’99. 

899. SMITH, Frank Herron, b. Ill. 1879; t. Kan. ’07; Cal. ’27; Calif. ’39. 

900. SMITH, Henry C., t. Cal. 1873; disc. ’75. 

901. SMITH, Jesse, b. Ill. 1836; t. Minn. ’59; Colo. ’68; Cen.Ill. ’72; Cal. ’79; 

sy. ’6; eff. ’97; ret. ’14; d. ’22. 

902. SMITH, Joseph T. C., t. Cal. 1913; ret. ’30; d. ’33 (age 80 yrs.). 

903. SMITH, Julius S., Nebr. 1872; Ore. to Cal. ’95; Colu.River ’98. 

904. SMITH, Lloyd James, b. Nebr. 1891; t. Cal. ’19; ret. ’22; eff. ’26; sy. ’29; 

eff. ’32; d. ’38. 

905. SMITH, Oscar, St. Louis to Cal. 1920 sy.; loc. ’23. 

906. SMITH, Paul, N.E. to Cal. 1914; sy. ’18; loc. ’22. 

907. SMITH, Ray Willing, t. Mo. 1911; W.Wis. ’12; N.Dak. '16; Colo. ’17; 

Cal. ’20; So.Cal. ’22; Calif. ’39. 

908. SMITH, W. N., t. Cal. 1857; loc. ’68. 

909. SMYTH, George Blood, b. Ire. 1854; t. Newark ’81; Iowa ’82; Foochow 

’83; Cal. ’05; sy. ’ll; d. ’ll. 

910. SPECK, Jacob, t. Cal. 1857; sup. ’62; eff. ’63; loc. c. ’64. 

911. SPENCER, John Carroll, t. Cal. 1901; Rock River ’04. 

912. SPENCER, Paul M., t. Cal. 1898; Colo. ’05. 

913. SPOONER, Alden B., b. Maine 1824; t. Cal. ’66; loc. ’69. 

914. SPULLER, Everett Louis, t. Cal. 1924; wd. ’36; cred. to be endorsed and 

ret. to enter Cong.min. 

915. SQUIRE, Raymond Morse, b. N.Y. 1903; t. Cal. ’38; Calif. ’39. 

916. STAHL, Roland Chase, b. Mass. 1890; t. N.H. ’23; Cal. ’24; Calif. ’39; 

d. ’49. 

917. STANLEY, George R., b. Ohio 1845; t. Cal. ’72; ret. ’17; d. ’25. 

918. STANLEY, Whitman Philo, b. Ver. 1868; t. Ver. ’95; Cal. ’04; ret. ’23; 

Calif. ’39; d. ’42. 

919. STEINBACH, Reinhart Ferdinand, b. Ger. 1848; t. S.W.Ger. ’75; Cal. 

’77; Cal.Ger. ’90; d. ’37. 

920. STEPHENS, Charles Henry, b. Iowa 1886; t. Cal. 1916; Calif. ’39; d. ’54. 

921. STEPHENS, John, b. Eng. 1867; t. Cal. ’91; G.C. T6, ’20, ’24; ret. ’35; 

d. ’37. 
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922. STEPHENS, William L., t. Cal. 1882; sy. ’86; ex. ’87. 

923. STERRETT, Samuel T., b. Ill. 1825; t. Ill. ’50; Minn. abt. ’56; Cal. ’79; 

ret. ’88; d. ’99. 

924. STEVENS, Alexander C„ b. Ver. 1870; t. S.Dak. '92; N.Dak. ’02; Minn. 

’06; Cal. '16; ret. ’37; Calif. ’39; d. ’54. 

925. STEVENS, Daniel W., t. Cal. 1920; disc, and request return of cred. ’21; 

t. Cal. and cred. rest. ’23; Ore. ’37. 

926. STEWARD, Olin E„ b. Mich. 1868; t. Cal. ’01; sy. ’05; ret. ’10; d. ’35. 

927. STIDGER, William Leroy, N.E. So to Cal. 1913; Detroit ’20. 

928. STONE, Wilmot C., Wilmington to Cal. 1908; disc. ’09. 

929. STRATTON, C. C„ t. Ore. 1858; G.C. ’72; Rocky Mt. ’72; Cal. ’75; G.C. 

’80; Ore. ’90. 

930. STRATTON, Royal B„ t. Black River 1846; Ore. fc Cal. ’51; Cal. ’52; 

loc. c. ’60; ent. Presby.Ch.min. in Mass.; insane ’73; d. 75. 

931. STRAYER, James H„ b. Kan. 1894; t. N.W.Kan. ’18; Cal. ’30; Calif. ’39. 

932. STUART, Elmer Miles, b. Maine 1843; t. Cal. 70; d. ’88. 

933. STUART, R. Marvin, b. Iowa 1909; t. N.Ind. ’31; Cal. ’35; Calif. ’39. 

934. STUBBS, Joseph Edward, b. Ohio ; t. Ohio 1889; N.Ohio to Cal. ’97; 

d. ’14. 

935. STUMP, Jonathan W., t. Ohio 1855; Cal. ’60; Nev. ’66; Cal. ’68; loc. 75. 

936. SUMMERS, B. Frank, b. Ill. 1861; Nebr. cred. Free Meth. Ch. 1891; 

S.Kan. ’94; Nebr. ’02; Cal. ’18; ret. ’24; d. ’30. 

937. SUTHERLAND, Donald, b. Scot. 1836; Cal. cred. Canada Meth. ’66; d. 

’68. 

938. SWANEY, Joseph A., t. Pittsburg 1846; Ore. & Cal. '52; Cal. ’52; loc. ’54; 

r’ad. Pittsburg ’54; Kan. ’86. 

939. SWEET, Albert N„ t. W.Wis. 1896; loc. ’02; r’ad. W.Wis. ’05; Cal. ’05; 

sy. ’12; wd. ’13. 

940. SWEETMAN, Lloyd, t. Cal. 1921; disc. ’22. 

941. SWITHENBANK, Charles, b. N.Y. 1860; Cal. cred. Free Meth.Ch. ’07; 

ret. ’19; d. ’26. (Had been an officer in Salvation Army before entering 
Free Meth.) 

942. SYLVESTER, Clouds Berry, b. 1879; t. Ind. ’01; Cal. ’07; G.C. ’24, ’32, ’36; 

Calif. ’39. 

943. TABER, L. J. B., b. Iowa; So.Cal. to Cal. 1922; So.Cal. ’25; d. ’49; (age 

61 yrs.). 

944. TALLEYRAND, T. A., t. Cal. 1859; loc. ’63. 

945. TALLMAN, Hiram C., b. Ohio abt. 1825; t. Cal. 1867; ret. ’04; d. ’14 

(age 89 yrs.). 

946. TANQUARY, Oliver Leo, t. Cal. 1934; Calif. ’39. 

947. TANSEY, John R„ b. Ohio 1821; t. Ind. ’42; N.W.Ind. ’52; Cal. '52; 

G.C. 72; So.Cal. sy. 75; d. 76. 

948. TARR, Charles Wesley, b. Ohio 1836; N.W. Ind. to Cal. 1872; So. Cal. 

75; d. ’20. 

949. TAYLOR, Archibald, b. Vir.; t. Cal. 1866; loc. 72. 

950. TAYLOR, Benjamin Franklin, b. Penn. 1827; t. Upper Iowa ’55; Cal. 

75; sy. ’82; eff. ’83; ret. ’91; d. ’97. 

951. TAYLOR, George B„ t. Ind. 1850; S.E.Ind. ’52; Cal. ’52; wd. ’57; Ent. 

min. of P.E.Ch. ’57; deposed ’61. 
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952. TAYLOR, Ross, b. Vir. 1857; t. Cal. 1884; loc. ’89; r’ad. Cal. ’91; not on 

roll in ’97. (Anthony says he was transferred out.) 

953. TAYLOR, Theodore, b. N.Y. 1852; t. Cal. ’91; sy. ’12; ret. ’13; d. '16. 

954. TAYLOR, William, b. Vir. 1821; t. Balt. ’43; Ore. & Cal. ’48; Cal. ’52; 

ret. '63; loc. ’68; r’ad. India ’74; Bombay & Bengal ’76; loc. ’83; G.C. lay 
del. ’84; elec. Miss Bishop for Africa '84; ret. ’96; d. '02. 

955. TELFER, John, b. Ohio 1857; t. Ind. ’84; Cal. ’95; ret. ’23; Calif. ’39; 

d. ’48. 

956. TERWILLIGER, Ivan Melville, b. N.Y. 1896; t. Newark ’18; Cal. ’20; 

sy. ’34; loc. (par. 188.3) ’35. 

957. TEVIS, A. H., N.W.Ind. to Cal. 1873; Nev. ’74. 

958. THOBURN, Wilbur W., t. Cal. 1888; loc. ’95. 

959. THOMAS, Eleazor, b. N.Y. 1814; t. Genesee ’38; Cal. ’55; G.C. ’60; d. ’73. 

960. THOMAS, John Wesley, Tenn. to Cal. 1927; Lincoln ’29. 

961. THOMAS, Martin, Dak. to Cal. 1902; N.W.Nebr. ’02. 

962. THOMAS, Stephen Carkeek, b. Nev. 1881; t. Cal. 1913; Calif. ’39; d. 1960. 

963. THOMPSON, Ernest L„ t. N.W.Iowa 1889; disc. ; t. Ore. ’92; Cal. ’97; 

Rock River ’02. 

964. THOMPSON, Irving E., t. Minn. 1903; Cal. ’06; wd. ’14. 

965. THOMPSON, John, b. Eng. 1823; N.W.Ind. ’69; Cal. ’73; d. ’ll. 

966. THORNBURG, Fred F., b. 1870; t. N.Ind. ’98; Cal. ’38; Calif. ’39. 

967. THROCKMORTON, Dillon Wesley, b. Nebr. 1901; t. Cal. ’27; Calif. ’39. 

968. TIDMARSH, Ralph E., t. Cal. 1918; Erie ’29; d. '59 (age 64 yrs.). 

969. TODD, Edelbert S., t. N.Y. 1867; Cal. '69; N.Y. ’83. 

970. TODD, Samuel H., t. Cal. 1867; Ore. ’71; Cal. ’76; Ore. ’81. 

971. TORVIC, Olaf t. So.Cal. 1924; Cal. ’25; sy. ’29; wd. ’30 (to enter 

Cong.Min.). 

972. TOWER, F. P., N.Y. to Cal. 1875; Ore. ’76. 

973. TOWNER, Thomas Alvin, b. Iowa 1852; t. Colu.River ’80; Cal. '98. 

974. TREASTER, Bernard Darwin, t. Cal. 1926; sy. ’30; eff. ’31; Calif. ’39. 

975. TREFREN, John Lewis, b. N.H. 1826; t. N.H. ’52; Nev. ’65; Cal. ’68; ret. 

’99; d. '04. 

976. TREVARES, P. G., So.Cal. to Cal. 1920; So.Cal. ’22. 

977. TREVARROW, Robert Johns, t. Cal. 1898; N.Y. ’03. 

978. TROXEL, John, t. Mo. 1899; Cal. ’06; So.Cal. ’23. 

979. TRUDGEON, William George, b. Eng. 1856; t. Cal. ’94; sy. ’10; eff. ’12; 

ret. ’17; Calif. ’39; d. ’43. 

980. TRUSLER, Noel M., Ind. to Cal. 1936; disc. ’37. 

981. TURNER, William Smith, b. Penn. 1826; t. S.E.Ind. ’52; Cal. ’52; sy. ’71; 

eff. ’73; G.C. ’76; Colu.River ’79; d. ’20. 

982. TUTHILL, David, b. N.Y.; t. N.Y. 1858; Cal. ’59; loc. ’69; (G.C. lay del. 

’80). 

983. TUTTLE, Frank L., b. Wis. 1849; N.W.Kan. to Cal. ’86; sy. ’91; eff. ’92; 

ret. ’95; eff. ’10; sy. ’12; ret. ’14; char.sup.by Bishop’s refusal to put 
motion to pass same; Conf. appealed ’23; d. ’23; G.C. upheld Conf. 
appeal ’24 and Conf. ordered name placed on Roll of Honored Dead ’24. 

984. TUTTLE, Rollin S., t. N.E. 1918; N.H. ’18; So.Cal. ’21; Cal. '22; sy. ’24; 

loc. ’30. 

985. ULLRICK, Delbert S., t. Cal. 1898; disc. ’05. 

986. ULRICH, Albert E., t. Ky. 1895; Cal. 1900; Maine ’10. 
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987. URMY, William Smith, b. N.Y. 1830; t. Cal. ’54; loc. ’67; r’ad. Cal. ’71; 

G.C. ’88; ret. ’04; d. ’07. 

988. VAIL, Milton S., b. N.H. 1853; t. Maine ’79; Japan ’84; Cal. ’06; ret. ’26; 

d. ’28. 

989. VALENCIA, Cristobal G., So.Cal. to Cal. 1923; sy. ’28; wd.M. ’31. 

990. VAN ANDA, Joel Aaron, b. Ohio 1835; t. Upper Iowa ’60; So.Cal. to 

Cal. ’81; ret. ’05; d. '10. 

991. VAN DEVENTER, Eugene Wallace, b. Mich. 1841; t. Kan. ’72; Cal. ’99; 

sy. ’06; eff. ’08; d. ’10. 

992. VAN DERHORST, Arie, t. Cal. 1916; disc. ’17; t. Cal. '18; disc. ’20. 

993. VAN EATON, Nathan N., b. N.C. 1837; t. Cal. ’65; d. 72. 

994. VAN EVERY, J. N., t. Mo. 1870; N.Dak. to Cal. ’89; wd. ’91; cred. res. ’93. 

995. VAN GUNDY, Hiram, t. Cal. 1856; disc. ’59. 

996. VAN VLIET, George H., b. N.Y. 1844; t. No.N.Y. 70; N.Dak. ’87; Cal. 

’95; ret. ’09; d. ’15. 

997. VERITY, William E., t. Cal. 1902; Cincin. ’03. 

998. VIERA, John Joseph, Jr., b. Maderia Isl. 1892; t. N.E. ’26; N.E.So. to 

Cal. '31; Calif. ’39. 

999. VINCENT, John H., t. Cal. 1871; disc. 74 (in order to attend one of 

our schools). 

1000. VINYARD, Virgil A., t. Cal. 1930; disc. ’34. 

1001. VOLL, B. C., Cal.Ger. to Cal. 1927; So.Cal. ’28; d. ’50 (age 68 yrs.). 

1002. VINZIO, Oreste, t. Cal. 1905; disc. ’07. 

1003. VON GLAHN, Christopher Hermann, t. Cal. 1894; N.J. ’95. 

1004. WAASA, Gustav Adolph, b. Ger. 1874; t. N.Pac.Ger. 1903; Cal.Ger. ’ll; 

Cal. ’27; Calif. ’39; (So.Cal. ’43); d. ’49. 

1005. WADMAN, John W., Meth.Ch. in Canada 1879; Japan Conf. (M.E.) to 

Cal. ’07; sy. ’23; d. ’23. 

1006. WAGGONER, Robert Larden, b. Ohio; t. N.Ohio 1892; N.E.Ohio ’12; 

loc. ’16; r’ad. Cal. ’30; ret. ’38; Calif. '39; d. ’43 (age 77 yrs.). 

1007. WAGNER, A. Dayton, t. N.Ind. 1897; Ore. ’05; Cal. ’07; no rec. after ’12. 

1008. WAGNER, Clarence R., b. Cal. 1896; t. Cal. ’21; So.Cal. ’27. 

1009. WAHLBERG, John O., t. Austin 1884; to Cal. ’92; Pac.Swed. ’08; d. 

’45 (age 91 yrs.). 

1010. WAITE, Oren B., Upper Iowa 1887; Colo. ’05; Cal. ’10; So.Cal. ’ll; Cal. 

’21; So.Cal. ’23. 

1011. WALKER, Alexander L„ t. Tenn. 1876; Cen.Tenn. 78; St.Louis to Cal. 

’92; sy. 1900; eff. ’02; loc. ’04. 

1012. WALKER, Leonidas, t. Cal. 1860; disc. ’63. 

1013. WALKER, Luther Porter, b. Kan. 1862; t. Cal. ’87; Sab. ’17; eff. ’18; 

ret. ’20; d. ’28. 

1014. WALKER, Lysander, t. Cal. 1864; wd. 72. 

1015. WALKER, U. L., t. Liberia 1900; Cal. ’08; sy. ’12; loc. ’17; r’ad. Cal. ’19; 

ret. ’23; d. ’32. 

1016. WALLIN, August, t. Austin 1884; Cal. 1900; sy. ’02; eff. ’07; Pac.Swed. ’08. 

1017. WALLIS, Thomas S. L., t. Cal. 1883; sy. 1900; loc. ’03. 

1018. WALSH, Richard Hanna, b. Conn. 1913; t. Cal. ’36; Calif. ’39. 

1019. WALTER, George G., b. Penn. 1825; t. Cal. 77; ret. ’95; eff. 897; ret. ’99; 

d. ’19. 
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1020. WALTON, Frank Robbins, b. N.J. 1862; t. Cal. ’89; Newark ’06; Cal. ’13; 

ret. ’13; d. ’13. 

1021. WALTZ, Henry W., Jr., So.Cal. to Cal. 1923; disc. ’24. 

1022. WARNER, Carl Melvin, b. Iowa 1871; t. Cal. ’99; G.C. ’20; ret. ’36; Calif. 

’39; d. ’44. 

1023. WARNER, Harold Reynolds, t. Cal. 1922; disc. ’26; t. Cal. ’28; wd.m. ’35. 

1024. WARREN, Murray Adams, t. Cal. 1931; Calif. ’39. 

1025. WARREN, William Frederick, b. Iowa 1840; t. Colo. ’68; Cal. ’82; ret. 

’99; d. ’26. 

1026. WATSON, J. Bernard, t. Cal. 1939; Calif. ’39. 

1027. WATSON, Joseph R., b. Ill. 1848; t. Cen.lll. ’81; Idaho ’85; Cal. ’90; sy. 

’03; ret. ’08; d. '31. 

1028. WATSON, Samuel J., b. Conn. 1864; t. Dak. ’95; Cal. ’04; sy. ’06; ret. ’08; 

d. ’24. 

1029. WEAVER, A. B., N.Mex. cred. M.E.S. 1920; Idaho ’22; Cal. ’31; Calif. ’39. 

1030. WEBB, Clarence E., b. Eng. 1862; t. Detroit 1887; N.W.Iowa ’92; wd. ’94; 

N.W.Iowa cred. ’97; Colo. ’98; Cal. ’05; sy. ’07; ret. ’15; Calif. ’39; d. ’50. 

1031. WEEKS, Bertrande Elijah, t. Cal. 1929; Calif. ’39. 

1032. WELCH, A. C., b. Ohio 1859; t. E.Ohio ’81; Colo, to Cal. 1900; So.Cal. 

’06; d. ’30. 

1033. WELLS, A. J., t. N. Ohio 1868; Nev. to Cal. ’74; loc. ’82. 

1034. WELLS, Carl J., Pac.Swed. to Cal. 1922; W.Swed. ’23. 

1035. WELLS, Charles A., S.W.Kan. to Cal. to S.W.Kan. 1927. 

1036. WELLS, Harry E„ b. Iowa ; t. N.W.Nebr. 1911; Kan. ’18; Cal. ’23; ret. 

’30; Calif. ’39; d. ’50 (age 81 yrs.). 

1037. WENK, Robert Emory, b. Ohio 1851; t. Cal. ’75; sy. ’10; eff. ’ll; ret. ’19; 

d. ’28. 

1038. WENTZELL, George J., t. Cal. 1902; Ore. ’08. 

1039. WERNER, Gustave A., b. 1879; t. Cal. ’04; Pac.Swed. ’08; E.So.Am. 

’12; Calif. ’25; Calif. ’39. 

1040. WERTH, Frederick A., t. Chicago Ger. 1873; Cal. ’80; Cal.-Ger. ’90; 

d. ’09 (age 73 yrs.) . 

1041. WESTERVELDT, J. H., t. Ohio 1899; Nebr. ’07; Ore. ’09; Cal. ’12; Ore. 

to Cal. ’18; ret. ’27; Calif. ’39; d. ’45. 

1042. WHEATLEY, Logan W., t. Idaho 1898; So.Cal. to Cal. ’14; d. ’23. 

1043. WHITAKER, James, b. Eng. 1862; t. Cal. ’88; ret. ’38; Calif. ’39; d. ’40. 

1044. WHITE, Asa, b. Vt. 1797; t. Rock River ’40; ex. ’44; cred. res.; t. Cal. ’58; 

ret. ’61; d. ’73 (not Asa P. as given in Conf. Roll of Honored Dead). 

1045. WHITE, Asa Preston, b. Penn. 1835; t. Cal. ’60; disc. ’62; t. Cal. ’66; Nev. 

’68; loc. ’83; d. ’16. 

1046. WHITE, George Washington, b. Ind. 1858; t. Upper Iowa ’83; So.Cal. 

’84; Cal. ’03; ret. ’25; Calif. ’39; d. ’40. 

1047. WHITE, James H., t. Cal. 1876; disc. ’79; ent. So.Cal. from there to 

Balt. ’94. 

1048. WHITE, Roland Henry, b. Mo. 1911; t. Cal. ’37; Calif. ’39. 

1049. WHITE, William J., b. Penn. 1825; t. Cal. ’63; Nev. ’64; d. ’17. 

1050. WHITEFIELD, Alfred J., Puget Sd. to Cal. 1904; not in rec. ’06. 

1051. WIBLE, Elias Alexander, b. Penn. 1827; t. Cal. ’67; sy. ’91; eff. ’92; ret. 

’99; d. ’16. 
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1052. WICKES, James E., b. Md. 1838; t. Cal. ’61; Nev. ’66; Cal. ’68; ret. ’96; 

d. ’96. 

1053. WIGREN, Charles J., t. N.W.Swed. 1881; Cal. ’82; N.W.Swed. ’85. 

1054. WIGSTEAD, Daniel S., b. Eng., 1863; Minn. ’88; Ore. ’94; Cal. ’97; ret. 

’07; sy. ’08; d. ’10. 

1055. WILCOX, Fred B., b. S.Dak. 1883; t. Dak. ’17; Cal. ’27; Calif. ’39. 

1056. WILKINS, John R., t. N.Minn. 1921; Cal. ’26; Calif. ’39. 

1057. WILKINSON, Herbert Swann, b. Mich. ; t. Upper Iowa 1893; Dak. to 

Cal. ’09; Ore. TO. 

1058. WILLIAMS, George L., t. W.Wis. 1926; Cal. ’27; Colo. ’30. 

1059. WILLIAMS, Harry Landon, b. N.Y. 1900; t. Cal. ’24; Wyo. and back to 

Cal. ’27; Cen.N.Y. ’28. 

1060. WILLIAMS, James, b. Ohio 1845; t. Des Moines ’67; Black Hills to Cal. 

’92; ret. ’06; d. ’07. 

1061. WILLIAMS, James Henry Nichols, b. Cal. 1866; t. Cal. ’88; G.C. ’04; 

sy. TO; eff. ’ll; G.C. ’20; d. ’38. 

1062. WILLIAMS, John, b. Eng. 1865; t. Cal. ’95; sy. ’02; loc. ’03. 

1063. WILLIAMS, Mahlon J., t. Cal. 1912; sy. T8 in army; eff. T9; wd. ’27. 

1064. WILLIAMS, Thomas P., b. Eng. ; t. Cal. 1865; wd. ’70. 

1065. WILLIAMSON, Richard W., b. Eng. 1822; Wesleyan Meth.Eng.; t. Cal. 

’55; ret. ’82; d. 1900. 

1066. WILLIS, Eldridge Root, t. Nev. 1880; disc. ’81; t. Kan. ’83; Cal. ’83; G.C. 

’96; ret. ’21; d. ’29 (age 81 yrs.). 

1067. WILLIS, Francis Marion, b. Ill. 1831; t. Cal. ’72; Nev. ’72; Cal. ’84; sy. 

’95; ret. ’98; d. T8. 

1068. WILLIS, Patrick H., b. Ill. 1863; t. Cal. 1901; ret. ’28; Calif. ’39; d. ’46. 

1069. WILMOT, William, b. Eng. 1817; t. Ill. ’46; disc. ’47; t. Rock River ’48; 

Cal. ’52; ret. ’56; eff. ’57; loc. ’64. 

1070. WILSON, Edgar E., t. Cal. 1924; Calif. ’39; d. 1960. 

1071. WILSON, Edward J. (also given J. E.), t. Cal. 1893; Mich. ’01. 

1072. WILSON, Jared Morgan, b. Ind. 1851; t. Kan. ’79; Cal. ’07; ret. ’21; d. ’22. 

1073. WILSON, John A. B., b. Del. 1848; t. Wilmington ’69; G.C. ’88; N.Y. ’93; 

So.Cal. ’95; Cal. ’97; d. ’06. 

1074. WILSON, John Frederick, b. Cal. 1871; t. Malaysia ’01; So.Japan ’02; 

Cal. ’07; Calif. ’39; d. ’51. 

1075. WILSON, Roy Edward, b. Canada 1902; t. Cal. ’24; Calif. ’39. 

1076. WINKLEY, John W., b. Ind. 1882; t. Cal. ’08; G.C. ’28; Calif. ’39. 

1077. WINNING, Archie O., t. Cal. 1888; disc. ’89. 

1078. WINNING, Charles Del Norte, b. Cal.; t. Cal. 1919; disc. ’21; t. Cal. ’23; 

disc. ’25. 

1079. WINNING, Charles Edmund, b. Iowa 1868; t. Cal. ’90; Idaho ’22; 

Inter.Mt. to Cal. ’25; ret. ’32; d. ’37. 

1080. WINNING, Eli Arthur, b. Penn. 1839; t. Des Moines ’66; Cal. ’73; ret. 

1900; d. T4. 

1081. WINNING, Ernest Brewster, b. Iowa 1870; t. Cal. ’93; ret. ’21; eff. ’22; 

ret. ’37; d. ’39. 

1082. WINSOR, Frederick Richard, b. Eng. 1862; t. Cal. ’90; d. ’08. 

1083. WINSOR, Henry John, b. Eng. 1858; t. Cal. ’91; sab. ’20; eff. ’21; ret. ’25; 

Calif. ’39; d. ’44. 
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1084. WINTER, Charles E., b. Cal. 1889; t. Cal. ’20; Hinghwa ’22; (Calif.-Nev. 

’52). 

1085. WISE, Clemmer W., W.Vir. 1912; Cal. ’19; wd. ’27, to enter min. of 

another ch. 

1086. WITHROW, Charles Fremont, b. Iowa 1862; t. N.Nebr. ’83; disc. ’84; 

t. Cal. ’93; sy. ’05; eff. ’06; sy. ’09; ret. ’10; eff. ’16; ret. ’28; d. ’37. 

1087. WITTCAMP, F. F., t. Cal. ’13; W.Vir. ’18. 

1088. WOLFE, Joseph R., b. Ill. 1840; t. Nebr. ’74; N.Nebr. to Cal. ’84; ret. ’99; 

eff. ’01; ret. ’04; d. '15. 

1089. WOLFE, R. I., t. Nebr. 1895; Minn. ’99; Puget Sd. ’01; Cal. ’21; ret. ’33; 

Calif. ’39; d. ’42 (age 74 yrs.) 

1090. WOOD, Charles Henry, b. Md. 1858; t. Balt. ’88 M.E.S.; Cal.cred. 

M. E.S. ’97; W.Vir. ’04; Cal. ’05; d. ’14. 

1091. WOODCOCK, S. F., b. Conn.; S.E.Ind. to Cal. ’75; So.Cal. ’75; d. ’97 (age 

63 yrs.). 

1092. WOODHULL, W. S., b. 1876; t. Mich. ’99; Idaho ’06; N.E.Ohio ’14; 

N. H. ’20; Okla. ’21; Mo. '27; Cal. ’29; Calif. ’39. 

1093. WOODS, Charles Coke, b. Ill. 1860; t. Mo. ’83; Rock River ’86; S.W.Kan. 

’89; N.W.Kan. ’04; So.Cal. ’07; Mo. ’16; So.Cal. ’17; Cal. '26; ret. ’29; 
d. ’34. 

1094. WOODS, Martindale, b. Ill. 1888; t. So.Cal. ’21; Cal. ’23; Pac. N.W. ’35. 

1095. WOODWARD, Luther T., b. Ind. ; tr. to Ore. & Cal. 1851; Ore. ’52; 

Cal. ’75; d. ’75. 

1096. WOODWARD, Samuel Morrison, b. Canada 1848; t. Cal. ’68; sy. ’05; eff. 

’06; ret. ’16; d. ’27. 

1097. WOODWARD, Theophilus H., b. Canada 1850; to Cal. ’77; So.Cal. 1900; 

d. ’22. 

1098. WOODWARD, William Melvin, b. Canada 1850; t. Cal. ’77; sy. ’07; ret. 

’13; d. ’29. 

1099. WORTLEY, George F., Cal.cred. Bapt.Ch. ’35; Calif. ’39. 

1100. WRIGHT, Fred N„ t. Cen.Ill. 1897; Cal. ’08; Cen.Ul. ’09. 

1101. WRIGHT, W. Arter, b. Ohio 1857; E.Maine ’78; N.E. So. ’84; So.Cal. ’88; 

; Ohio to Cal. ’13; d. ’16. 

1102. WRIGHT, John Elbert, b. N.Y. 1856; t. Cal. ’88; ret. ’25; d. ’31. 

1103. WYTHE, Joseph Henry, b. Eng. 1822; t. Phil. ’42; Cal. ’63; Ore. & Cal. 

’69; ret. ’97; d. ’01. 

1104. 'WYTHE, Joseph H., Jr., b. Penn. 1853; t. Cal. ’73; sy. ’93; eff. ’95; d. ’30. 

1105. YOUNG, Glenn Allan, t. Cal. 1936; Calif. ’39. 

1106. YOUNG, James, b. Scot. 1857; Niagara, Canada Meth. ’78; Cal. cred. 

Meth.Ch. of Can. ’90; sy. ’96; d. ’98. 

1107. YOUNG, Mahlon B., b. Mo. 1883; t. Cal. ’15; Calif. ’39. 

1108. ZIERK, Charles George, t. Cal. 1921; Calif. ’39; d. ’42 (age 73 yrs.). 

1109. ZURBUCHEN, R., t. Cal. Ger. ’04; So.Cal. ’27; Cal. ’35; Calif. ’39. 
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Leon L. 


The Development of 
in the California-Nevada Annual 
Conference and Its Predecessors 



I consider it a privilege to in¬ 
troduce Cross in the Sunset to all 
who value our heritage. 

Dr. Loofbourow has the rare 
faculty of reducing it to the printed 
page without losing its pristine ex¬ 
citement and vitality. 

Donald Harvey Tippett, 

Bishop of the San Francisco Area , 
The Methodist Church . 


1897 to 1947 

Years of the big change 

When USA was moving from rural to 

urban, 

from free enterprise to social con¬ 
trols, 


from isolation to leadership in 
world affairs, 


from unarmed and unafraid to the 
largest military budget in history. 
How did this change affect the Church? 
How did the Church affect this change? 
That is what this book is about. 
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His earned degrees are 
from Stanford University, 
where he majored in his¬ 
tory and philosophy, Bos¬ 
ton University in Theol¬ 
ogy, and University of the 
Pacific in religious educa¬ 
tion. He is a member of 
the scholarship societies, 

Phi Beta Kappa and Phi 
Kappa Phi. He has been 
a Sponsor of the Cali¬ 
fornia History Foundation from its beginning, 
and holds membership in the Jedediah Smith 
Society and the Westerners. During the Cal¬ 
ifornia Centennial years he was chairman of 
the Council of Churches Committee on Cen¬ 
tennial Observances. 

For the Centennial the Conference asked him 
to write the story of California Methodism. 
This was published under the title In Search 
of God's Gold, which sold 5,000 copies. With 
Arthur R. Farey he authored the dramatization 
of that history, The Steep Ascent. His numer¬ 
ous other writings and his impersonation in 
costume of pioneer preachers have given him 
his place in Methodism’s Californiana. 

Their interest in missions and in minority 
groups led to the adoption of his wife and 
himself into one of our Indian tribes, and to 
their decoration by the Republic of Korea “as 
friends of our people and apostles of interna¬ 
tional understanding and goodwill.” 

Dr. Loofbourow is known as a builder of 
fine churches. He has taken much satisfaction 
in helping to erect chapels for small rural 
communities and Indian groups as well as 
some of the larger church plants. The picture 
of the author given in this notation was taken 
at the lectern of St. Luke’s, Richmond. In the 
last building with which he was connected, 
the focus of the chapel of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd is the God in California altar 
window, reproduced on rear of this jacket. 
Here are shown the creative hand of God, 
fashioning this state; Jesus Christ, risen and 
triumphant Savior of its peoples; and in 14 
scenes the work of the Holy Spirit, guiding 
and inspiring Methodism’s contribution to its 
expanding population. 



A book with insights- into 
A MARVELOUS, BAFFLING, IMPOSSI¬ 
BLE HALF CENTURY years of continuing 
revolution. 

Here are the Methodists reacting to 
Economic boom and bust, 

Organization of labor and industry, 

Vogue of “Progressive Education,” 
Questions of armament and war, 

Life of minority groups, 

Dust Bowl, Asiatic, European, Negro, 
Relation between church and state, 

What is it that we are to “render unto 
Caesar”? 

World organization to maintain justice and 
peace, 

The part of the churches in forming the 
United Nations. 

This is the first to be published of a two 
volume history of Methodism in California 
north of Tehachapi and in Nevada. The pres¬ 
ent volume deals primarily with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The next volume covers 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Meth¬ 
odism in Nevada, and in German, Scanda- 
navian, Italian, Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 
Filipino, and Spanish speaking groups. The 
second volume is now in preparation. Thus, 
the two volumes cover “The Development of 
Methodism in the California-Nevada Annual 
Conference and Its Predecessors.” 

About the Author 

Like many others, he is a Californian by 
adoption. Coming here for college, he re¬ 
mained to share heartily in its civic and re¬ 
ligious life. His hobbies are its trees and 
mountains. But its churches, especially the 
Methodist Conference and its ministers, have 
been, aside from his home, his chief interest. 
He has been actively associated with the Con¬ 
ference more than half of its 114 years. 
Licensed to preach in 1900, beginning his first 
pastorate in 1902, he has served 47 years in 
the pastorate and 10. in administration. This 
has given him more years under appointment 
in this Conference than any other man in its 
history. 
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In lower right is Bibletoter Jedediah Smith, first to enter California from the east; 
William Taylor, standing on a whisky barrel preaching to the miners. On lower left 
Isaac Owen drives his covered wagon across the plains, and the circuit riders start out. 
These men founded the University of the Pacific, seal in lower left, oldest chartered 
college in California, and the Methodist Publishing House, oldest book store (above 
Owen). The Campanile is a reminder that Protestant ministers were the leaders in 
founding the University of California. These and seven other scenes suggest the part 
Methodists have taken, guided by the Holy Spirit, in the history of the state. 


Thousands of color reproductions of this window have been made and distributed as an example 
of stained glass in contemporary technique. On the lectern in the first illustration is a two century 
old Bible by John Baskerviile, printer to the University of Cambridge , one of the world's foremost 
typographers. Both of these pictures on the jacket show the fine craftsmanship of the architect , 
Reginald F. Inwood, and the window also that of John Wallis of the Wallis-Wiley Studios. 














